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' ILLUSTRATIONS THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


COMPLETE NOVEL AND TWELVE STORIES 
AND ARTICLES 














The C/g A LA SPIRITE CORSET appeals to 
women who know the value and charm ofa good 
figure,and who seek the best means of preserving 
it. It is smart at the waistline, smooth over the, 
hips, gives utmost style, grace and ease, and is su- ais 
perior in every point of fit, style and quality. ™” ee 


for the Woman of Fashion — ©. 
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SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





Caruso and the 
Victor-Victrola 


The celebrated tenor lis- 
tening to a Victor Record 
o: his own voice, on the 
Victor-Victrola—a new 


style Victor. 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak, $200 

Circassian walnut, $250 


Ilorn and ali moving 
getts entirely concealed. 
Music made loud or soft 
by opening or closing 
small doors. 

The cabinet contains al- 
bums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories. 
All metal parts heavily 
gold-plated. 


Other styles of the 
Victor from $10 up 


= 
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If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records exclu- 
sively for the efor, it might signify little. But when such famous 
singers as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini a// make 
records exclusively for the /%cfor, it is not only a splendid tribute to 
the high musical qualities of the / 7cfor, but the most conclusive proof 
of its all-around superiority. 

Prove it for yourself. Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor and Victor-Victrola, and Fictor 


Records ; also for name of the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, WN. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophoné Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BS D5 00 SHORTHAND 
Per Week eal O DAYS 


. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
Bey FS ‘ou live. No need to spend months 


Beibe: no matter w 

ow arn ess as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 
a to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. 





f can DOUBLE your Salary or Income ure. No ruled pet icen et cork clace to cone 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
fs the only one in existence that has the hearty The best system 
endorsement of the great experts and Plccey taries newspaper reporters and 
and I am anxious 0 send my Prospectus, to- ‘ . D y 

gether with the most remarkable facsimile roof 
ever ziven in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1190 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


I WILL MAKE YOU | Send To- -Day for 
PROSPEROUS 


ean you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
vig Pye sage Moe of my Company in ‘age beet] 
8 you in a pro le business o our 
own, and help you make big money at duea. Learned by any man or boy at home. Small cost. 
to-day 2c. stamp tor particulars and proof. 
aera opportanity for men without OOM 1037, 2040 KNOXVILLE AVE., PEORIA, ILL. 
pital ndependent Fon Hite life. thc? ts STAR = 


tal to 
Valu bie Book mee i 
Wriiable Book and rail particulars I Teach Sign Painting 


rite 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIV 
” eden De — as Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 


4 Marden Bu 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 























Send 

























12 
Washington, D. Cc." 

cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres.. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88. Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest 2nd Largest School of Its Kind” 
















We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
and Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL pecan ep por nthe 
of the oldest and largest P real estat 
age companyin America. Representatives are making Mr 000 
to $10.000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent \ wy 
\ 


opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice. salable Deven” to handle than any Nocakg4 insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial 

FREE to Each Re; preeuusalave.: Write for 62-page raed free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2651 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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EARN $26 to $200 WEEKLY. 
Most fascinating and best paying profession in the 
2 FP ourse in 

and aramatic! ph by mail anil in a short time prepare you for the 
stage or speaker's platform. Successful students everywhere. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Elocuiion, 320 Grand Opera House, - Chicago. 
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The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 

adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 

vd tors. Experienced and con sony instruc. 
Takes spare time only. 













LAW Prepar Walton ner cee” Prepares for <a gave you more than 60s 
dition and prospects in business. — | on all rowers. Type 
Students and graduates every: writers $10.00 up. 

where. Full particulars an talogue. 
AT Easy ™" yment Plan free. Write for Ca 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 
@ SUPPLY CO. 
174 to 188 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 






Correnpondence School 
706 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 


GRAND Prize GoNTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes wil! be distributed among 1 those bog make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy_is ev: r cent. as 
Six as the ae it will win an illustrated magazine FREE oF "ch RGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 
Mo Money Require to Win a Prize —It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. See 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell yee whether you possess this talent. 
bility drawing is even 4o percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ti and we can start you on the road to a comfort able and independent living, 
with p lleasant, steady and profitable employment. 
Corr d institute of America, Dept.642,Scranton, Pa. 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want: what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BEA TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 
We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 


Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 
positions with reliable firms. We will do the same 


for you. Our course in Practical Saflesman- 
ship is endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms 
everywhere. We also maintain the largest and best 


eguipped Free Employment Bureau in the 

world, with offices in five cities, and have more calls for 

salesmen than we can fill from the best firms in the 

Haseeno States and Canada. Our graduates earn big 

mo because they get results. Salesmanship is 

the Universal’ cience; no matter what your business is, the 

knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will increase your 

earning power. If you want to enter the most pleasant best 

paid profession on earth, write for our Free Book, ‘“‘A Knight 
of the Grip. »” ‘Address nearest office. 

Dept.i17 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New Yorke Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco. 

















Our ping or oy B nowy B bm Salaried 


EARN $25, 10 "$100 "PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
structors., Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 
in oe OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
17 Gallery te Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
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Taught by Mail 

Thoroughity. 

Taught by the found- 
original 


er of the 


school, Taught in an 


T re) WwW ie IT E expert manner, en- 


abling you to earn ex- 
pert salary. 12 years 
success Sct aeine 
ADVERTISEMENTS Fetes 
tus free on request. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Office 529, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 


“Homans’ Self-Propelled 
Vehicles” gives full details 
on successful care, handling 
and how to locate trouble. 

Beginning at the first prin- 
ciples necessary to be known, 
and then forward to the prin- 
ciples used in every part ofa 
Motor Car. 

It is a thorough course in 
the Science of Automobiles, 
highly approved by manu- 
facturers, owners, operators 
and repair men. Contains 
over 400 illustrations and dia- 
grams, making every detail 
clear, written in plain lan- 
guage. Handsomely bound. 


PRICE $2 POSTPAID 
SPECIAL OFFER 


The only way the practical 
merit of this MANUAL can 
be given is by an examina- 
tion of the book itself, which 
we will submit for examina- 
tion, to be paid for or returned, 
after looking it over. 

Upon receipt of the following agree- 
ment, the book will be forwarded. 


No money in advance required, sign and return. 













Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kindly mail me copy of Homans’ Automobiles, and, if found satisface 
tory, I will immediately remit you §2.00, or return the book to you. 


TOOIUIE 6 ove. s 60.0655 cet sbngesnesaeses ni pbpsgs sd acouedos. s01¥e09 Smith's 
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Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 









Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

RS Pay eee rr e 81.50 and $2.00 






Room and Bath. #2. 50 and upwa 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... $5.00 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music afternoon and 

evening. 

Send for perisentars and hand- 

me booklet, 
A. Ps CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 















REAL PARISIAN LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating and 
Exciting than Balzac or French 
Court Memoirs 

In payment for binding for a Pub- 
lishing House that has gone into 
liquidation, we have takena few 

the famous Paul de Kock 

novels, which were awarded the 
Gold Medal on pauper, printin: 
binding el illustrations, 

nile they last we will sell them at 
Half Price and on small monthly 
payments. Write at once for full 
particulars of this rare and unusual 
Set of French novels. 


PAUL DE KOCK 

The Merriest French Humorist 
has written spicy, sparkling, witty, 
amusing, riveting novels—antidotes 
for melancholy. The stories, liter- 
ally translated, race merrily alon 
nothing didactic or dull; as Artin] 
as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, 
more fascinating than Sterne, Smol- 
lett, or Fielding 


SHORT FASCINATING 
STORIES 


«Paul de Kock is a tonic in books 
instead of ‘n_ bottles." MAX 
. O'RELL. “His charming charac- 
ters seem to be under the influence of champagne.” CHARLES LEVER. 
“He had kept France laughing for years—the Smollett of France." BOSTON 
HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe this the best and richest 
book value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and artistic 
French he ws 2a for this work. 

Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. (We give estimates on binding 
single volumes or ae Hbraries. Work for trade dealers and librarians 
our specialty.) 








Smi.May-09 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Without any cost to me please send me particulars. I am interested in 
-binding 





POTETITeTITiTit teeter 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, tnank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 



























SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








CLASSIFIED 
DVERTISING SECTIO 





Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes April 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS make $25 to $50 per week 
selling our line of Swiss Embroidered 
shirt waist patterns and novelties 
that sell on sight. Write to-day for free 
illustrated (and sworn to) cat. Jos. T. 
Simon Co., Dept. G., 656 B’ way, N. Y. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 








sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 

‘0 protit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter’’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article. $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OUR SWISS SROIDERED 

















EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
hae catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mt, 
Co., Dept. 7A, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, 
15¢c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 


AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. *‘A’’ 621 B’way, N.Y.City. 


AGENTS—Start hosiery business 
selling goods that are replaced free 
when hole appears. Bigeest “Money- 
maker.” No capital required. Triple- 
wear Millis, Franklin & Girard, Phila. 





Frames 








Tell the substitut 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





WANTED.—Railway Mail Clerks. 
. Examinations 


Salary $800 to $1600. 

everywhere May 15th. Common e:luca- 
tion sufficient. Candidates prepared 
free. Write immediately. ranklin 


Institute, Dept. D 5, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Salary or commission. 
Greatest seller yet; every user pen and 
ink buys on sight. 200 to 500% profit; 
one agent’s sales $620 in six days; 
another $32 in two hours. Monroe 
Mfg. Co., X 12 La Crosse, Wisc. 





JUST Patented, Young's Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25c. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers. A. M. Young 

Co., 43 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 





ACTIVE agents make big money sell- 
ing new “Contraco’”’ Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp—Patented and made in America 
—Perfectly constructed—no solder to 
melt. Most economical; saves its cost 
in three months. Write for terms. 
“Contraco,” V Street, Clinton, Conn. 


IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 





AGENTS: Exclusive territory given 
on new, fast seller. Particulars free. 
Write this very day and get busy. Uni- 
ted Supply House, Desk 8, Lyons,lowa 





WE offer excellent terms and exclu- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 B’way, New York. 


AGENTS Wanted: Lady or Gentle- 
man in every town to sell two of the 
best preparations made. No liquids, 
100% profit. Write for particulars. Peo- 
ple’s Remedy Co. Box 472, Marion,Ind. 


GREATEST Seller—Feather Pillow 
Ventilators. Agents wild to getthem 
—$6a day sure. Cutalogue free. Miller 
Co., 2064 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago. 











MEN Wanted Quickly by big Chicago 
Mail Order House to distribute cata- 
logues, advertise, etc. $25.00 a week. 
$60.00 expense allowance first month, 
No experience required. Manager. 
Dept. 74, 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 
Civil Service School,Washington, D.C 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our’ business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital! and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
particulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
333, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


EVERY WOMAN WANTS ONE— 
The “Happy Girl’? Automatic Waist 
and Skirt Supporter. Sells instantly. 
Double money for agents. One com- 
plete sample and valuable book en- 
titled *“‘How to Sell Things” mailed 
free to lady agents only. The Happy 
Girl Specialty Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

















or: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Business Opportunities 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
Weare manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months; make big protit. References 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 1224 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS; only few 
dollars and spare time required; send 
for free booklet, ‘‘Money Making Op- 
portunities in the Mail Order Busi- 
ness;’”’ why work for others or remain 
poor; write me today; you'll be pleased 
with what I send Free. Address 
McKean, Dept. 145, 1269 B’way, N. Y. 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working planus, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 

ept. A-2, 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 














$2000 to $5000 a year in Real Es- 
tate, General Brokerage, Law and 
Collection,Advertising and Mail Order 
Business. Join largest co-operative 
association. Members trained by mail, 
furnished valuable contracts and 
made permanently successful. Valu- 
able booklet free. H. W. Cross, Pres., 
206, 228 Times Buiidlng, New York. 


Good-bye.” 
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Business Opport 


BOUKKEEPERS, OFFICE MEN, 
INCREASE YOUR SALARY. Be 
an expert. Write today for free 
book, outlining new system of educa- 
tion. Commercial World, 193 Gris- 
wold, Detroit, Mich. 


BIG MONEY: Start a dyeing, clean- 
ing and pressing establishment, un- 
limited field, enormous profits. Ben- 
Vonde Co., Dept. 8., Staunton, Va. 











Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 








Musical Instruments 


WING PIANOS, BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL— Est’d 40 years. 
Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
ou trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used ‘‘high-grades,’’ 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, manite § up, taken 
in exchange for improved Wing pianos 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway— 
“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 
“A book of educational interest every- 
one should have,”’ Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Son,363- 
366 W. 13th St., New York. 


Music 








Real Estate 


PETROLIA, Texas, New oil to 200 
Oil Wells, Gas Well producing 25 Mil- 
lion feet per day, Lots 350, $10 cash, 
$5 Monthly, Warranty Deed, Title 

uararteed; lots 50 x 125 feet. Bank re- 

erences, Write for illus. Booklet “E.” 
Petrolia Land Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


CANADA—Southern Alberta lands 
produce 45 bus. uf hard winter wheat 
per acre. Prices and booklet on re- 

uest. Imperial Investments Ltd., 38 

mpress Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Mantels 


SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 

containing 67 cuts and price list 
of Carved Brick Mantel  Fire- 
vylaces. Phila. & Boston Face 
rick Co., Dept. 16, 165 Milk St.. 
Boston, Mass. 

















WRITE THE WORDS FORA SONG. 
My music is accepted by the best 
publishers. Free Booklet tells how to 
succeed. Send your poem; expert 
criticism free. First-class music 
only (my personal work). Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Arthur A, Penn, 
36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. City. 


Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPHY—taught quickly. R. 
R. wire in school; living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874, 








PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 





Books & Manuscripts 


WANTED. Book manuscripts for 
publishing. New Authors meritorious 
work prominently featured. Examina- 
tion free. Unexcelled publicity Oppor- 
tunity. Aberdeen Publishing Com- 
pany, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY U. S. and foreign coins 
many dates and denominations; pre- 
miums up to $5800. Also every kind 
of used stumps. Particulars free. May 
be worth many dollars, perhaps for- 
tune to you. becsten | & Leg: A Broker- 
age Co., 150 Nassau St., E 22, New York. 








For Women 


SEND for Healy’s Art Brochure— 
“Lingerie and Laces” showing all the 
latest. styles. Healy Lingerie Shop, 
208 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 








European Travel 


EUROPE. Modern Method. All ex- 
pense plan Tours. Twenty-two Trips 
$135 to $440.Healy’s SteamshipAgency, 
Worcester, Mass. Est. 20 years. 








Games, Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 


For the Deaf 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets, 
lately patented, quickly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, and make you 
hear well. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Miscellaneous 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of Page 
Catalog Free—Issued in celebration 
of the Quarter-Centennial of Page 
Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers 
buy Page Fence, made of High- 
Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most 
economical fence on the market. Send 
today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.” 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 123 
Z, Adrian, Mich. 


TRICKS, Magic, Illusions. Taught 
and explained in “‘Edwards Monthly 
Magazine.”’ Send 10c for —__ ony 
Edwards Co.16 E Seneca St.Buffalo,NY 




















ful stories as “Chip, of the Flying U.” 
we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American reading public. 
by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 


CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 


By B. M. BOWER 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, breathing West, that the reader is likely 
to imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story 

is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and humor 
are adroitly commingled and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one asthe other. The “Little 
Doctor’? makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. 
‘ The book reviewer’s task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delight- 
If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers 


Sent prepaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price. 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
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CHAPTER I. 


HERE had been two envelopes 
lying upon Emily’s desk that 
gusty autumn morning when she 

entered the Conservator office.  In- 
stinctively she had quailed before them. 
Remote as she was from the main cur- 
rent of gossip in the “shop,” she had 
not failed to be aware of the passion 
for economy which had recently in- 
spired the management. Waters, one 
of the few men of the staff with whom 
she had more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance, had ruefully shown her his own 
dismissal a little while before. When 
the impersonal manila envelopes had 
met her gaze that day, she had known 
at once that one of them “regretted” 
the necessity of dispensing with her 
services. 

As it happened, it had been the other 
which she opened first—a_ colorless 
scrawl below a clipping pasted upon a 
piece of copy paper, requesting her to 
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“cover” the meeting of the local Daugh- 
ters of the Reyolution in Jersey City 
that afternoon. That was the city ed- 
itor’s contribution to her mail. It was 
the managing editor who conveyed to 
her his deep sorrow at being obliged, 
because of an imperative order from 
the proprietor to reduce expenses, to 
say that after two weeks he would be 
compelled to rely upon the “flimsy” for 
the. feminine news items which she had 
handled so gracefully for the Conserva- 
tor; and who begged her, if there were 
any way in which he could serve her, 
to let him know, not only on her own 
account but on account of his old friend 
Twombley, to whose friendly offices in 
introducing her the Conservator was 
truly obliged. Perhaps hereafter when 
the urgency for thrift was less strong— 
and the letter ended with vague hope- 
fulness. 

Ah, well! Mr. Reed had done it as 
well as possible, recalling the introduc- 
tion to himself which the head of her 
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old academy had given her two years 
before, and thereby making it perfectly 
clear that no reference to her sponsor 
would be of any avail. She read the 
note over carefully two or three times, 
with the dull, unseeing carefulness 
which spars for time. Then she had 
turned the key in the top drawer of 
her battered, flat, little desk, had 
snapped out the light in the green- 
shaded electric globe, and had departed 
for Jersey City and the detested 
“Daughters,” quite regardless of the 
fact that it wanted three hours to their 
time of meeting. 

In the leisure which she thus guar- 
anteed herself she tried to force her 
mind to consider her exact situation, 
but the blow, expected though it had 
been, had stunned her a little, and she 
could not vitalize to herself the mean- 
ing of the dismissal. By and by, the 
stunned dulness gave place to a whim- 
pering self-pity, and she wanted to go 
somewhere and have that prime femi- 
nine mind-clearer, a good cry. But 
though she wandered through the 
streets looking absently for an open, 


empty church, or some other asylum, 
she did not find one. 

Finally she attended the long-winded 
meeting she had come to report, and on 
the ferry-boat recrossing to the city she 
wrote the perfunctory paragraph with 
which the Conservator would notice the 


event. The city editor ran his eye 
through the three pages, and grunted 
“Stick and a half? All right,” and 
she was free to go home through the 
early twilight. 

She said good night to Mrs. Poin- 
dexter, the editor of the Sunday Wom- 
en’s Page and the only other woman on 
the Conservator’s old-fashioned force, 
with a longing to have that lady break 
her impersonal, reserved custom, and 
ask her something concerning herself. 
But Mrs. Poindexter hated all infringe- 
ments of habit, and if she observed that 
Emily dallied longer than usual at her 
desk, or that she made abortive little 
attempts at prolonging the conversation, 
found in these symptoms of unrest only 
a ground of annoyance. 

Mrs. Poindexter had never been 
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friendly, as Emily told herself on the 
way up-town; in spite of her own in- 
vulnerable position as editor of a de- 
partment by right of early acquaint- 
ance with the proprietor’s wife, she had 
held the younger woman at polite arm’s 
length during two long years, almost as 
if she feared being supplanted by her. 
Emily remembered bitterly how Mrs. 
Poindexter had rejected every little con- 
tribution she had tried to make the de- 
partment—the feminine anecdotes, the 
verses, light or sentimental, even the 
eminently practical and really good rule 
of Catherine’s for geranium and crab- 
apple jelly! 

“She would buy all sorts of twaddle 
from every one else,” said the girl, “but 
not even good things from me. I won- 
der why. I think, now that I’m leaving, 
I'll ask her. I think I'll tell Mr. Reed 
just what I think of the awful plaids 
he always wears, too. I think I'll tell 
every one I hate just what my feelings 
are and why I have them! It would 
be fun—it would almost pay for being 
discharged to be able to tell them all 
just how they really seem to the quiet 
mouse of a person they’ve overlooked 
for two years!” 

She let herself into Mrs. Babcock’s 
stuffy hall and contemplated the long 
climb to her hall-room on the top floor 
with keen disfavor. She felt weary and 
old—and she was only twenty-four and 
had the country-bred girl’s strength of 
back and muscle. She marveled at her 
lassitude, not having yet learned that 
discouragement is more wearing than 
labor, and that dull care bows more 
shoulders than all the work the world 
has to do. 

When she had crawled to her tiny 
refuge, cutting her way, it seemed to 
her offended olfactory nerves, through 
an atmosphere of fried cakes and boiled 
cabbage, she closed her door with the 
determination to sit down and face the 
thing out then and there. It was only 
six o’clock. Even the first relay of 
boarders—the widow with the white 
Shetland wool shawl and the retired 
Indian missionary, who were always 
waiting to fall into the dining-room— 
would not be admitted to the banquet 


























until six-forty-five; as for the strag- 
glers, of whom she was always one, 
they would not be all present and ac- 
counted for until a half-hour later. She 
had plenty of leisure to survey the facts 
dispassionately. 

She unfolded the steamer-chair that 
stood against the wall and insinuated it 
into the space between her writing- 
table and her bureau—a real feat in 
maneuvering. Then she stretched her- 
self in it, and fixed her eyes upon the 
twinkling lights of the square opposite. 
It had been the only luxury she had 
permitted herself for two years, that 
shadowy park, now luminously purple 
with twilight and golden electric bulbs; 
she would have to give that up now, 
she supposed, and take a room in the 
back of the house. She sighed deeply. 

Emily was never quite sure whether 
her propensity for sleep was the mark 
of a sluggish temperament or of a 
highly strung one. Sometimes the sus- 
picion crossed her mind that it was the 
former; again she told herself that she 
felt all things so keenly that she was 
physically exhausted with feeling and 
obliged therefore to sleep for recupera- 
tion. This evening her face-to-face con- 
templation of the situation in which 
she found herself soon passed into the 
slumber of weariness. And asleep she 
dreamed a tender dream of the place 
which, waking, she told herself, she 
hated more than all the places on earth, 
and of the life which she said with de- 
termined exultation she had left for- 
ever. She dreamed of New Lebanon, 
lying on its hillside; of the farm where 
she had been born and where she had 
lived most of her life, its tiny panes 
twinkling through the autumn evening, 
its homely radiance glimmering through 
its bare orchards and through the leaf- 
less elms and maples that stood ranged 
before it. 

She dreamed that she was home once 
more, and that it was evening. The 
low-ceiled living-room was dark with 
twilight and with its old, somber furni- 
ture, but brightened by the flashes from 
the great wood-fire on the hearth. She 
herself was at the old, thin-toned piano, 
playing idly, and watching the night 
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marshal its shadowy forces through the 
window in the corner. In a minute 
Catherine would come in, bustling, with 
lights and conversation—Catherine, the 
banisher of twilight reverie; only in 
her dream Emily felt a gentle, tolerant, 
half-humorous, wholly affectionate pa- 
tience with Catherine the practical in- 
stead of the irritation she always had 
felt. Over her shoulder she called a 
lazy greeting to her sister, and Cath- 
erine—world of wonder !—Catherine 
actually asked her, in a wistful voice, to 
keep on playing. 

“Mis’ Brewster! Mis’ Brewster! 
Laws sakes, but you’re sleepin’ hard!” 
The colored chambermaid’s voice broke 
into the dream, and Emily started broad 
awake, frightened to have been in New 
Lebanon even in her little dream, thank- 
ful, palpitantly glad to be out of it at 
once. 

“What is it, Cassy ?” she asked sleep- 
ily. 

“Thuh lahndry, Mis’ Brewster. An’ 
thuh girl’s a-waitin’.” 

Emily stumbled over to her writing- 
table and searched for a match. She 
lit the flaring, unshaded gas-jet that re- 
vealed the shabby, crowded ugliness of 
her abode. She searched for her purse, 
and her breath fluttered in a sigh as she 
asked Cassy for the amount demanded 
by the washerwoman’s emissary. 

“Two dollahs an’ seventeen cent, she 
say, Miss Brewster.” 

Emily counted everything her pocket- 
book contained—silver, nickel, and cop- 
per; even an unused transfer was hope- 
fully turned over. 

“T’ve only got a dollar and eighty- 
two in change,” she said at last, reali- 
zing how insincere the implication of 
the “in change” must sound even to 
Cassy’s undiscriminating ear. “Tell her 
I’ll give the rest next week. And the 
bag is there, Cassy, behind the door.” 

As Cassy flounced off with the bag 
and the contents of Emily’s purse, a tall 
young man came striding through the 
hall. He smiled pleasantly as he beheld 
Emily standing in her doorway watch- 
ing the departure of her belongings. 

“Good evening, Miss Brewster. Fine 
day, isn’t it?” 
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“Good evening,” answered Emily, as 
he paused with his hand upon his own 
door-knob. He could afford a large 
room, a large room with a fireplace! 
She had looked into it once when the 
door: was open and she had seen such 
possibilities of comfort in it. “Has it 
been a fine day? I haven’t noticed.” 

“As busy as that? You make a 
clientless lawyer feel envious.” The 
young man seemed in no hurry to en- 
joy the comforts of his room. 

“Not busy. Merely—absent-minded, 
I suppose.” 

“That’s the way with you literary 
geniuses, I dare say.” He laughed. “I 
suppose you were off in some golden 
Arcady or other in quest of rhymes or 
plots, and never even knew that it was 
crisp and blowy and sunny here in New 
York.” 

Emily sighed as she laughed. 

“My golden Arcady was Jersey City. 
And I was not looking for rhymes but 
for a place to cry.” 

“A place to cry? You’re not seri- 
ous.” He dropped his door-knob and 
approached her corner. The conven- 
ances were strictly observed at Mrs. 
Babcock’s. Not for worlds would Jaf- 
fray Greene have crossed the threshold 
of Miss Brewster’s room. It might be 
very uncomfortable standing against 
the hall wall, but better discomfort than 
the impropriety of a chair within Miss 
Brewster’s sanctum. 

“But I am quite serious,” declared 
Emily, with the deep desire to talk 
about herself which Mrs. Poindexter’s 
resolute avoidance of her story had only 
intensified. 

“Will you tell me why?” His voice 
was earnest and kind, his manner con- 
cerned. Emily felt both like a balm 
on her sensitively sore spirit. 

“Oh, I’ve been fired, and it has hurt 
my feelings,” she said, with an attempt 
at airiness, 

“You? From the Conservator?” Of 
course every one in Mrs. Babcock’s 
establishment knew every one else’s em- 
ployment. As many of the boarders as 
had achieved acquaintance with Emily 
had flattered her with little allusions to 
her presumptive talents and her position 
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on the daily paper. Jaffray Greene. had 
never done that, she remembered. Once 
or twice he had irritated her by seem- 
ing to condole with her over the neces- 
sity of work or over the triviality of 
what she was doing. But now there 
was a kind gravity in his air to which 
her hurt and lonely mood responded. 

“T’ll tell you all about the tragedy 
after dinner,” she said, trying to carry 
the matter off jauntily, “if all the rest 
do not fill up the parlor.” 

“T have a better plan than that,” he 
answered. “Why don’t you come with 
me to the theater? You won’t mind 
middle-class seats, will you? And com- 
ing and going and between the acts you 
can tell me all about it; and during 
them you can forget all about it. What 
do you say—will you?” 

“T’d love to!” cried Emily, with 
sparkling eyes. She had been two years 
in New York and ‘she had gone to the 
theater only ten or twelve times, and 
then always to the top gallery with 
some drab and uninteresting lady, some 
unattached fellow boarder at Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s. Jaffray’s invitation sounded 
brilliantly alluring. 

“And how kind of him,” she told her- 
self when she had gone back into her 
room and had begun to fumble among 
her waists and collars for something 
with which to honor the occasion, “to 
do it to-night when he knows I’m blue. 
How very kind of him.” 

Catherine, had she known, would ob- 
ject, of course. Catherine always ob- 
jected to everything on principle, that 
was Emily’s opinion. “What do you 
know about him, my dear?” quoth Em- 
ily to herself, mimicking her sister’s 
voice. “Did his grandfather know 
yours? Did his grandmother spend 
afternoons with yours? No? Then 
how can you possibly know that he’s a 
respectable person?” “Well, my dear 
sister, I’m going out with him—thank- 
fully, too, if you come to that! And 
what’s more, I’m going to wear my 
pink silk waist! Oh, Catherine, not for 
worlds—not for worlds and worlds 
would I live your little, narrow, shut-in, 
unadventurous life!” 

If the apostrophized Catherine had 











invisibly accompanied her sister and Mr. 
Greene upon the evening’s mild pleas- 
ure jaunt, any such misgivings as Em- 
ily’s soliloquy had ascribed to her must 
have melted away. The young man 
was all that was deferential, attentive, 
interested. But after he had won from 
Emily a disjointed little tale of her dis- 
missal from the Conservator staff, he 
turned toward the girl with honest 
friendliness in his eyes, and said: 


“Why don’t you go home, Miss 
Brewster, for a rest?” 
It was between the acts. The play 


was a sufficiently entertaining comedy, 
but it did not dominate the intermis- 
sions with its feeling; the two had been 
able to converse in regard to Emily’s 
affairs without being overweighted by 
the spirit of the drama. Now she turned 
and flashed at him a look of reproach. 

“Go home!” she echoed. 

“Yes. For a rest. Unless”—he 
hesitated—“unless your home, like that 
of so many of us, is broken up. If that 
is so, please forgive me for saying any- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh, my home is there, if by a home 
you mean so much lumber and so many 
nails to keep it together,” said Emily 
bitterly. 

“No, I don’t mean that by a home. 
Of course, if all one’s family is gone, 
and all one’s friends—but that is sel- 
dom so. In my own case, the home- 
stead has passed to strangers, and all 
my own people are in the old church- 
yard; but I go back as often as I can 
scrape together the money— it’s a long- 
ish trip to Kentucky—because of all the 
old friends, all the old associations.” 

“You’re sentimental,” said Emily, 
with a curling lip. 

“And aren’t you?” He asked it 
quietly, ignoring the contemptuous ac- 
cent she had given the word. “I think 
you are. I think you must be. Why, 
sentiment is what sweetens life, Miss 
Brewster. Don’t be skimpy with your 
definitions, and give sentiment and sen- 
timentality the same meaning. One is 
oozy sugar-and-water; the other 
Oh, the other’s milk and honey, and 
all that!” 

“Well,” retorted Emily, “don’t you 
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be narrow-minded, either, in your defi- 
nitions; don’t force the milk and honey 
mixture in the same proportions down 
all our throats.” 

“So you don’t want to go home?” 

“Go home?” she echoed again. “If 
you knew how I had to fight to get 
away from home, what bitterness my 
insisting upon it caused, you wouldn’t 
suggest that. Indeed, I have no home.” 

“Some time, perhaps, when we are 
better friends, you will tell me about 
2 a 

“We don’t need to wait for that,” an- 
swered Emily, with an exaggerated air 
of indifference. “Any village lounger 
in New Lebanon would tell you all 
about it between trains at the station 
if you showed any interest. We don’t 
need to wait to be friends—ah, there’s 
the curtain!” 

During the next act Jaffray found 
himself watching the profile turned to- 
ward him more than he watched the 
stage. The girl had always interested 
him since he had first met her at Mrs. 
Babcock’s, a year or more before. There 
was aspiration in her look, courage in 
the poise of the slender neck. A spirit 
quick yet shy looked out of her hazel 
eyes. The ladies of Mrs. Babcock’s 
house had sometimes confided to him 
that Miss Brewster seemed “awfully re- 
served—they couldn’t tell whether it 
was timidity or pride that made her so.” 
Jaffray had been sure that he recog- 
nized a youthful, intolerant pride as 
the foundation of that reserve which 
puzzled the ebulliently friendly among 
them. He and she had drifted, by vir- 
tue of this understanding of her, into a 
much more friendly intercourse than 
she had with any of the others among 
her fellow boarders; but to-night was 
the first night when they had touched 
upon intimacies. 

Studying the eager, alight face, 
watching the swift changes of expres- 
sion with which she recorded her im- 
pressions of the mimic show before her, 
he found himself marveling more than 
ever at the ladies who had found her 
“rather sweet, maybe, but not what 
you'd call pretty.” Pretty—no! But 
sweet—never ; at any rate never in the 









“Twenty ?” Walters determinedly struck in. 


saccharine sense in which Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s boarding-house used the word. 
He was older than she by some five 
years, and he had seen a good deal of 
the world and of women in his drifting 
life. But never had he seen a woman, 
he told himself, with more possibilities 
of fire, of feeling, of delicate apprecia- 
tions, gaieties, raptures—and of all 
their contradictions. Unappeased, the 
hunger, the ambition, the yearning— 
whatever it was that gave her face its 
individual charm and appeal—unap- 
peased, that quality might have the 
power to make her so unhappy, so dead 
or so rebellious. He waited impatiently 
for the end of the act—he wanted her 
to talk, to give him the key to her tem- 
perament. 

But when the play was over she was 
full of it. She had forgotten, apparent- 
ly, her dismissal from the Conservator 
office, her bitterness against her home— 





“That's indecent, Johnny.” 


everything but her enthusiasm for the 
graceful young star and her acting. 
Jaffray courteously seconded her for a 
while. Then he broke in upon the eulo- 
gies. 

“You know you were going to tell 
me something which any of the village 
loungers would tell me between trains 
at New Lebanon,” he reminded her. 
“You said that so that I would not pre- 
sume upon your confidences to think 
that we were great friends. But tell me 
about it.” 

At her desire they had walked 
through the cross-street on which the 
theater stood to Madison Avenue, and 
were now going down that quiet thor- 
oughfare, with the lighted tower of the 
Garden shining at its end. The crisp 
autumn air tingled the blood in their 
cheeks, their feet were springy on the 
pavements. She laughed at his inter- 
pretation of her remarks. 
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“T love this walk at night,” she said 
irrelevantly. “I often take it. I love 
the quiet, with the roar of the city 
breaking just beyond it; I love the car- 
riages that roll so decorously along it 
—they are so different from the ones in 
Fifth Avenue, don’t you think? And 
the dignified houses, and the lighted 
Garden—don’t you ever come out to 
breathe it all in?” 

“No, but I certainly shall if that is 
what you do and if I know when you 
are coming. You don’t mean that you 
come out on these tours of appreciation 
alone at night?” 

“Surely: Why not?” she answered 
indifferently. 

“Why not?” It was his turn to be 
an echo. “It’s dangerous. Suppose 
that some one should speak to you— 
follow you—annoy you.” 

“I don’t choose Broadway for my 
evening strolls—often,” she said gaily. 
“And any place in New York is safe for 
a woman intent upon her own affairs. 
I’ve learned that :‘much in my reporting. 
You know that although the Conserva- 
tor is the least sensational—the least 


progressive—of papers, still, it doesn’t 
provide chaperons with its woman re- 


porter. And though I’ve chiefly done 
the Dames and the Daughters and the 
bazaars in aid of the orthopedic hos- 
pitals, and the like, now and then I 
have stumbled on a real piece of work 
and have had to learn my way about 
the city.” 

“The Conservator—and so you're 
leaving it. And you won’t go home 
for even a visit. And you are going 
to tell me about it,” he recalled to her. 

“T spent years in the struggle to get 
away from home—why should I go 
back? Oh, how I beat my wings against 
the bars while I was there! I can’t tell 
you how I wanted the larger life, the 
stirring life, the chance of adventure! 
You wouldn’t believe, would you, that 
even this walk down this quiet avenue 
seems an adventure to me? At home— 
I should have been in bed and asleep 
these two hours now. There would 
have been no play, no lovely Ethel Bar- 
rymore, no theater filling with gay peo- 
ple in sumptuous clothes, no anything 
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—only my sister Catherine with her 
patience and her forbearance and all 
her Christian virtues to drive me to 
crime !” 

“Your sister lives at home?” 

“Yes. You know—of course you 
don’t, though—my father was a New 
Yorker who had a romantic love of 
nature. Poor dear! He admired sun- 
sets and pointed cedar-trees, and all 
that, and he had pleasant sensations 
when he saw them. And so, when he 
met my mother—she was a country 
judge’s daughter, but she had a long 
line of good farming ancestry back of 
her—I suppose it was natural for him 
to think that they were foreordained to 
lead a sweetly pastoral life together on 
a farm in her neighborhood. I fancy 
father saw himself in the rdle of the 
gentleman farmer, and that he thought 
being a gentleman farmer consisted in 
reading Herrick under his own trees 
and watching the hired man work. Of 
course, you know that the hired man 
never works? And that poor father had 
little time for Herrick, but absolutely 
no aptitude for hoeing? And that 
mother, with three times his practical 
ability and not a third of his feeling 
about it all, was the one who kept the 
place from utter ruin? And that she 
died when we—Cathie and I—were lit- 
tle, long-legged things, and that the 
three of us should all have been forlorn 
together but for Cathie, who somehow 
slipped into mother’s place and was 
wonderful and fine and sensible, and all 
that ?” 

She paused in her narrative. He 
looked down at her as they passed in 
the glare of a street lamp. There was 
a mutinous, mocking, half-sad com- 
pression of her lips. 

“Yes—I see. Your sister was Mar- 
tha, busied about many things. Well 
—Mary—go on.” 

She looked up and laughed, her rev- 
erie broken. 

“You do understand,” she said grate- 
fully. “Well, I wanted all that my fa- 
ther had foregone—the big life, the life 
of the world, contact with people, the 
chance to express myself. I had—I 
thought I had—a poor little gift of ex- 
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pression. My chief teacher, Mr. Twom- 
bley, in the village academy—New 
Lebanon, you must understand, has a 
famous old girls’ school—he thought 
so, too. Well, and Cathie always want- 
ed me to strain the grape-juice or to 
doctor the chicks when I wanted to 
write a thrilling poem. Oh, how we 
did not understand each other—Cathie 
and I! Or how she didn’t understand! 
I knew her well enough, and I didn’t 
mind her doing what she pleased, pro- 
vided only that she would give me the 
same liberty. I never harried her into 
reading Rossetti because I liked to—but 
she always tried to harry me into doing 
things which I didn’t like. I used to 
hide to escape her with her eternal list 
of things to be done. And she used to 
complain to poor father, and he—he 
was helpless. You see, he really sym- 
pathized with me, but he felt that he 
ought to uphold the older sister, the 
head of the household, the wonderful 
manager who kept us all together. And 
then, two years ago ” Again she 


paused, her shadowy face tender in the 


” 


darkness. “Then my father died,” she 
said simply, but with the sincere note of 
grief in her voice. 

“And you came to New York at 
last ?” 

She nodded. “It made the final 
breach between us, between my sister 
and me,” she said. “The farm was run 
down and badly mortgaged—of course. 
Did any one ever have a farm that 
wasn’t mortgaged? Catherine was bent 
upon working herself and me to skin 
and bone to save what was left—she 
loves the place with the stupidest, most 
unreasoning love. And I—I had a right 
to my own life, hadn’t I?” 

She defied him to deny her claims, 
and waited for his answer. He looked 
down at her with a smile in his eyes, 
but no ready acquiescence on his lips. 

“You think I didn’t have a right to 
my life?” She demanded it fiercely. 

“Go on. I’m reserving judgment.” 

“Ah, you’re taking sides with Cathie, 
like all of New Lebanon. Well, I didn’t 
care for them, and I—don’t—care—for 
—you! I insisted upon my chance. I 
didn’t make her sell the whole farm to 


give me my share—but I did make her 
sell some unencumbered fields which 
we had, and I took that money—oh, it 
was little, a very little !—as three-quar- 
ters of my inheritance, and I got Mr. 
Twombley to give me an introduction 
to Mr. Reed, of the Conservator. And’ 
I came “ 

“And saw and conquered?” He 
asked the question musingly. She 
darted a glance of suspicion and anger 
toward him. 

“Not yet,” she answered tersely. “But 
I shall, in spite of the purblind Con- 
servator, They'll be sorry some day— 
sorry as Oxford has been for firing out 
Shelley, sorry as—oh, as anything!” 

“Do you hear often from your sis- 
ter ?” 

“T have never heard from her since 
I came away. You don’t understand, 
after all. She hated me. You see, she 
loved the place—I dare say it was as 
though I had made her sacrifice a child 
to my selfish ends. But she—she want- 
ed me to sacrifice my life, my desires, 
my little talents, my everything, to her 
wretched fetish. No—we’ve never writ- 
ten. But you see, don’t you, Mr. 
Greene, that a visit home would be the 
last thing I should ever plan, unless I 
were going back in a blaze of glory— 
Emilia triumphans? Do you think me 
a vain, selfish beast and a horrid egoist ? 
I can’t help it. This is the first time 
I’ve had a real chance to talk about 
myself since I came to New York.” 

“T rather inferred that some of our 
fellow boarders had given you the 
chance to unburden your soul.” 

“Oh, those! The old busybodies! 
As though one would have anything to 
say to them except ‘good morning’ and 
‘good night’ !” 

“But your friends on the Conserva- 
tor—surely they know all about your 
history and have applauded your reso- 
lution to—live your own life—isn’t that 
the expression ?” 

“You're jeering at me,” said Emily. 
“But it’s no matter. As for the Con- 
servator—I sat decorously in a little pen 
for the women when I was in the office, 
and I don’t know—really know—two 
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souls on it, There was only one other 
woman there, and she didn’t like me. 
So you see—you’re my very first con- 
fidant. I hope I didn’t bore you.” 

“You didn’t,” Jaffray assured her, as 
they climbed the steps to the front door. 
“But I wish I knew what you were go- 
ing to do now.” 

“So do I. But I feel assured that it 
will be all right, now that I’ve had a 
pleasant evening. When I came in I 
was in the depths. It’s you that have 
pulled me out.” 

“I'd be glad to think that. If it’s 
true, you must let me try it again. Of 
course, you understand that I don’t ap- 
prove of it at all—of you and your 
work and your independence. I’m a 
moss-back, I’m a troglodyte. My ideas 
have never advanced beyond our grand- 
mothers, and I believe in a girl eating 
her heart out in her father’s house until 
some one comes along to marry her and 
to give her something beside her as- 
pirations to think of. That’s the sort of 
impressive male being 1 am, Miss Brew- 
ster.” He laughed at his own descrip- 
tion of himself. 

Emily smiled, too. 

“It would be a triumph to convert 
you,” she said. 

“T hope you'll try it. Thank you for 
coming out to-night with me. I think 
I'll take a turn with a cigar before I 
come in. Good night.” 

“Good night—and thank you!” 

She closed the heavy street door and 
ran up the stairs. It amused her to 
hear a rustle on the landing above the 
entrance-hall. The  Shetland-shawl 
widow was keeping a wary eye open 
for the homecomers—she had _ seen 
them go out together. The larger life 
as lived at Mrs. Babcock’s included a 
great deal of petty gossip! 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning Emily, after the 
fashion of impulsive young women, re- 
gretted that she had told Jaffray Greene 
anything of her present plight or of her 


past existence. Unjustly enough, she 
began by thinking of him as a person 
who had wormed his way into her con- 
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fidence ; but with all her faults, she was 
essentially an honest person, and by the 
time she had rolled her masses of chest- 
nut hair about her head she had come to 
a more impartial estimation of him. 
He had been the basin into which her 
too-long pent-up emotions and recol- 
lections had poured themselves. It had 
been no skill in cross-examination on 
his part that had won the story from 
her; it had been not even any ex- 
pressed sympathy with her. It had 
merely been her own overweening de- 
sire to talk—to talk and talk and talk— 
after the enforced silence of her two 
years in the big, lonely, uninterested 
city. She would, therefore, forgive him 
for knowing more about her affairs 
past and present than she had meant 
any one to know; but he must be care- 
ful not to presume upon his knowledge. 
She went down to breakfast prepared 
to rebuff any indication of intimacy, and 
was somewhat annoyed to find that Mr. 
Greene had already breakfasted and de- 
parted. . 

His draft of sympathy, she soon 
found, had been fatal to her reserves. 
After a dreary day, in which she at- 
tempted to do her trivial work on the 
Conservator and to put out feelers for 
a new position, she hurried home ac- 
tually hoping that he would be there, 
and that he would make an opportunity 
for her to tell him the troubles of the 
day. 

“T’ve really got it in me to be a 
clinging vine,” she said to herself, as 
she made her simple dinner toilet-—ma- 
king it with more care than usual, how- 
ever. “If I were married, I suppose I'd 
meet my husband at the front door with 
the tragic tale of the cook’s reckless use 
of butter and the chambermaid’s utter 
unreliability in dusting. Ugh! Horrid 
thought! I wonder if I ever would al- 
low marriage to degenerate into such 
a sordid thing as that. Of course, Cath- 
erine wouldn’t—but, then, her cook 
wouldn’t be extravagant with butter or 
her maid careless. Well, if Mr. Greene 
does talk to me this evening, I'll put a 
curb upon my lips. I shall not be one 
of those teary creatures who is always 
telling her troubles.” 
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But Mr. Greene was not at home that 
evening. Emily felt defrauded. She 
was more annoyed the next morning 
when his place at the table was again 
vacant. Not until Mrs. Babcock, fune- 
real and imposing in black silk, men- 
tioned that Mr. Greene’s firm had a 
case which had sent him to Cleveland in 
search of missing witnesses was Emily 
appeased. Then she was disappointed. 
She realized for the first time what the 
little bit of human sympathy, human 
friendliness, had meant to her. It was 
dreadful to have it snatched away as 
soon as it had been proffered to her. 

-As the days went on and the prospect 
of another position to supply her with 
the means of living did not seem bright, 
she longed more and more for the only 
person who had shown any interest in 
her since she had come to the great 
town. Long ago she had lost the gold- 
en vision with which she had come to 
New York—the vision of suppliant ed- 
itors, of thin little volumes of charm- 
ing verses and delicigus essays, of mod- 
est renown, of a pleasant, feminine 
lionship. Those things she still de- 
voutly believed that the future held. 
But the crowded box upon her writing- 
table held too many cold rebuffs of her 
talent, in the shape of printed rejection 
slips, for her to have any wild hope of 
being able to support herself without 
a steady position. She had saved noth- 
ing—who could save anything in New 
York from the emoluments of a “space” 
job on the Conservator? She had spent 
all that she had brought from home. It 
was intensely necessary that she should 
find a new position, and that at once. 
The alternative of a slinking return to 
New Lebanon! 

She went from office to office, avoid- 
ing only the sensational papers. For 
those she had imbibed the Conservator's 
spirit of contempt, though without the 
Conservator’s excellent reason of finan- 
cial envy. Besides, she had been well 
trained in literature at the old academy 
on the New Hampshire hill, and her 
nice discrimination revolted at the lurid 
sheets. 

One day, discouraged, almost de- 
spairing, she came out of the Daily 
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Ai gis office, where she had been com- 
pelled to make her communication to 
the managing editor via the head office- 
boy, and had, through the same undig- 
nified avenue, received the brief reply: 
“Sorry; nothing doing at present.” 
Each effort to see an editor required a 
tremendous screwing up of her courage. 
She hated, with the passion of proud, 
undisciplined souls, to be in the position 
of a seeker after favors. She was shy, 
with a sort of arrogant shyness, and 
her breath came unevenly and her blood 
coursed hot and cold when she had to 
beg interviews with these potentates. 

As she went down the £gis steps, 
half blind with hot tears behind her eye- 
lids, some one stopped her. It was the 
genial Waters. 

“Hello, Miss Brewster! Don’t cut 
old friends like this!” 

“Oh—how—how do you do?” fal- 
tered Emily. 

“I’m sorry to hear that you’ve had 
the grand bounce, too,” pursued Wa- 
ters. 

Emily glanced guiltily about her; she 
hoped that the passers-by did not hear. 

“Who told you?” 

“Old Lady Poindexter.” 

“T didn’t know she knew,” said Em- 
ily bitterly. “She has never said any- 
thing to me about it.” 

“T met her on the subway last night 
and’ she mentioned it. She’s a queer 
duck—a little afraid of you, I guess— 
young blood and all that.” 

“She needn’t have been.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Waters with friendly directness. 

“Go home and raise chickens, I sup- 
pose. No one seems to want me here.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Don’t you let any 
of them get you to seeing things in 
that cerulean color. Have you tried 
the 

“I’ve tried every one—except, of 
course, Pink Publicity and the Blast.” 

“That’s where you are making a mis- 
take. It’s those two papers which em- 
ploy the most women. On all the dead 
’uns they don’t want anything of a wom- 
an reporter except that pink-tea-in-the- 
blue-ballroom-of-Terry’s rot. Whereas 
the Pink and the Blast want women’s 
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impression of crime, of street parades, 
of economic conditions, of engine-dri- 
ving—of everything! Do you know 
any one on the Blast?” 

Emily shook her head. 

“Come on with me and I'll introduce 
you to Johnny Norton, and tell him to 
give you a job.” Emily winced. She 
hated this bluff, coarse patronage. “He 
can’t take me on—the Old Man won’t 
have me because I once made him the 
laughing-stock of the whole city’— 
thus Waters, boastfully—“‘when he was 
trying to break into society. But Johnny 
Norton came from my town out in 
God’s country, and he’ll do anything I 
say. Come along. I'll tell him how 
you can sling English, if you have the 
chance.” 

Half unwillingly, Emily submitted to 
the rough, good-natured guidance of 
the friendly Waters. In a few min- 
utes she found herself in the crowded 
city room of the Blast. The Blast, un- 
like the Conservator, which issued only 
one edition a day, sent one hot from 
the presses about every half-hour, and 
the “shop” was marvelously bustling 
and active. Waters, scorning reception- 
room, cards, and guardians of the outer 
portals, had elbowed aside the small 
office-boy who protected the immediate 
entrance to the city room, and Emily 
perforce followed her guide unan- 
nounced into the big, shabby office, 
with its green drop-lights over its 
desks, its shirt-sleeved men, its smoke, 
its litter of torn editions and of copy- 
paper on the floor, its line of tele- 
phone-booths, all of them apparently 
occupied. 

She scarcely heard what Waters said 
as he presented her to the big, loose- 
jewled, sallow, frowning, lip-pursing 
man at the news-desk. She was con- 
scious of a keen survey, of her own 
blushes, of her faltering replies to in- 
cisive questions. 

“Umph-umph!” said the big man at 
last, rolling his lips and biting at them. 
“Well, I might as well try you. One 
of our young women has just thrown 
us down on the Dennison case—been 
following that?” 

“Not—not very closely, I’m afraid,” 
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Emily confessed. The Conservator had 
given not four inches of space to the 
story of the attractive swindler which 
was covering first and second pages of 
the successive editions of the Blast. 

“That’s bad. However—go over to 
the Criminal Court building—General 
Sessions, Part—umph—Part IIl—and 
get us a story of the woman. A study 
of her—you can’t sketch, can you?” 

INO. 

“Too bad. Well, we haven’t any 
woman on that story and it will test you 
out. Glad to oblige any friend of Wa- 
ters, you know. He and I are old pals.” 

“So Mer. Waters was telling me,” 
Emily forced herself to say. “But do 
I understand that you want me to be- 
gin at once?” 

“That’s what I do. Our Miss Martin 
has gone home to be married—most un- 
timely! You’re not under any obliga- 
tion to stay for any definite time on the 
Conservator?” 

“No—er—but 

“This is so sudden, Johnny!” inter- 
rupted Waters. “And, besides, you for- 
got to mention the trifling matter of 
compensation.” 

“Sure enough. How would twenty 
strike you for a beginning, Miss Brew- 
ster ?” 

“Twenty?” Waters determinedly 
struck in. “That’s indecent, Johnny. 
How’s Miss Brewster going to live on 
twenty a week? It wouldn’t keep her 
in—what’s the feminine of cigars?” 

Emily smiled. Twenty a week had 
seemed ample to her; she had not av- 
eraged fifteen by the Conservator’s 
space-rates, but she thought she would 
let Waters do what he could for her. 

“Well, then, five more for your cara- 
mels, Miss Brewster—and no injured 
feelings if the thing doesn’t pan out?” 

“That will be very good,” said Emily 
sedately. Twenty-five a week! What 
would Catherine, painfully counting 
her egg-money, say to that if she knew 
it? 

“When you bring your story in this 
evening, come to me and I'll introduce 
you to the head of the copy-desk and 
the other necessary evils of the estab- 
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lishment. Make it as human as you can 
—that’s the way to look at crime—it’s 
a matter of human interest! I'll find a 
desk for you bythe time you get back.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Emily awk- 
wardly, feeling herself dismissed. “And 
thank you, Mr. Waters, very, very 
much.” 

“It’s Johnny Norton and his noisy 
Blast should thank me, not you, Miss 
Brewster,” said Waters kindly. “It'll 
be a great change for them to have 
some one on the staff who knows how 
to write. Good day. See you soon 
again. Good luck!” 

And she made her way out of the 
dirty, noisy office, almost dazed with 
the suddenness with which she found 
herself a member of the Blast’s force. 

At the Conservator office she told her 
tale with a mixture of shame and 
boastfulness. Mr. Reed raised his eye- 
brows. 

“The Blast? I should scarcely have 
thought you would care for it. How- 
ever, I wish you all success. And, of 
course, it’s experience. It will be val- 
uable when you come to do your own 
writing instead of the mewspaper’s. 
You'll see more of life there than here. 
Don’t run away with the thought, 
though, that life’s all battle, murder, 
and sudden death! Correct that im- 
pression by remembering our old friend, 
the gentle, scholarly Twombley. Let me 
hear how you get on.” 

“The Blast?” Mrs. Poindexter sur- 
veyed Emily with a wall-eyed stare of 
disapproval as that young woman, re- 
moving her personal possessions from 
her desk, could not forbear from im- 
parting her news.’ “Really, my dear 
Miss Brewster, I am sorry it had to 
come to that. I wish—I wish there 
might have been a little corner in my 
own department. But you know how it 
has been—old contributors, family con- 
nections—really, I’ve had no freedom. 
I’m sure you understand. But I do 
hope that something congenial will soon 
relieve you from the necessity of work- 
ing on the Blast.” 

With which benedictions Emily took 
her leave of the Conservator office, and 
made her unaccustomed way to the 
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Criminal Court building. Her heart 
beat unevenly with excitement and 
nervous dread. A court was an awful 
place to her. She had read a few copies 
of the Blast with the preliminary 
“stories” concerning Mrs. Dennison in 
them, and she was a little breathless at 
the prospect of so near a view of an 
adventuress—or a victim of circum- 
stances. 

Shamefacedly she told the big po- 
liceman at the door of the court-room 
who she was, when he tried to block 
her way. He admitted her then—she 
found that the Blast was a name to 
conjure by in the circles in which she 
now was. He escorted her to a long 
table outside the bar. The judge and 
jury had not yet come in from the noon 
recess, and the reporters’ table was al- 
most empty. One grizzled man lounged 
back and read a paper, and a youth 
drew pictures on a sheet of copy-paper 
as he sprawled on the table. Neither 
of them seemed interested in her pres- 
ence, and by and by her breathing grew 
normal. Then came a straggling group 
of lawyers and witnesses; then the in- 
evitable “benchers” who haunt all the 
proceedings in the criminal courts, as 
a superior sort of free theatrical per- 
formance. The jury filed into its box— 
Emily pitied the mental status of the 
accused person whose “peers” they 
were! 

Then the crier loudly and unintelligi- 
bly proclaimed that the judge was ap- 
proaching, the court-room shambled to 
its feet until a tall, handsome, rather 
sleepy-looking man in a black robe 
came in and seated himself behind the 
desk, and before a large picture of Jus- 
tice in beautifully painted garments. 

And then the officers brought in the 
prisoner, a slight woman, beautifully 
coiffed, beautifully dressed, carrying 
herself with grace and erectness. The 
Blasts former reporter had seen her 
“beautiful,” “mysterious,” and all the 
marvelous things which the yellow 
journals invariably find a woman who 
is in a position requiring explanation. 
Emily found her amazingly self-pos- 
sessed, but with an air of quiet, aston- 
ished good breeding rather than of 
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They picnicked in the green woods, and he proved himself a master builder of camp-fires. 


bravado, as though she were childishly 
amazed that any one could believe any- 
thing against her; pretty, surely—and 
surely, surely, too doll-like a little crea- 
ture ever to have planned the extensive 
swindles of which she was accused—the 
wholesale cheating of retail merchants 
out of thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars in fabrics, furniture, and jewels. 


Eloise Dennison was the name by 
which the lady was known. Her own 
account of herself was a compound of 
simplicity and complexity. That is, she 
herself seemed perfectly satisfied with 
its clarity, but an outsider’s brain, like 
Emily’s, for instance, could not see this 
luminosity. She was a widow from 
a middle Western city; a widow with 














one child; a woman accustomed from 
infancy to every luxury—a rich man’s 
daughter, a rich man’s wife. Of course, 
she had opened accounts at the big 
stores in New York—had not her ref- 
erences been satisfactory to them? And 
when her bills had grown large—aggre- 
gating thousands in a few months—she 
had paid with drafts against her own 
money, held in trust for her. 

If her trustee in Chicago had pro- 
tested the drafts and disappeared, why 
didn’t her creditors go after him? He 
was to blame—not she. And if the 
jewelers and furriers couldn’t find their 
goods to reclaim—what did they ex- 
pect? Much of it had been purchased 
for gifts. If she had not been subjected 
to this outrage of arrest and imprison- 
ment, she could have looked up her 
missing trustee, and by this time every- 
thing would have been settled. 

This, Emily inferred, was Mrs. Den- 
nison’s story. Looking at the ingenuous, 
babyish face, the new reporter’ of the 
Blast concluded that the prisoner might 
indeed be innocent. 

“She’s the sort that has no head for 
business,” quoth the superior, sapient 
Emily to herself, “and that would get 
herself into just such a muddle as this.” 

The which theory she set down in her 
report of the afternoon’s proceedings, 
which had been chiefly taking the testi- 
mony of store managers and credit 
men. 

The next day Mrs. Dennison’s law- 
yer, an oily gentleman with a large- 
domed head, approached Emily to tell 
her how much his client had appreciated 
the Blast’s story that morning. 

“Mrs. Dennison asked me to tell 
you,” he rumbled forth unctuously, 
“that as soon as she saw you, she felt 
that her case was brighter. A woman 
—a good woman—understands another 
good woman. Even the best of us men 
are blunderers and bunglers. When 
you see her with her little boy—an 
angel child, my dear madam, an angel! 
—in court to-day—ah! there will be a 
scene worthy your pen!” 

Emily felt a thrill of gratification 
combined with a little instinctive repug- 
nance. 
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But the Blast office had already good- 

naturedly congratulated her upon her 
“story.” It was a friendly “shop,” very 
different from the Conservator’s. Al- 
ready two other girls had introduced 
themselves to her—and a half a dozen 
men as well. She was to lunch that 
day with Beulah Horton, the clever car- 
icaturist. And Lola Farrand had asked 
her to come to see her—Lola Farrand 
did the beauty hints and the love-lorn 
column and any odd jobs that came up. 
Oh, they were very friendly and amu- 
sing—exactly what Emily had always 
thought true artists would be in their 
reception of a stranger and a sister. 

That evening, when she trod the fa- 
miliar stone steps to Mrs. Babcock’s 
door, she was more contented than she 
had ever been since she came to New 
York. She was seeing Life. She was 
meeting People Who Did Things. She 
was out of the convention-ridden circle 
of the country; she was free; she was 
in the glad air of achievement, of in- 
spiration! Some day she would go 
home a benefactress; she would buy 
back the fields whose sale had made the 
unhealed breach between her and Cath- 
erine. She would be broad and kind 
and forgiving—it would be easy to be 
forgiving if one were only successful. 
Virtue would be easy then. 

Beaming, she opened the door to find 
Jaffray Greene in the hall, parleying 
with an expressman. He looked his 
pleasure at seeing her; she was sur- 
prised to find how nearly she had for- 
gotten him in two days—when she had 
missed him so for two weeks. 


CHAPTER III. 


It required a frame of mind like 
Emily’s to appreciate the beauty of 
Henriquez’ restaurant at night. That 
dingy resort of down-town gourmands 
does the great volume of its business at 
noon, when men from the offices all 
around fill its three floors. In the eve- 
ning only a few diners are to be found 
there—generally newspaper men and 
women who, having grown callous to 


soiled walls, are able to view humorous- 
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ly the occasional approach of a cock- 
roach, provided only that their dishes 
be well flavored. 

Since her engagement upon the 
Blast’s staff, Emily had been dining 
here a great deal. Beulah Horton was 
her usual dinner companion, and often 
Lola Farrand joined them. There was 
no doubt that even to the uneducated 
palate the food was more appealing 
than that served at Mrs. Babcock’s. 
There was no doubt, either, that the 
conversation of Miss Beulah Horton 
was infinitely more amusing than that 
of the Shetland-shawl widow, and that 
the remarks of the occasional acquaint- 
ances who joined them had a color and 
freedom quite lacking in the boarding- 
house. Sometimes it frightened Emily 
a little to see how many of the twenty- 
five dollars, that a fortnight ago had 
seemed riches to her, were finding their 
way into Mr. Henriquez’ pocket. 

“T’ve got to stop this dining down- 
town every night,” she confided to Beu- 
lah this evening. “Mrs. Babcock, my 
funereal landlady, does not allow me 
any rebate, and—well, I’ve got to stop 
it, that’s all.” 

Beulah was scanning the bill of fare 
with a thoughtful line between her bold 
black eyebrows. She had a swarthy, 
triangular, little face, with something 
indescribably gaminish about it. Peo- 
ple always looked at her twice, although 
she was small enough to have been lost 
in a crowd, had not she taken pains to 
accentuate all her peculiarities in such 
fashion as to provoke the second glance. 
For a minute she did not reply to Em- 
ily’s observation; she was too deeply 
engaged with the problem before her. 
One of the proudest boasts of Beulah’s 
career was that she could order a dinner 
as well as any man, and she was en- 
gaged now in proving her title to this 
championship. 

“What do you say to French arti- 
chokes?” she asked. ‘‘And then some 
toasted crackers and Camembert—the 
Camembert is just ripe now.” 

“T say anything you please this time, 
for it’s my last appearance in Henri- 
quez’ for some weeks to come. I’m not 
a purse-proud caricaturist like you, and 
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I can’t afford this sort of thing every 
day in the week.” 

“You needn’t have paid all these 
times, if you hadn’t been such a queer, 
little, obstinate thing,” said Beulah in- 
differently, and quite ignoring the fact 
that she was much the smaller of the 
two. “Any of the men would have 
paid our check any night, if you had let 
them.” 

A bright flush dyed Emily’s face at 
this remark. That was one aspect of 
the Larger Life, of the life of glorious 
individual freedom, as she was living it 
in the Blast office, which did not ap- 
peal to her. Blinded as she was by the 
glamour of her new surroundings, she 
was nevertheless at bottom a rather 
clear-sighted girl, and it had not es- 
caped her that her two intimates in the 
office calmly reckoned as part of their 
perquisites the meals which, as Beulah 
said, they had “off” their masculine as- 
sociates. 

“Don’t get so hot,” remarked Beulah 
lightly. “You’ve spent your precious 
coin and preserved your precious self- 
respect, all right, haven’t you? But 
you look at the thing in the wrong 
light, my dear. Just think—half the 
men don’t get home to dinner more than 
one night in the week; it’s a positive 
godsend to them to find any women 
whom they know with whom they can 
eat their evening meal. Besides, if they 
weren’t paying for our meals, they’d 
be matching pennies to see who should 
pay for a whole bunch of their own. 
And besides, yet again, there isn’t one 
of them that doesn’t make more than 
we do.” 

The reasoning rang hollow to Emily, 
and worse than hollow—sordid and vul- 
gar. For all her new friend’s air of 
familiarity with life, for all her bizarre 
wit and slangy piquancy, there were 
times when Emily, had she been using 
her old critical vocabulary, would have 
called her merely common, merely 
coarse. 

But whatever answer trembled on her 
lips to-night was lost, for before she 
could make it, there was a figure stand- 
ing beside their table in the long, half- 
empty dining-room. A light of genuine 
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pleasure ran over Beulah’s little face as 
she glanced up, and indeed the man was 
good-looking enough to provoke pleas- 
ure in any beholder. Tall, clean-limbed, 
clean-shaven, with the easy air of the 
great world about him, browned as 
though by outdoor life, keen-eyed, smi- 
ling like one who takes the world at a 
pleasant valuation, he seemed even to 
Emily’s stranger eyes a very goodly ap- 
parition. 

“Why, Mr. Cortelyou!” cried Beu- 
lah. “‘How very nice to see you! When 
did you get back? This is a surprise. 
I didn’t know that you were expected 

9 

“Oh, I had a sudden attack of home- 

sickness for Park Row one night in 
Paris. There was a steamer sailing the 
next day from Cherbourg, and—here I 
am.” 
He turned his attention toward Em- 
ily. She liked his deep voice. She 
liked the impulsiveness that his unex- 
pected return disclosed. Beulah’s salu- 
tation had given the later member of 
the Blast office the clue to the new- 
comer’s identity. He was one of a 
somewhat numerous host of managing 
editors, and he was, plainly enough, the 
admiration and despair of even those 
who did not like him—and they were 
not a few. He had been taking a be- 
lated holiday when Emily had first ap- 
peared upon the horizon. There was a 
kindly and winning cordiality in the 
smile he bent upon her. 

“And this is Miss Brewster,” he said, 
“with whose praises the office is ring- 
ing. Aren’t you going to introduce me 
in proper form, Miss Horton?” 

Beulah performed the office of intro- 
ducer with some jest at the expense of 
each of them. 

“May I join you two young ladies?” 

Often as she had heard others of her 
associates say these same words, it 
seemed to Emily that the way Cortelyou 
uttered them made them a mark of al- 
most royal condescension. She blushed 
and fluttered a little—she had not lost 
the little reserves and timidities which 
had been characteristic of her. 

“Do,” said Beulah cordially. “And 
tell us all about Paris and all about 


your trip, and what you mean to do 
with us all, now that you’ve come 
back.” 

“IT mean to do? You know that I 
am the most idle and inconsequential 
person in the world, Miss Horton. Why 
try to make me out a bugaboo of a doer- 
of-things to Miss Brewster ?” 

“You know, Emily”—it had already 
come to first names between the girls— 
“Mr. Cortelyou is one of those amazing 
human beings who always seems abso- 
lutely idle, absolutely leisurely, absolute- 
ly pleasure-seeking re 

“*Seems, madam? Nay, it is—I 
know not seems,’ ” quoted Mr. Cortel- 
you, with a laugh. 

“And yet it is he who has really made 
the Blast, it is he who thinks of all 
our wonderful features, who brings 
down the gray hairs of all other editors 
with sorrow to their grave.” 

“Tt is I who failed to achieve Miss 
Brewster for our staff,” interrupted 
Cortelyou, still looking at Emily with 
the friendly smile about his well-cut 
mouth, the humorous, half-admiring 
gleam in his gray eyes. “And from 
what they tell me and from what I 
read, that is going to be one of the 
great feathers of Johnny Norton’s cap 
—that he discovered a new star in the 
reportorial firmament while I was off 
gallivanting.” 

It was very open flattery, yet it was 
delivered with such an air of easy half- 
raillery that Emily did not know how 
to take it. The air and the smiling 
eyes and the smiling lips—perhaps even, 
who knows? the well-cut clothes, the 
well-tied cravat, the well-kept hands— 
made her palpitate a little with embar- 
rassment and pleasure. Gray Mr. Reed 
on the Conservator; stooping, unworld- 
ly Mr. Twombley in the old academy ; 
her gentle, dreaming father ; young, un- 
tried, unfinished Jaffray Greene—all 
these, the finest gentlemen whom she 
had known, were as unlike this man as 
were the half-baked, noisy, exagger- 
atedly Bohemian or exaggeratedly well- 
groomed young reporters of her more 
recent acquaintance. 

“T am afraid that you are making 
fun of me,” she said at last. “I’— 
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she raised her eyes to his honestly and 
a little pathetically for all their smiling 
—‘“I am a very serious person, and it 
isn’t fair to make game of me.” 

“TI know you’re an earnest person,” 
he answered. “And—you’ll let me be 
personal?—a sensitive one. I should 
have known you a poet even if Johnny 
Norton hadn’t been boasting from the 
Battery to the Bronx that the Blast had 
as good a poet now as the Evening 
Chronicle, as soon as she’d begin to 
write. But I see humor as well as sen- 
sitiveness at the bottom of those wells.” 
He looked directly into her eyes. 

“You're embarrassing her frightfully, 
Mr. Cortelyou,” declared Beulah, tired 
of being left so long out of the con- 
versation. “If you expect us to stay 
with you while you eat your dinner, 
you must order now. We’re nearly 
through.” 

“Ever practical !” 

He turned his laughing regard now 


“toward Beulah. In a minute he had 


given his order, and when it arrived, 
small as it was, it seemed to Emily that 
Beulah’s claim to fame was wrested 
from her. Surely here was an artist in 
matters of the palate. She had a great 
wave of scorn for the simple abundance 
of the New Lebanon table, for the un- 
attractive food of the boarding-house. 
In a minute or two a waiter followed 
with a cooler. 

“You are going to drink to my re- 
turn,” Mr. Cortelyou informed them, 
as he glanced at the label on the cham- 
pagne-bottle. Beulah stole a_ swiit 
glance toward Emily—so far that young 
New Englander had declined wine with 
her meals, but to-night apparently she 
was going to make no protest. 

She made none and she drank her 
share of the golden bubbles. This new- 
comer overbore all her old scruples 
with his air of worldly omniscience. 
She felt that it would have been horri- 
bly provincial for her to have refused 
to drink to his return. And somehow 
in the general clearance of checks, hers 
and Beulah’s were gathered up with his, 
and that which had seemed to her so 
cheap and sordid an hour before seemed 
now merely natural. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The new office-boy at the Conserva- 
tor office was sorting mail with the aid 
of a companion. 

“Miss Emily Brewster—say, where’s 
Miss Brewster’s desk?” 

“Miss Brewster—she’s been fired,” 
said the other boy. “Here, give it to 
me an’ I’ll direct it to where she lives. 
Where does it come from? ’Tain’t got 
a furrin stamp on it, has it? Naw— 
just plain old Georgie Washington with 
his long neck. New Lebanon, N. H.— 
ain’t it funny where people come 
from ?” 

Thus he meditated aloud, while he 
scrawled on the unoccupied part of the 
envelope the street and number of Mrs. 
Babcock’s establishment. 

The letter arrived at Mrs. Babcock’s 
that evening. Jaffray Greene, turning 
over the mail on the hall-table before 
he went.down to dinner, saw the letter, 
and it cut his heart. He and Emily 
had ended their brief friendship with 
mutual recrimination. She had told him 
that he was an unwarrantably imperti- 
nent person, and he haa replied that he 
would bear all the hard things she chose 
to say of him provided only she would 
let him influence her not to stay on 
the Blast. That was after he had 
watched in silence for a month her utter 
absorption in her new work. 

“Good Lord!” he had been strong in 
his language when finally he did speak. 
“The foolish little paragraphs you were 
doing for the Conservator were bad 
enough for a grown woman—but this, 
this is positively indecent!” He held 
a copy, more or less variegated in hue, 
adorned with large splashes of pictures, 
screaming with enormous type, toward 
her as he spoke. “I tell you, this is a 
sewer. What business have you to aid 
in defiling the public mind with such 
stuff as this?” 

“Mr. Greene,” Emily had retorted, 
white with fury, “have I ever given you 
any license to address me in this fash- 
ion? Are you my brother or my father 
or my guardian in any way, that you 
should presume—that you should dare 


.—to talk to me like this?” 





























It was but the work of an instant for her to gather these together and to leave 


the room. 


“Oh, you may take that tone if you 
please,” answered the young man dog- 
gedly, “but I shall not apologize or 
back down one step. If I saw a man 
jumping off the ferry-boat I wouldn’t 
wait to be introduced to him to hold on- 
to his coat-tails or to sit upon his head, 
for that matter, if I got the chance. 
And when I see a woman—a refined, 
delicate-minded, decent woman—com- 
mitting a sort of intellectual suicide, I’m 
blessed if I’m going to stand on my p’s 
and q’s before telling her what I think. 
It’s disgraceful—the better you do it 
the worse it is. To prostitute talent to 
such uses as these—murder, intrigue, 
divorce A 

“Mr. Greene!” Emily’s voice was 
furious. 

“You can’t bear me to mention the 
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things, and yet you 
wallow in them all 
day long; you wal- 
low in all their sick- 
ening details in or- 
der that others may 
wallow in their turn. 
Is this what you call 
your _ self-expres- 
sion? God help you 
if it is!” 

“You're insuffera- 
ble,” cried the girl, 
scarcely able to ar- 
ticulate for anger. 
“Please consider 
that our acquaint- 
ance ends here and 
now.” 

He looked at her 
a little dazedly, as 
though the full 
force of her mean- 
ing had hardly pen- 
etrated through his 
indignation and dis- 
gust. 

“What’s that you 
say ?” 

“T said that our 
acquaintance was to 
end here and now,” 
answered Emily in 
a more natural 
voice. 

This time he seemed to understand 
her. Her words had the effect of a 
chilling douche upon his wrath. He 
stood before her, stiff and boyish. 

“That, of course, is for you to de- 
cide,’ he answered a little woodenly. 
“T am sorry to have overstepped the 
bounds of politeness. Some time I hope 
you will be able to understand that it 
was my Sincere interest in you, my re- 
spect for you, that made me do it.” 

“Respect!” Emily had echoed in a 
half-strangled voice. And then she had 
fled from the stuffed glories of the par- 
lor upholstery, in the midst of which 
the conversation had taken place, to her 
own room. Opposition and criticism 
always made her angry even to tearful- 
ness. She wanted admiration, sym- 
pathy—“understanding,” she called it. 
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By chance, the next day Beulah Hor- 
ton had proposed that they join forces 
and keep house together in a little flat. 
“So much freer,” Beulah had said. 
“And think of the jolly little Sunday- 
night suppers we can have!” 

Ordinarily such a proposition would 
have found Emily cold. Much as she 
valued her new friend’s society, she in- 
stinctively shrank from any greater in- 
timacy with her. Besides, the cost of 
such a project would probably have 
seemed to her prohibitive. But all con- 
siderations were swallowed up in her 
sense of outrage against Jaffray Greene. 
She jumped at the chance to leave Mrs. 
Babcock’s. 

Beulah, it immediately developed, 
had exactly the right apartment in her 
mind’s eye. To be sure, it was not upon 
a park, and only one of the rooms 
opened to the outer air. “But, pshaw, 
we'll be asleep most of the time that 
we're home,” thus Beulah lightly dis- 
missed the objection of sunlessness. It 
was delightfully near the theaters and 
the shops, and though it cost a little 
more than either of the girls could af- 
ford, Beulah was happily convinced that 
their economy in the matter of meals 
would rapidly equalize their outlay to 
the income. So that two days after her 
quarrel with Jaffray Greene, Emily 
found herself the part-proprietor of 
four rooms, a’ kitchenette and bath, 
some instalment-plan beds and bureaus, 
some India cotton prints, a tea-kettle 
and a chafing-dish. 

“T am so glad to hear from Miss 
Horton that you and she are setting 
up your own household gods,” said Mr. 
Cortelyou, meeting her in the hall that 
afternoon. ‘She has already been good 
enough to ask me to come and see you 
some time. You see, I was a very foxy 
person and made sure of an invitation 
from her, because I was afraid you 
might never give me one.” 

“T am sure we shall both be very 
glad to see you,” said Emily primly, 
and hated herself for the unsophisti- 
cated, precise sound of her words. Why 
did all lightness of touch, all playful- 
ness, all whimsy, all wit, desert her 
when Mr. Cortelyou spoke to her—Mr. 
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Cortelyou who, more than any one else, 
aroused in her the desire to be her most 
brilliant? She had demanded Jaffray 
Greene’s unquestioning approval and 
had been outraged when it was denied 
her, But she was willing to remold 
herself to Leighton Cortelyou’s stand- 
ard, if she could. 

And that was the day that the office- 
boy at the Conservator sent a letter 
from New Lebanon, N. H., to Miss 
Brewster in care of Mrs. Babcock. Mrs. 
Babcock, righteously annoyed at any 
desertions from her ranks, had coldly 
informed the postman the next morning 
that Miss Brewster no longer lived at 
her house, and that he had better. take 
the letter away again. This the post- 
man did, and by nightfall Mrs. Bab- 
cock received from her departed board- 
er a forwarding address. 

“M’m,” commented the lady. “I 
don’t think much of that neighborhood. 
She’ll be going in for lobster suppers 
the next thing you know. It’s a pity 
she hadn’t left her address before that 
letter was sent off this morning.” 

Then the letter from Lebanon, N. H., 
lay a few days in the New York post- 
office, but no one came to claim it. 
Emily had few correspondents, and 
there was no other mail redirected from 
Mrs. Babcock’s house. By and by it 
drifted down to the dead-letter office, 
and there, presumably, was in,due time 
“destroyed or otherwise disposed of, as 
required by law.” 

What the letter had said was this: 

Sunset Ripce, New Lesanon, N. H., 
January 3, 190—. 

My Dear Sister Emity: All day long I 
have been thinking about you with the old 
tenderness that I used to have when you 
were a little girl and I your managing big 
sister. That doesn’t mean that I have not 
often had waves of that tenderness sweep 
over me since you and I parted, so bitterly, 
so wrongly, two years ago. But heretofore 
I have always fought it—we are both Gil- 
mans on our mother’s side, and you know 
what they are for obstinacy! To-day I have 
yielded entirely to the old feeling, and I am 
writing to tell you so. I am writing, dear, 
dear Emily, to say that I was wilful and 
unkind to you when you went away from 
home. 

You used to call the farm my fetish— 
well, I suppose it has been; and like all 
people who have fetishes, I have made sacri- 
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fices to it and have required sacrifices of 
others to it, which were unreasonable and 
wrong. Slowly there has grown upon me 
the knowledge that I had no right to hinder 
and hamper you in your life; but, truly, 
Emily, it was not merely because I hated 
to sell the old wood-lot and those fields, but 
because I hated to have you go. It was 
because I had always thought of you as an 
impulsive, gifted little girl—a child—and it 
seemed dreadful to me to think of your being 
off alone in the big city. 

It wasn’t all selfish, my fighting you in the 
way that I did. But I think now that it was 
all unwise and that it was so mixed up with 
selfishness that more wisdom than I have is 
required to sift the good feeling from the 
bad. Won’t you forgive me for all the harsh 
things I said, and won't you believe that I 
have wiped out of my recollection every cruel 
thing you said to me at that time? 

The old house looks very cheerful. I had 
it painted last spring and it is the most 
glistening object on the Ridge. If you were 
here with your good taste to make some sug- 
gestions, I think I should do over the living- 
room. But I’m afraid of my own ideas on 
household decoration. Won’t you come 
home and tell me what sort of wall-paper 
and what sort of curtains we ought to have 
in the old room? You see I say “home,” 
Emily. That is what I mean. You are al- 
ways to think of this place as your home. 
That foolish quarrel of ours shall be as 
though it never had been, and this place 
shall be just as much yours as mine. I 
know you won’t charge me a heavy rent 
because I am occupying it all alone. 

Write to me, Emily, and tell me that it is 
all past, our folly and our fury. I can’t tell 
you how eagerly I shall watch for your 
letter, and then how eagerly for you to 
come. You must need a long holiday, and 
the hills are wonderful and beautiful now in 
their white covering. You’d be inspired to 
the very best poetry you ever wrote in your 
life, and though I’m a better judge of pre- 
serves than of poetry, I believe that you can 
write good verse, and I want to do my little 
part in helping you achieve your desire. 

Your loving sister, 
CATHERINE. 


That was the letter which went to 
the dead-letter office, the letter for an 
answer to which Catherine Brewster 
waited eagerly, hopefully, discouraged- 
ly, despairingly, day by day. It was 
March before she said to herself: “She 
will not forgive me. She doesn’t want 
to be sisters again.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“You know,” said Mrs. Dennison, 
ciasping Emily’s hand in both of her 
soft, jeweled ones, “I really regard you 


as my deliverer. You and the Blast 
stood by me so nobly during all that 
wretched time.” She closed her eyes 
to indicate exhaustion and horror, and 
lifted a little vinaigrette to her nostrils. 
“You understood at once. Your article 
the very first day showed that. You 
knew that I was a lady, that it was 
quite impossible for me to have done 
those dreadful things. And you said 
so—in such a lovely style, too, dear— 
and of course it impressed the public 
and it helped to impress the jury. I had 
no real fear—I was conscious of my 
own innocence, and of course Colonel 
Dwyer is a very able lawyer; I’ve 
known him ever since I was a tiny girl. 
You may pretend—I mean the public, 
or the law, or whatever it is—may pre- 
tend that jurors don’t read the papers. 
I know they do. And when they read 
what you had to say in the Blast it 
helped to acquit me.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Dennison”’—Emily man- 
aged to release her hand from the cling- 
ing hold of the other woman—‘“you 
overestimate what I did. The outcome 
would have been the same anyway. I 
simply told the readers of the Blast ex- 
actly how you seemed to an observing, 
unprejudiced woman.’ 

Mrs. Dennison shot a very swift 
glance out of her staring, pretty eyes 
toward the young woman. The sharp- 
ness of it was veiled immediately be- 
hind her delicately veined lids. 

“You’re a darling—and such a clever 
darling!” she murmured. “Now, I— 
I don’t pretend to know anything. I’m 
a baby in.the ways of the world—that, 
I suppose, is how I got into this horrid 
muddle, anyway. But, you see, while 
my dear husband was alive, and before 
that when my dear father and mother 
were with me, I never had to think for 
myself at all. So I’ve had no chance to 
be clever. Really, it’s a dreadfully 
wrong way to bring up girls. If my 
darling little boy had been a little 
daughter, I declare I should not have 
brought her up the way I was. Serv- 
ants to do my every bidding—compan- 
icns, tutors, maids, couriers—really, it 
was absurd, it made a perfect baby of 
me. But I didn’t come down here— 
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how awfully interesting this office is, by 
the way !—to talk about myself. I came 
to thank you for your belief in me. It 
meant everything to me when I was in 
that dreadful dock to feel that some 
one, a woman, a lady like myself, knew 
that those dreadful charges against me 
were false. And I want you—don’t be 
offended, now—I want you to let me 
give you some little memento of my 
trial and its glorious outcome.” 

Emily’s face went through its usual 
uncomfortable trick of flaming. 

“Really, I couldn’t think of such a 
thing,” she said awkwardly. “What I 
wrote—it was as I have explained. You 
embarrass me dreadfully. It was noth- 
ing. I am amply compensated for my 
work by the paper ” she winced a 
little, remembering how that twenty- 
five dollars a week was always spent 
before she had it in hand—“and as for 
the rest, I am only too glad to have 
given you any feeling of support during 
your ordeal.” 

“At least, you’ll come and see me?” 

The late prisoner’s voice and manner 
were very pleading. Emily started, 
stiffened a little. Another swift glance 
out of the doll-like eyes surprised her 
expression. 

““Miss Brewster, if you don’t come to 
see me, I shall think—I shall think’ —a 
quaver threatened the voice—“that you 
do not altogether believe in my inno- 
cence.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dennison,” protested 
Emily, aware, guiltily, that the vapid, 
pretty little woman had penetrated to 
the very heart of her lurking suspicion, 
“how can you say such a thing?” 

“Then you will come?” pleaded the 
lady. 

Emily laughed, yielding the debate. 

“Tf you’re good enough to want me.” 

Mrs. Dennison’s face broke into dim- 
pling smiles. 

“T should like to dine the entire 
office,” she cried gaily. “I love every 
member of it. But I don’t know any 
of them but you and that clever young 
man who made those dreadful pictures 
of me—weren’t they libelous? Would 
he come, too, do you think, Mr.— 
Peters is his name?” 
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“Why don’t you write him a note 
and leave it for him?” suggested Em- 
ily, rather glad that some one else was 
likely to be included in the invitation. 

“How clever of you to think of that! 
You’re a wonderful person, so practical, 
so gifted! I should never have thought 
of that in a thousand years. Oh, it’s 
dreadful the way we rich girls are 
brought up to be perfect fools. May I 
write the note here? And will you see 
that he gets it?” 

“The office-boy will attend to that,” 
smiled Emily, pushing writing-materials 
toward her visitor in the little reception- 
room of the Blast office. 

Beulah Horton poked an inquisitive 
head in at the door. Emily nodded to 
her, and Mrs. Dennison interrupted her 
epistolary efforts to cry: 

“Oh, is that another of you dear 
newspaper girls? Please, mayn’t I 
know her, too? You wonderful people 
who do things are so interesting to 
me!” 

Half annoyed at the silly chatter of 
the recently released prisoner, Emily 
beckoned her friend to enter the room. 
Beulah came, nothing loath. A Na- 
poleonic hat set well back upon her 
head accentuated the piquant triangu- 
larity of her face. She accepted the 
introduction with the best grace in the 
world—after her vanity concerning her 
skill as an orderer of dinners, Beulah’s 
chief conceit was that she was “game 
for anything; it wouldn’t feaze her to 
meet any one from the Pope of Rome 
down.” That this was very much down 
in the scale she admitted when she and 
Emily were again alone. But what dif- 
ference did it make? 

“Suppose she is a swindler?” hazard- 
ed Beulah nonchalantly. “I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if she were, but what 
of it? She’s a type, isn’t she? And 
she’s the product, like the rest of us, 
of her ancestry and her environment. 
Suppose she did get credit under false 
pretenses, and did pay her bills with 
bogus drafts, and did make the furni- 
ture men and the cab-stands and all the 
rest of them look like a parcel of 
geese—what’s that to us? Suppose she 
was, as the prosecution claimed, the 
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clever tool of a gang of cleverer rascals 
with that oily lawyer of hers at their 
head—what of it? Are we our sister’s 


keeper ?” 
“Look here, Beulah,” interrupted 
Emily determinedly, “if you really 


think that that woman is anything 
worse than a bunglesome little goose, 
you oughtn’t to go to her house to din- 
ner. I wouldn't for the world be the 
means of introducing you to any one 
who was really off color.” 

“You're a funny little thing,” an- 
swered Beulah, surveying her affection- 
ately. “When do you think you'll start 
your course in teaching your grand- 
mother to suck eggs? I don’t care 
whether the woman is good, bad, or in- 
different, so long as she amuses me. 
That’s my philosophy, and the sooner 
you borrow and adapt it, the more com- 
fortable you'll be, missy.” 

She went out of the room whistling, 
and Emily went back to her own desk. 
Her success in handling the Dennison 
affair, the sincere touch which she man- 
aged to infuse into the emotional “stuff” 
that she wrote, had made her a great 
favorite. Men who had known her on 
the Conservator said sneeringly now 
that she was the leader of the Blast’s 
“tear brigade.” Certainly she was in- 
defatigable in her attendance at trials, 
in her interviews with would-be sui- 
cides, with ladies who had no objection 
to bearing the title of “affinity,” with 
bomb-throwers, temporarily deprived of 
their liberty by a cruel civilization, and 
with all the host whose‘ doings and say- 
ings made up the gist of the news fur- 
nished by the Daily Blast. 

She had lost all perspective in the 
matter of her work. She hurried from 
one assignment to the other, from the 
writing of one piece of bathos to the 
next, in a sort of intoxication. The 
praise of her fellows was an aroma in 
her nostrils, a wine in her veins. The 


praise of Cortelyou, more delicately and 
discriminatingly administered than that 
of the others, she found almost dizzy- 
ing. The thought of him was with her 
constantly as she went about upon her 
unseemly missions. 

Occasionally a recollection of Jaffray 


Greene and their last interview flashed 
across her. How different the broad 
man-of-the-world tolerance of Mr. Cor- 
telyou was from the rabid narrowness 
of the young lawyer! How little people 
who really knew life made of details! 
How delicately appreciative of her 
“real” work—her poems, her essays, 
shyly shown him—her new friend was! 
And he was a man who knew! 

She was crossing City Hall Park to- 
ward the elevated station on her way to 
visit the nearest approach to a heroine 
which that afternoon’s news had af- 
forded, when she met the man of whom 
she thought so much. He turned and 
walked back with her toward her sta- 
tion—it was one of the deferential little 
ways he had. Her pulses fluttered and 
her heart beat high. 

She was painfully conscious how ill 
her own appearance matched his. Em- 
ily had not the art of dressing sumptu- 
ously upon next to nothing a week. 
Cortelyou had, to a degree that made 
him the ruin of his imitative juniors, 
the art of dressing. And he had, too, 
what so seldom accompanies that art— 
the air of forgetting all about his own 
appearance and the air of thinking the 
woman to whom he talked perfect in 
every detail. 

She had outgrown her early shyness 
with him and had achieved the power 
she had so longed for—of being able 
to talk to him with sprightly ease. That 
her vivacity was always a little nervous 
and excited probably did not escape the 
notice of the well-seasoned man. But 
if he observed it, he succeeded in ignor- 
ing it—in not seeming flattered by it. 
To-day she told him, with a little ex- 
aggerated humor which his presence 
provoked, of her interview with Mrs. 
Dennison and of Mrs. Dennison’s social 
intentions. He laughed, and yet there 
was a question pondering in the glance 
he turned toward her. 

“You're going?” he asked. 

“Surely—both of us, Beulah is de- 
lighted. And I think Mr. Peters is 
fairly enraptured at the thought.” 

“Ah, well, I dare say you are right, 
all of you, to take each person as he 
comes for what he is worth to you. 
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I’m not altogether sure’”—he spoke with 
fastidiousness—“that I like the thought 
of our poet dining with a lady of doubt- 
ful honesty. Still, our poet, like all the 
rest of the poets, is beyond the rule of 
convention. Go ahead and enjoy your- 
selfi—only don’t become too intimate 
with the lady.” 

“Small danger of that,” she an- 
swered. “I’m too busy and I think that 
she is soon going away. I—I—I won’t 
go at all if you—if you ” She 
broke off in sudden scarlet confusion. 

“Emily,” he answered her swiftly, 
with a new note in his voice. He bent 
toward her as though to make her hear 
under the deafening roar of a passing 
train. “Emily, you sweet child! Do 
you really mean that what I think 
makes any difference to you?” But be- 
fore the avowal that trembled upon her 
lips was spoken, he went hastily on: 
“Oh, I understand. You’re thinking of 
me as one of the managerial ogres and 
yourself as one of the staff. Well, as 
managerial ogre, and as your very good 
friend, too, I give you permission to go. 
Only you must have a funny story to 
tell me when you come back from that 
dinner.” 

He stood with his head uncovered 
while she mounted the elevated stairs. 
Turning at the top of the first flight, 
she saw him still standing there looking 
up at her. Her heart beat like an impris- 
oned bird in her bosom, and her blood 
coursed joyously through her veins. 
When, having found a seat, she finally 
raised her eyes from their happy in- 
ward dream to meet the gaze of a man 
opposite, it was like an icy shock to her 
warm mood to discover that he was 
her old friend of Mrs. Babcock’s, Jaf- 
fray Greene. Vaguely she bowed—she 
had half forgotten, for the moment, 
their parting. But the very absent- 
mindedness of her salutation was a re- 
minder to him of the terms on which 
they stood. He bowed almost curtly 
and left the car at the next station. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Beulah was addicted to cabs. To her 


it was nothing that the butcher request- 
ed, via the dumbwaiter-shaft, a ‘‘little 
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something on account,” or that the 
newsboy was persistently forgetting to 
deliver the papers, or that an emissary 
from the laundry seemed to be always 
waiting for them when they came 
home. Cabs, she said, were a necessity ; 
chops and clean collars were luxuries. 
Those who could afford them might 
have them. She was so much the more 
dominant of the two girls that Emily, 
although not blessed with her cheerful 
power of ignoring debt, constantly ran 
into it at her dictation. On the night 
when they were due at Mrs. Dennison’s, 
Beulah flatly refused to set foot outside 
the house except a cab were forthcom- 
ing. 
“How often must I tell you that a 
cab is a real economy?” she demanded 
of the demurring Emily. “By the time 
the skirt of your dinner-dress is torn 
off you by the people in the street-car, 
ot your white petticoat is made perfect- 
ly black in the slush, how many cab- 
fares do you think your trip will have 
cost you? No, my dear Emily, learn to 
be a reasoning human being. Don’t be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish, and do 
like an angel call up Casey’s stables 
while I do my hair, and tell them we 
want their proudest equipage to-night 
because we’re going to see a successful 
swindler.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” 
said Emily gloomily. “I don’t believe 
she’s a swindler. If I did—if I did @ 
She broke off, thinking of Cortelyou’s 
words that day. Did he really care who 
her associates were? Was it really 
more to him that she should not soil 
her skirts, imperil her dignity, than it 
was that Beulah Horton should not? 

“If you did, I suppose you’d throw 
her soup-plates on the floor, and, hiss- 
ing ‘Woman, I renounce you and your 
ill-gotten gains,’ would sweep haughtily 
from her apartment. Don’t be a goosie. 
How much of the food that you eat at | 
other people’s expense do you suppose 
is ‘honest come by’? Do go call that 
cab.” 

Emily obediently departed to the tele- 
phone and succeeded in making satis- 
factory arrangements with Mr. Casey. 
Meantime Beulah whistled through her 























dressing operations and finally emerged 
in the middle of the tiny living-room a 
flamelike vision in burnt-orange. Em- 
ily, her one dinner-dress of pink crape 
utterly obscured by this gorgeousness, 
looked at her admiringly. 

“How do you manage to do it, Beu- 
lah ?” she asked, with humorous despair. 
“Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of you, and yet I know 
your resources. That’s new and it’s 
French. How do you manage it?” 

“I manage like any sensible newspa- 
per woman,” answered Beulah, pulling 
long black gloves over her arms. “I 
manage like everybody else who has a 
grain of sense. I’m a grafter, my pious 
village maiden—a grafter pure and sim- 
ple. You don’t suppose that I do fash- 
ion illustrations for Wilfrid White’s 
Sunday supplement because I’m stuck 
on drawing dresses, do you? No, 
ma’am; but because the work gives me 
the entrée to all the swell establishments 
—and I do the rest. Sometimes they 
cost me a penny or two, my gowns and 
hats and wraps, but not often. Madame 
Celeste or Victorine makes very sweep- 
ing reductions when she knows that 
you’re drawing for the Sunday Blast. 
I’ve marveled at you. I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever made a thing except your 
salary out of your work, have you?” 

Emily shook her head. “Not unless 
you count this dinner to-night,’ she 
said, with a rueful little laugh. 

“The more fool you! There’s the 
ring—it’s Casey’s man. Come on.” 

Mrs. Dennison lived in an elegance 
that far surpassed anything Emily had 
seen in New York. Her apartment 
overlooked the Park and was reached 
by commodious elevators instead of 
tiring stairs. A series of rooms, all of 
them large and beautifully decorated, 
overlooked the Park. Their hostess, 
gowned, like Beulah, from Paris, only 
more exquisitely, welcomed them with 
effusion. Young Peters was already 
present, his deep-sunk eyes displaying 
a joyful recognition of the peculiarities 
of the situation. In the background, 
standing beside a big, pink-flowering 
azalea in a way that made Emily think 
of Beauty and the Beast, was Colonel 
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Dwyer, the unctuous lawyer. He greet- 
ed the girls with excessive cordiality. 
Emily felt chilled at his presence—she 
could not help connecting it with the 
rumor from the district attorney’s office 
to the effect that he was one of the 
backers in Mrs. Dennison’s swindling 
operations. Leighton Cortelyou was 
right in what he had implied—this was 
no place for her, Emily Brewster! 

The last guest arrived after a few 
minutes—a wizened little man whom 
Mrs. Dennison introduced as her bro- 
ker, who was going to make lots of 
money for her, and for all her friends, 
if her friends wanted it. Colonel 
Dwyer took Emily in to dinner, breath- 
ing fulsome praise of her Blast work 
down her neck. Harry Peters almost 
winked at her—he was quite convinced 
of the truth of all the allegations against 
their hostess, and he was delighted with 
the novelty of the affair. Dining with 
a thief—there was something for you, 
now ! 

Altogether Emily was thoroughly 
uncomfortable, nor was her discomfort 
lessened when she found that the din- 
ner favors were in jewel-boxes and that 
hers was distinctly the most valuable 
among them. Mrs. Dennison was de- 
termined to repay her for her “support” 
then—but how horrid, how vulgar, to 
persist in doing it in a way so obnoxious 
to Emily’s pride! She could scarcely 
frame a civilly enthusiastic speech over 
her pendant of silver and tiny rubies and 
rose diamonds. 

“Confess, now, you thought it real!” 
cried Mrs. Dennison, clapping her 
hands when Emily had laggingly fol- 
lowed the others in delighted thanks 
for the trinkets. 

“And isn’t it?’ she exclaimed, in 
quick and obvious relief. 

“You darling! No, of course not! 
But don’t they do wonderful things 
with paste nowadays? It’s as pretty as 
a real thing, I think. Of course, it 
wouldn’t be so valuable if it ever came 
to pawning.” 

Pawning? Emily’s eyebrows had 
hard work to stay down. What did 
this sheltered child of fortune, this rich 
man’s daughter, rich man’s widow, 
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know of the pitiful necessities of the 


poor? She tried to banish the suspi- 
cions that crowded upon her. 

“Of course, it’s too late for a glimpse 
of your little boy,” she said—one of her 
best “stories” had been of the meeting 
between mother and son. 

: “My little boy?” said Mrs. Dennison, 
inquiringly and absently. “Oh, Wallie! 
He’s—he’s at school.” 


Then one broke into a glad ery: “Emily! Emily!” 


“So late?” said Beulah. 

“Mrs. Dennison means at boarding- 
school,” boomed Colonel Dwyer. “He’s 
at the Armory in—Connecticut.” 

Emily recalled distinctly that she had 
written a touching paragraph to the 
effect that mother and son had never 
been separated a day in the boy’s life 
until Mrs. Dennison was snatched from 
him and locked in the Tombs. It was 














all very horrid, and she wished and 
wished that she had not come. 

The dinner, of course, was excellent 
and was perfectly served. Beulah ate 
her way through it with the satisfaction 
of the epicurean which she so sedulous- 
ly claimed to be. Mrs. Dennison alter- 
nated between babyish excitements and 
babyish forgetfulnesses. Emily watched 
her—was she drinking too much of her 


admirable wine? No—she scarcely 
touched her glass. But that she was 
not quite normal was evident. When 


the three women retired to the big li- 
brary and drew up before the open fire, 
leaving the men to their cigars, she 
leaned back against the primrose satin 
cushions of her davenport and sighed. 

“You know,” she said appealingly, 
“T was horribly used up by that experi- 
ence—any one would be, naturally. I 
am under the doctor’s charge all the 
time. He gives me some peculiar medi- 
cine 

She closed her eyes. Emily’s mind 
reproached her for her harsh suspicions 
of the woman; of course she was ill, 
run down, used up—anything—by her 
ordeal. 

When Mrs. Dennison opened her 
eyes again she found Emily looking at 
her with a more friendly expression 
than she had worn before. 

“T’ve told Miss Horton about your 
lovely little boy; haven’t you a minia- 
ture of him you can show her?” asked 
Emily. 

Mrs. Dennison broke 
laughter, harsh and high. 

“Tsn’t it too ridiculous,” she gasped, 
“that I haven’t a single photograph of 
the darling here? Of course, at home 
—our home in Grand Rapids—I have a 
lovely portrait of him. But—no, I’m 
sure I haven’t even a photograph here.” 

“Umph!” commented the astute Miss 





into sudden 


Horton, as the girls drove home. “So 
it was a property kid, was it? Clever 


gang!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Emily. 

“Why, wasn’t all that about her 
angel Wallie a dead give-away? She 
didn’t know what you were talking 
about at first; then he was at boarding- 
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school—then she didn’t have a picture 
of him nearer than Grand Rapids. He 
was a property child, my innocent— 
hired for a day in court, probably. And 
the lady takes some sort of dope— 
that was what ailed her! O Emily of 
New Hampshire, I have to thank you 
for a wonderful evening with really 
high-class swindlers. We'll hear more 
of that lady—your friend—you see if 
we don’t! Why, honey,” she added, 
with sudden tenderness, when Emily 
broke into a sob, “why, honey, don’t 
you care! I didn’t know you’d mind.” 

The carriage drew up before their 
apartment. They stepped out. A light 
snow had begun to fall. Emily looked 
around and spoke with a yearning 
homesickness : 

“If you could only see how my hills 
look on a night like this, Beulah—how 
clean and white and clear!” 

Beulah drew her into the hall. 

“T bet they look pretty nice,” she said 
soothingly. 

“And—if you could see my sister, 
Beulah—and then could see me in that 
cheap, swindling woman’s house! If 
you could see Catherine—and then 
watch me breaking bread with a crea- 
ture like that A shudder shook 
her. 

“Put it all down to experience, hon- 
ey, dear,” advised the other girl, with 
a half-dreary kindness. “We've all got 
our white hills and our Catherines 
somewhere in the world—or we had 
them once. Even she—even our queer 
little adventuress hostess—I dare say 
has one somewhere, or had.” 

“To have the better and to seek the 
worse,” said Emily in a low voice. 
They had climbed to their apartment. 
“That’s the dreadful thing in this life.” 

“Yes, but don’t let’s talk about it,” 
cried Beulah impatiently. “Don’t let’s 
get ourselves into the doleful dumps 
over an episode—that’s all it is, any- 
way.” 

“Mr. Cortelyou was right,” pursued 
Emily, unclasping the slender chain that 
fastened her pendant and putting it far 
from her on the table. “He was right. 
It was no place for us to go.” 

“My dear, it was as dull as the most 


































respectable dinner-party you ever at- 
tended, you’ll admit that. You couldn’t 
have been worse bored at the most 
decorous house in New York. But 
what do you mean about Cortelyou? 
What did he know about it?” She 
flashed a sharp look at Emily. 

“Oh, I met him crossing the square 
the other afternoon, and told him we’d 
been invited there.” 

There was a little silence. Then Em- 
ily went on, folding her laces with a 
great air of absorption as she spoke: 
“It’s strange, isn’t it, that a man so— 
so attractive—should not have mar- 
ried?” 

Beulah wheeled upon her. 

“Not married? What do you mean? 
He was married twelve years ago.” 

Emily’s fingers stiffened on the laces. 
Her eyes were safely lowered to her 
lap. She wished that she could speak, 
but her voice seemed endlessly far 
away. By and by she heard it, still at 
a long distance, remarking: 

“Oh, was he? I thought he said 
something once about being a homeless 
wanderer. And—why does he come 
here to visit?” 

“My dear Acadian Evangeline, he is 
homeless, I suppose. They have been 
separated for six years at least—not 
divorced. She doesn’t believe in di- 
vorce, I believe; and I fancy he finds 
it quite convenient to have the freedom 
of the bachelor coupled with the impos- 
sibility of being held to accountability 
for his flirtations. And he comes here 
because he likes us, I suppose, and finds 
us entertaining; and because a gentle- 
man whose wife doesn’t live with him 
is not thereby debarred by our social 
customs from all human intercourse.” 

“Of course not,” said Emily wood- 
enly. 

She arose and went into her own 
room, arranging her gloves and scarfs 
with great neatness in her bureau 
drawer. She reminded herself dully 
that the furniture-instalment collector 
was about due. She went to her win- 


dow—it opened on a wide court; the 
snow was falling thickly now. 

“What are you doing, Emily?” called 
The si- 


Beulah, after a few minutes. 
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lence oppressed her—she knew that the 
girl was sore and hurt; she was half 
sorry for her, half impatient with her. 
Why did she try to play the game if 
she was going to mourn so over the for- 
feits ? 

“T’m looking out of the window, 
watching the snow,” answered Emily 
quietly. “I’m thinking how it looks at 
home.” , 

That Larger Life of her imagining, 
how pitiful and tawdry it seemed to her 
to-night! How more than that as she 
crept into bed at last, and bit at the 
blankets that no sob might force its 
way through her lips to Beulah’s listen- 
ing ears on the other side of the India 
print curtain. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“And how was the party?” Mr. Cor- 
telyou had paused by Emily’s desk. She 
looked up from her busy transcribing 
of an interview with a girl bereaved of 
her lover by an explosion in the engine- 
room of one of the cruisers—the Blast 
had been able to send Emily to break 
the news to the bereaved one and to 
take red-hot notes of her emotional 
manifestations. 

“Oh, very well, thank you. Miss 
Horton says that it was quite as dull 
as if it had been respectable. It was 
certainly dull.” 

“You never gave me a chance to hear 
about itr” 

“There was nothing to tell, as you 
see—and if there had been ” She 
broke off. 

“And if there had been?” 

She bent her head toward her work 
again. Last week it had filled her with 
a satisfaction of vanity and fluttering 
pride when, in his progress through the 
city room, he had singled her out for 
the few minutes’ talk, To-day it was 
different. 

“And if there had been anything to 
tell, you would not have told me? 
What have I done? Why am I in dis- 
favor?” 

There was an air of authority about 
the man at all times, even when he 


























stooped to sue; perhaps it was more ev- 
ident then than at any other time—the 
contrast between the momentary mood 
and the permanent disposition accentu- 
ating both. She felt his power as she 
raised her shamed eyes to his. They 
reproached him mutely; they begged 
him to leave her alone; and they were, 
though Emily was indifferent to that 
fact, counting any of her other quali- 
ties above her appearance, very beauti- 
ful eyes, golden-hazel, defined and out- 
lined in silky black brows and lashes. 
In all her emotional moods they seemed 
to swim in a wonderful light. When 
he looked down into them, Leighton 
Cortelyou drew a sharp breath. 

“You are very beautiful,” he whis- 
pered, with what seemed to her, smart- 
ing under her new knowledge of him, 
not only an irrelevance, but an imperti- 
nence. The golden haze in which her 
clouded vision swam cleared with her 
sense of offense. She was suddenly 
conscious that some of the men were 
looking at them—it seemed to her quiz- 
zically. Johnny Norton, big gray spi- 
der spinning webs in his corner, had 
his heavy-browed gaze upon her. Did 
all these people think that she was one 
of Mr. Leighton Cortelyou’s pastimes? 
Her head reared itself proudly on her 
neck. 

“Thank you for your compliment,” 
she said icily. “Was that what you 
stopped to say to me?” 

He looked at her a second with a 
puzzled expression. Then he threw 
back his handsome head and laughed— 
laughed ringingly, joyously. 

“Her ladyship is offended!” he cried 
softly when his mirth had passed. “She 
recalls my senses—which her own looks 
sent scurrying, mind you! This is no 
time, no place, she reminds me, for per- 
sonalities. She is right. Miss Brew- 
ster, are you going to be at home for 
an hour or two to-night?” 

“T am very sorry,” said Emily, with 
the air of a polite liar, “but I have work 
which will keep me down-town this eve- 
ning.” 

“You aren’t really going to keep up 
this little fiction about being angry with 
me, are you?” he demanded. “If you’re 
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going to be down-town to-night, you 
will come out and dine with me at Hen- 
riquez’.” 

“IT am sorry, but I have an engage- 
ment,” she answered. 

Now he looked down upon her with 
a gentle reproach, a gentle forgiveness, 
in his manner. 

“Very well,” he said finally. “Doubt- 
less you are right. I wasn’t worth your 
wasting much time upon.” 

Then he bowed and moved away, just 
before the quick words of repentance, 
of protest, crowded to her generous 
lips. 

That day her work took her far afield. 
A mother in the purlieus of Brooklyn 
wanted the Blast’s ever-ready aid in 
finding a wilful daughter who had left 
home; it was Emily’s task to deck the 
sordid little tale of folly and wrong, of 
poverty and temptation, in sentimental 
colors. But as she took the long trip 
across the Bridge and out through the 
interminable miles of trolley-strung 
streets, she thought not of her assign- 
ment, not of her work in any sense, but 
of the man who had turned her right 
into wrong, who had made her with- 
drawal seem to her merely “missish,” 
who had stabbed her generosity with 
the reproach of tinkindness. 

She was in that state common enough 
to girls falling in love, where every im- 
pulse of their affection is laboriously 
interpreted by them to mean a striving 
of the spirit of virtue within them. 
Thus, she read the yearning she had 
had to rise and follow Cortelyou across 
the crowded city room and to tell him 
how infinitely “worth” he was to her, 
as an impartial woman’s natural de- 
sire not to be unjust to a kind friend, a 
grateful woman’s civil wish not to seem 
unthankful for benefits received. 

She counted off those benefits—ig- 
noring those which the practical Beulah 
might have put first, the dinners and 
suppers, the flowers, the theater once 
or twice, the books, the tickets; what 
she accounted valuable, or thought she 
did, was the inspiration of his mind, 
his so quick appreciation, his stimu- 
lating, broadening quality. He had 
read her verses—at his own solicita- 






























tion and insistence, for Emily was reti- 
cent with those children of her fancy— 
and had shown such just, kind judg- 
ment of their value, such friendly sin- 
cerity in pointing out their weaknesses. 

He had told her where to send them 
—mentioning places which she, even in 
her youthful arrogance, had never dared 
to try. One or two of them had been 
accepted by a big magazine, and she 
lived from month to month in the hope 
of seeing them in print. He had made 
her compile a volume—a thin little one, 
to be sure—and had been so “splendid” 
about what he made her omit as well 
as kind about what he made her in- 
clude. He had carried the little bundle 
of manuscript off with him, declaring 
that he was going to set up a literary 
agency. He had sent her old poets of 
whom she had barely heard, and new 
poets whose fame was, like her own, 
all in the future. 

By the time she had reached the 
swarming tenement which was the home 
from which the wilful daughter had 
fled, and had interviewed the slovenly 
mother who beerily and tearily related 
her woes, chief of which seemed to be 
that heretofore her daughter had 
brought home six dollars “ivery Satid- 
dy night” and now did so no more, she 
was almost prepared to go back and 
apologize to Cortelyou. What was his 
marriage or his bachelorhood to her? 
Their relation to each other, she told 
herself, was on a very different plane, 
a very much higher plane, than those 
relations born of mere emotion, chained 
by mere law, could ever be. : 

No delusive argument with which 
young ardor seeks to convince itself of 
its reasonableness, its calm righteous- 
ness, was lacking by the time she re- 
turned to the city. Only the fact that 
Cortelyou had gone for the day—how 
she regretted the spurned dinner invita- 
tion!—prevented her from telling him 
then and there how wrong, how ungen- 
erous, how provincial, she had been. 

The next morning, before he had ap- 
peared at the office, she had been sent 
to the scene of a coal-mine disaster in 
West Virginia. She left a hurried 


scrawl on the desk in his room. 
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I am sorry to go without the chance to 
tell you that I am not the ungrateful little 
beast I must have seemed yesterday. E. B. 


The disaster developed into a testing 
of strength between labor and capital 
in the mines to which she had been sent. 
She lodged, with the other newspaper 
reporters, the engineering experts, the 
doctors, and the rest of the forces 
whom the calamity had brought to- 
gether, in the shambling hotel at the 
edge of the town. When a strike fol- 
lowed and labor leaders and representa- 
tives of the coal-carrying railroads fol- 
lowed the first delegation of outsiders, 
there she was still. Her heart ached 
and bled for the victims of the disaster, 
for the poor, ignorant victims of the 
system; her “stories were great stuff,” 
so the delighted office telegraphed her. 

But even in the excitement and ab- 
sorption of her work, she was thrilling- 
ly conscious of Cortelyou; if she wrote 
with fervor and vividness, her heart 
beat proudly to know that he would 
read what she had written, that he 
would read more than she had written 
—not only the tragic story that she told, 
but the pitiful woman, the word-artist 
as well. 

She was at Allegahena a month— 
Beulah sending her weekly relays of 
clothing and long gossipy letters illus- 
trated with caricatures of the office. 
That Cortelyou’s name was never men- 
tioned was one of Emily’s greatest 
hardships. 

It was a day or two before she left. 
Spring had clothed the mountainsides 
with tender verdure. She had driven 
out of the dreadful, staring, little mi- 
ning-town for a breath of air and a 
change of scene. She came back into 
the hotel, her arms filled with wild 
honeysuckle, pink and fresh and fra- 
grant. She stepped toward the desk to 
ask for mail and telegrams, ard a man 
standing before it turned at her ap- 
proach. It was Jaffray Greene. 

“You! Here!” she cried. She had 
lived so much and so keenly since their 
quarrel that she had half forgotten it. 
He took her hand and a smile of pleas- 
ure lighted his thin, boyish face—yet it 
seemed to her to have aged. 
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“T myself—and here,” he said. 

“Ts it permitted to ask why?” 

“Oh, I’ve been taken on as junior 
partner in Knowles, Crumbacher, 
O’Brien—and now Greene,” he an- 
swered; “and the firm is counsel for 
President Henry of the Allegheny. 
That’s why I’m here.” 

“To find some way of evading jus- 
tice, I suppose,” she said. ‘You should 
have come when I first came, and 
should have seen what I first saww— 
you’d never be counsel for a capitalist 
after that.” 

“That’s almost too harsh, isn’t it? 
Though it must have been terrible. I 
read some of your articles.” 

“You? In the Blast?” 

“They were very well done though 
they were in the Blast,” he assured her. 
Then he added, with the old frankness 
she had liked: “Come, Miss Brewster, 
be generous. I’ll admit that I was very 
rude, if you’ll—I’ll admit that I was 
very wrong even without any proviso. 
Will you try to overlook it and to for- 
give me?” 

“T had already forgotten all about 
it,” she told him, smiling sweetly. 

The information did not seem to 
cheer him. 

“It meant so little to you—our friend- 
ship and our quarrel? Well—I’m 
sorry.” 

“My work is very absorbing,” she 
explained loftily. 

He made a gesture of distaste. 

“Oh, well, never mind!” she laughed, 
perceiving it. “We won’t talk about 
disagreeable things. Will you be here 
long ?” 

“Two or three days. And you?” 

“T am hoping for a recall every day 
now. I’ve been here a month—and 
when you’ve eaten the food of the Alle- 
gahena House for a month, you'll yearn 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, too.” 

After a few more words she left him 
and went to her room. He seemed so 
much more mature, so much more sure 
of himself, than in the days at Mrs. 
Babcock’s, she told herself. He had 
really always been a very nice boy 
except for that outbreak. How child- 








ish of her to have taken it seriously! 
She ought to have laughed at it, to 
have let it go. 

Very fully had she imbibed the prev- 
alent doctrine among her new friends 
that there was nothing worth bothering 
about, nothing worth disputing. Every- 
thing was a matter of opinion—and, of 
course, one’s own was always the su- 
perior opinion; why, then, argue and 
inflame oneself with words? If she had 
only known that doctrine six or eight 
months earlier, she need not have lost 
the friendship of that agreeable—that 
more than agreeable—young man. In- 
voluntarily she began to compare him 
in her thoughts with her new acquaint- 
ances; not one of them, with the shi- 
ning exception of Cortelyou, approached 
him in interest, in breeding, in charm. 
It was too bad that she had let him go. 

After dinner that evening, he asked 
her to take a drive out of the town and 
up one of the near mountains in the 
moonlight. He could do nothing be- 
fore morning in regard to the business 
on which he had come—probably very 
little then. It was likely to prove a 
somewhat protracted affair. And would 
she make the first of it, at least, as 
pleasant as possible? She could and 
she would. 

The hillsides, alternating light and 
shadow, fragrant with the wild honey- 
suckle, were beautiful and sweet. She 
had the sense of gladness, of happiness, 
as she had not had it for a long time 
before. He watched her profile in the 
moonlight, saw the faint smile that 
curved her lips, saw the gentie rise and 
fall of her bosom with the deep inhala- 
tions of the delicious air. 

“This is what you really love, you 
know,” he told her. “This is your na- 
tive element. I wish you weren’t try- 
ing to teach yourself to swim around 
in a murky pool you don’t belong in.” 

“Let us not quarrel to-night,” she 
begged. “It’s so much too lovely. Let 
us lie back and forget everything dis- 
agreeable and be just happy.” 

“That will be easier for me than for 
you, I’m afraid. You see, I have you 
here beside me, but you have only me.” 

“Tt sounds like a puzzle,” she an- 
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swered lazily. “But I’m not going to 
try to solve it.” 

“It wasn’t a puzzle. It was a bare- 
faced piece of fishing. But I apologize 
and J won’t do it again.” 

He was as good as his word. They 
talked very little, but the silver night 
wrapped them in a close communion 
with each other and with nature. When 
she was again at the hotel, Emily found 
to her surprise that the gift, long dor- 
mant now, the gift of fancy, the sense 
of rhythm, the imagination that had 
been wont to people the world for her 
before she left New Lebanon—was 
once more awake. Calmed, lifted out 
of herself, she sat down before the 
rickety little table beside her window, 
and began to write. The lines flowed 
as smoothly, as effortlessly, as the sil- 
ver beams from the moon traversed the 
air. Never had her skill in rhyme and 
rhythm been so completely the slave of 
her imagination. After two or three 
hours she arose, exhausted, but deeply 
content with what she had written. 

The next morning her first waking 
thought, instead of being of Cortelyou, 
was of the poem she had written the 
night before. She approached it with 
some misgivings; if it were bad, if it 
were commonplace, if it were absurd— 
well, it would not be the first time that 
the glowing conviction of night had 
been dispelled by morning’s reading. 
But to her surprise, to her intense joy, 
the lines read more beautifully to her 
morning sense than they had to her 
midnight ardor. 

“That’s good, that’s really good,” she 
said to herself, and read them again. 

It seemed strange to her, when she 
began to think about it, that that little 
muse of hers, so long silent in-spite of 
the constant stimulation which she was 
sure it was receiving, should have sung 
again on so slight a provocation as a 
qtiiet moonlight night upon a mountain- 
side and a reconciliation with a friend 
whose existence had almost ceased to 
matter to her. And yet, she asked her- 
self, what things in life were more po- 
etic than these unmarred nature and 
night and spring, and the renewal of 
friendships. 
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The office did not recall her at once, 
although the pitiful dearth of new sen- 
sations at Allegahena curtailed her 
work to a great extent. Apparently, 
Johnny Norton was living in hope that 
some of the miners would perpetrate 
some outrage which he could “play up 
for all it was worth.” But the miners 
seemed to have relapsed into phlegmat- 
ic patience. The wiser of the union 
leaders among them were holding them 
with heavy hand from any violence. 

News was thus lamentably scarce ac- 
cording to the standards of the Blast. 
It was to this fact that she owed the 
leisure which gave her opportunity for 
much renewed intercourse with Jaffray 
Greene. His business was of the long- 
drawn-out sort that required rather 
many days to complete it than many 
hours a day, and his free time he joy- 
fully placed at Emily’s disposal. She 
had never guessed, even when she liked 
lim best at Mrs. Babcock’s, how alto- 
gether delightful a companion he could 
be. They picnicked in the green woods, 
and he proved himself a master builder 
of camp-fires; he had the gift of camp- 
cookery, too, and two or three times 
they escaped the awful ordeal of meals 
at the Allegahena House. He had in 
his pocket a slim little volume of 
Charles Lamb’s “Letters,” and he read 
aloud to her scraps from that most 
whimsical and heart-warming of wri- 
ters. 

There was not much of personality in 
his talk with her, and there was no love- 
making in his looks or his words. He 
was not a past master of the art of 
seeming to mean much while saying 
nothing in particular, and of seeming 
to mean nothing while declaring every- 
thing; that was perhaps the chief of 
Cortelyou’s gifts. But unexciting as 
Jaffray’s conversation with her was, 
she found that it both rested and stimu- 
lated her in a more wholesome way 
than the other man’s verbal pyrotech- 
nics. 

One day they went in from a picnic- 
luncheon on the top of one of the neigh- 
boring hills, and there, in the office, 
Emily found the yellow slip for which 
she had been so eager a few days be- 
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“Shall we let ourselves be cheated of even a part of life because we cannot have the whole?” 


fore, but which she now saw with a lit- 
tle resentment—the telegram summon- 
ing her back to New York. Jaffray 
watched her anxiously as she read it. 
She looked up with a little rueful smile. 

“My holiday is over,” she said. 
“They’ve given up all hope of the Pink- 
ertons shooting the strikers or the stri- 
kers dynamiting anybody, and they 
vant me to come on home. At once, 
of course. That’s a characteristic of the 
office—it wants everything done ‘at 
once.’ Well, that means three o’clock. 
I have just time to pack.” 

“T’ve been dreading this day,” said 
Jaffray frankly. “I don’t know what 
I'm going to do down here without you. 
Those foreign claimants of damages are 
extremely difficult for a man who 


doesn’t number the Slav language 
among his accomplishments to deal 
with. Well, I sha’n’t grumble—I’ve 


had more than I ever should have dared 
to hope. But I want you to promise me 
something.” 

“T’ll promise anything except to stop 
writing for—what was it you called the 
Blast when I first went on it?” She 
looked at him with sparkling eyes. 

“Whatever I called it,” he answered, 
with a squaring of his jaws, “T still call 
it. I don’t take back one word that I 
said on the subject except this, that it 
was any of my business. But now for 
your promise.” 

“Ready,” she answered. 

“Promise me that you will not drop 
me from your recollection as soon as 














you go back to New York. Promise 
that you'll let me come to see you. 
Will you?” 

A picture of Beulah, slangy, imperti- 
nent, underbred, and of their little fiat, 
dusty, dim, and cheerless by day, and 
a trifle garish by night, flashed before 
her. She shrank from letting him see 
her in those surroundings. Then she 
hated herself for caring. What was he, 
with his conventional notions of what 
was proper and fitting for women, to 
her, that she should blush for her milieu 
or her friends? 

“Of course I promise,” she answered 
gaily. “I should be very much offended 
if you didn’t come to see me. And I'll 
convert you yet to believing in the im- 
portance of the Blast’s mission.” 

He took her to the train that after- 
noon and gave her a little bunch of 
wood-flowers to pin against her gray 
cloth coat. It was a coat which she had 
obtained by following the methods rec- 
ommended by Beulah, and it was much 
better in every respect than any which 
she had ever worn before. Neverthe- 
less she felt no particular pride in its 
cut and fit, as she pinned the modest 
bunch of blue and white violets upon it. 
She suspected that that sort of graft 
would seem disreputable to Jaffray 
Greene. 

The journey back to New York was 
filled with good resolutions. Slfe was 
going to stop the foolish frittering away 
of her time with Beulah and with Lola 
Farrand. She was not going to have 
any intimacy with Leighton Cortelyou. 
She was going to work—at her own 
work. That poem the other night 
showed her that she still had it in her 
power to write artistically. She would 
not imperil that gift by too long a serv- 
ice on the Blast, for she admitted to 
herself that all the gain in experience 
which it gave her was balanced, or 
worse than that, by the sloppy theat- 
rical style it demanded. 

No, she was going to be a good, hard- 
working woman. She was going to 
pay her debts, and she was even going 
to save money out of the twenty-five 
dollars a week. She was going to justi- 
fy the sacrifice she had exacted of Cath- 
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erine. She was not going to do any- 
thing of doubtful propriety. Propriety, 
after that week of intercourse with 
Jaffray, no longer seemed a drab, dry, 
and dusty dame, but a fresh, sweet, pre- 
cise young maiden—a flower in a gar- 
den, not a thorn on last year’s bush. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Alas for her good resolutions! The 
uproarious greeting which she received 
from her intimates, the dinner to which 
they bore her off in a body, the quips 
and quirks, the atmosphere of whole- 
hearted welcome, were very inspiriting. 
After all, had she not been something 
of a prig and Pharisee when she had 
thought harshly of these witty, easy- 
going persons? 

And had she not been extremely con- 
ceited when she had imagined that there 
was in Cortelyou’s interest anything 
dangerous to her heart or to his? He 
seemed—perhaps it was by contrast 
with Jaffray’s youth—older than she 
had remembered him, a little abstracted, 
weighted with his important cares. 
Somehow she had almost forgotten that 
much of the burden of this great busi- 
ness enterprise rested upon his shoul- 
ders. To-night she thought of it, and 
consequently thought of herself more 
humbly. 

After all, what was she—little twen- 
ty-five-dollar-a-week scrub—to be any- 
thing but grateful for the interest and 
kindness of a busy man of affairs like 
this? His attitude, absent-minded al- 
though friendly, confirmed her in this 
mood. It almost seemed to her that 
only her own vanity had supplied deep 
meaning to his words and looks be- 
fore. 

At home in the little flat that night, 
Beulah indulged in a long gossip. 

“Corty seems changed,” she an- 
nounced, sending a sharp, squirrellike 
glance toward Emily, seated by the 
window in a big armchair. 

“How ?” asked Emily idly. 

“Oh, I should say he’d gotten re- 
ligion or was suffering an attack of 
conscience or of indigestion or sgome- 
thing sobering of that sort,” replied 
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Beulah. “Let’s see—how long have you 
been away? Six weeks? Well, ac- 
cording to the usual standard, he ought 
to have had at least one new little play- 
mate in that time, but I don’t think 
there’s been any. If there has been one, 
she’s not a member of the Blast’s staff. 
Sometimes I’ve thought”—she looked 
again at Emily before she hazarded the 
impertinence—“that it might be your 
ennobling influence.” 

Emily grew a little rigid in her chair. 
The fact that she had been thinking the 
same thing made it a little difficult for 
her to bear Beulah’s jibe with equanim- 
ity. But she controlled her temper and 
replied lightly enough, 

“T dare say he has something else to 
think of. You seem to forget that, after 
all, he’s rather a busy man. He can’t 
run a paper without devoting some lit- 
tle attention to it. I imagine those 
playmate episodes of which you speak 
have been a little exaggerated.” 

“T’m properly snubbed,” answered 
Beulah. “Only you see, my dear, I 
happen to have known the sun-god for 
many years. He’s one of those delight- 
ful persons who never allow business 
to interfere with pleasure.” 

“Perhaps his idea of pleasure has 
been somewhat misjudged,” opined Em- 
ily loftily. 

Beulah laughed in a soft, excessive 
mirth. And at that instant the tele- 
phone in the little dark hallway rang. 
Beulah, always alert for any interrup- 
tions of work or conversation, hurried 
to answer it. She came back in a min- 
ute. 

“Mr. Cortelyou would like to speak to 
Miss Brewster,” she announced, with 
the colorless intonation of a servant. 

It was with the old palpitation of the 
heart that Emily went toward the in- 
strument. Already the influence of the 
calm, sane days in the country was 
weakened. 

He had something, so he said, to 
show her which would interest her. It 
was very late, of course—eleven, he 
perceived by the office clock. But would 
she be unconventional enough to let 
him come? Ah, she was hesitating. 
And yet he was sure that she would 
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never forgive herself if she delayed 
even overnight to see what he had to 
show her. She wavered, faltered, and 
then 

“Well, for a very few minutes,” she 
decided. . 

“Shall I play propriety or shall I be 
discreet and retire into the kitchenette ?” 
demanded Beulah. “That’s the farthest 
removed from our sumptuous reception- 
room. What do you want me to do?” 

“Why—why, I don’t know,” faltered 
Emily. “Of course, we have no secrets, 
I mean I have no secrets from you. 
But—perhaps he wants to say some- 
thing—I think, Beulah, dear, that you’d 
better let me see him alone at first. 
Whatever he has to say will only take 
a second or two, and then, of course, 
you'll come in.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Beulah, giv- 
ing a very successful imitation of a lady 
yawning herself to death. “I retire in- 
to my own little room and to my own 
virtuous slumbers the instant we hear 
the door-bell ring. It’s two removes 
from the sitting-room and your chatter 
will not disturb me, nor will you have 
any fear that I am overhearing his ten- 
der confidences.” 

“Beulah!” cried Emily in a tempestu- 
ous storm of outraged feeling. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my dear. ‘Gath- 
er ye the rosebuds while ye may.’ I, 
too, Have been in Arcady.” 

‘““You’re outrageous,” declared Emily, 
with vigor. “Haven’t you yourself told 
me that the man’s married?” 

“Yes, but I’ve never observed that 
that had very much to do with what 
a man felt, have you? Or did it up in 
pastoral New Lebanon?” 

“You’re merely vulgar,” retorted Em- 
ily. 
And then the door-bell in the little 
kitchenette rang, and Beulah, with a 
mocking good night, was off to press 
the button which released the street 
door and admitted the late comer. 

When he came into the little sitting- 
room Emily was more than ever im- 
pressed with his air of slight weariness 
and abstraction. But the living glow 
came back to his gray eyes as he bent 
them upon her. 




















“That was good work you did for the 
paper down there,” he commended her. 
“T’ve told you so before, with the mob 
around, and I’m telling you so now 
privately. It was good work—and do 
you know what your reward is to 
be?” 

He drew from his pocket a bundle of 
proofs. “Look,” he said, and presented 
her with the title-page. Half-dazed, 
she read: “The Mountain Dryad, and 
Other Poems, by Emily Brewster.” At 
the bottom of the page was the name 
of a publisher unfamiliar to her. 

“How—how ever did you manage 
it?” she gasped. 

“Manage it? They jumped at the 
chance. Had you never thought of 
sending them to this house? It makes 
a specialty of modern American po- 
etry. And, now, do you realize how 
much I’ve been thinking about you all 
the time you’ve been away? I’ve been 
living with your poems—you have the 
true gift, child—and I’ve been wishing 
for your presence, and I’ve been won- 
dering what I could do to make you 
glad when you came back. Tell me— 
have I succeeded?” 

She could not speak for joy and agi- 
tation. She raised her brimming eyes 
to his, her lips quivered. He smiled 
down upon her as though from some 
superior height of wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

“There, there, don’t be so upset by it. 
You'll have whole rows of books yet in 
crushed levant and I shall have nothing 
to do with them. But meantime you'll 
never be able to see your first little gray 
volume—it’s going to be covered in 
gray linen with a little pine-tree and a 
little boulder etched upon it; do you like 
that >—without thinking of me. Have I 
been very selfish to make a place in 
your recollection ?” 

“Selfish! You! With all the real 
work you had to do—to take so much 
trouble—to be so kind—oh, how am I 
ever going to thank you?” 

“Just by letting me have a little share 
in the development of that fine mind 
and that fine gift,” he answered. “Just 
by being brave and honest and taking 
me for a friend, never minding the silly 
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stories that they circulate about me. Oh, 
I know, I know. They’ve told you that 
—that Mrs. Cortelyou couldn’t stand 
me, haven’t they? They’ve told you 
I’m a sadly inconsequential person, that 
I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it, 
like Kipling’s hero, haven’t they? Well, 
I want you to believe of me just what 
you yourself know of me. I sha’n’t ask 
you to take my word for anything. But 
don’t take that of my detractors either. 
Can you do that much?” 

She nodded solemnly and _ gladly, 
while tears brimmed over her long black 
lashes. 

“Now run and wake up your fellow 
houseowner,” he said, “and fish out 
some crackers and cheese—there is al- 
ways crackers and cheese in the pantry, 
isn’t there?—and let us celebrate your 
book. I’ve brought the only proper 
liquor for the occasion. Beer wouldn’t 
do, even if you have it on the ice-chest. 
Run along and tell Beulah to hurry and 
play propriety.” 

She hastened off to do his bidding, 
and Beulah, of course, in spite of her 
declarations of twenty minutes before, 
was nothing loath for the merrymaking. 
They assembled around the tiny dining- 
room table and toasted the new book in 
champagne and ate their wafers and 
cream-cheese. They prophesied glori- 
ous things for Emily, and Beulah was 
for crowning her with a wreath of 
leaves from the faded fern in the cen- 
ter of the table—Beulah never took care 
of the fern when Emily was away. 

The next day when the two girls 
went down to the office, Beulah made 
her unaccustomed way to that portion 
of the establishment known as the li- 
brary and obituary department, and 
sought conversation with the librarian. 

“Tell me,” she said, perching upon 
a table and surveying the annoyed eld- 
erly gentleman with much insouciance, 
“tell me, who are these publishers in 
Meriden, Connectictit? Pidgeon & 
Company? I’ve only recently heard of 
them. Are they any good?” 

“Any good!” snorted the interrupted 
gentleman. “They’re good to them- 
selves. They bring out books for any 
one vain and gullible enough to pay 
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them, and they advertise those books 
just as long as the proud author puts 
up the spondulix for advertising. 
That’s how good they are. Their chief 
prey is the young poet. Of course, the 
young poet finds it pretty difficult to 
induce any of the old houses to bring 
out his verses, so Pidgeon & Company 
reap a pretty fair harvest. Why? Are 
they after you for the privilege of is- 
suing a volume of your incomparable 
caricatures ?” 

“No,” said Beulah, sliding off the 
edge of the table and shaking her plu- 
mage. “They’re not after me, but 
they’re bringing out the book of a friend 
of mine.” 

“T hope your friend has money,” re- 
marked the misanthrope, diving into 
his clippings. 

Beulah walked out of the room, her 
lips pursed ready to whistle. But no 
sound came. She only nodded her wise 
little head two or three times, and 
sighed once or twice. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was eight months later, and Emily 
awakened one morning with the famil- 
iar feeling of discontent and discourage- 
ment. Her life since she had come back 
from Allegahena had revolted her deli- 
cate instincts, although she was forever 
hotly assuring herself that it was a per- 
fectly decorous one. Immediately upon 
her return she had drifted into the old 
way of doing things. The dinners at 
restaurants, the free-and-easy inter- 
course with all sorts of men and women 
for whom she had a half contempt, the 
petty grafting for frocks and gloves, for 
theater tickets, books, and knickknacks, 
had grown upon her. 

Since the night in Allegahena when 
she had written her poem—which, by 
the way, the oldest magazine in the 
country had just published with a 
splendid setting of illustration—she had 
not written a line except those required 
of her by her daily work. And her 
daily work was become as monotonous 
as the old routine upon the Conservator 
had been. After all, battle, murder, and 
sudden death for a daily mental diet 
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became as wearisome as the elections 
at women’s clubs. 

She was profoundly dissatisfied with 
her way of living, but she did not know 
how to change it. Sometimes it was 
more hideous to her than the old com- 
monplace days at Mrs. Babcock’s. Just 
now, the approach of Christmas was 
accentuating all her distaste for her 
friends and their ways. In the shops 
she saw things which she inconsistently 
yearned to give Catherine, although 
she would not write to Catherine for 
the world. There was no one else, ex- 
cepting always Cortelyou, to whom she 
had the slightest desire to send a Christ- 
mas present. 

Her intercourse with him had con- 
tinued—grown—ever since the night 
when he had shown her the proofs of 
her little book. It had been published 
and advertised a little, Beulah shrug- 
ging her knowing shoulders whenever 
she saw a line informing the public of 
the price at which this new American 
poet might be bought. She had never 
told Emily of her discovery. She her- 
self did not know whether she was re- 
serving the fact to slay the girl’s pride 
some day when it should become too 
hard to bear, or whether she was keep- 
ing it back out of mere kindness. At 
any rate, she had not mentioned the 
terms on which Mr. Pidgeon brought 
out poetry. 

Jaffray Greene, who had come once 
or twice to see Emily after his return 
from Allegahena, had not been able to 
keep his wise resolution of silence in 
the face of her new way of life. He 
had not repeated his mistake of a vio- 
lent outburst; but one night, when he 
had called to find a group from the 
office lolling about too intimately, dis- 
cussing all sorts of topics too freely, 
bandying first names too familiarly, he 
had made up his mind that he could 
not continue to see the girl on such 
terms. 

The dreariness and narrowness of 
Mrs. Babcock’s boarding-house seemed 
to him infinitely preferable to the al- 
leged gaiety and breadth of Emily’s new 
establishment. So that night he beat 
an early retreat, asking her to take a 














walk with him the next day, which 
happened to be Sunday, in the Park. 
And in the Park he had told her, quite 
calmly and dispassionately, his mental 
situation in regard to her. 

“I’m not going to come to see you 
any more,” he said. 

Emily felt a curious mixture of re- 
lief and despondency at the announce- 
ment. She had hated to have him come 
—he was like a passive rebuke to every- 
thing that she did. But at the same 
time she liked him, she could not bear 
to think that he classified her entirely 
among her new associates or that she 
should not see him again. 

“That’s scarcely courtedus, is it?” she 
asked. 

“It’s honest, anyway. The truth is, 
Emily”—he half hated to use the first 
name, although she had given him per- 
mission to, since he knew how many 
others shared the privilege—“I am, as 
I told you, an old-fashioned man. I 
believe heartily, and more and more 
every day, in.that ‘sheltered life’ which 
you and your friends deride. And I 
believe in it more than ever when I see 
what the ‘open life’ is doing for you. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not jeal- 
ous of those other fellows.” He spoke 
with superb scorn. “I’m not in love 
with you, you see,” he spoke, with ig- 
norant arrogance. “But I have a high 
regard for you. I like you. I feel to- 
ward you as I might toward a sister. 
And I can’t bear to see you frittering 
away your talents on ignoble things, 
and your time on a lot of half-bred 
men and women. Don’t interrupt me” 
—for she looked as though she were 
about to speak—“I know I have no 
right to talk in this fashion. But it’s 
because I can’t see you and keep from 
talking this way that I’m not going to 
see you any more. If ever you need 
me or want me you know you have 
only to say the word. I’d come—I 
think I’d come from the end of the 
earth if you told me you needed me, 
Emily,” finished the young man, who 
was not in love with her. 

There was more feeling in the one 
sentence than in all the words Leighton 
Cortelyou had ever said to her, but she 
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did not realize it. They were such 
plain, simple words, with no subtle 
meanings, no provocations of mystery. 

“T think you are right,” she had an- 
swered. “We aren’t congenial, you and 
I, or at any rate my other friends and 
you; and you and I will remain all the 
better friends for not subjecting each 
other to mutual irritation as we do 
now. I feel your criticism—it’s really 
a very narrow criticism, Friend Jaffray 
—and I resent it. Perhaps when we’re 
older and you’ve grown a little more 
tolerant——” She drifted off into a 
superior silence. 

“Well, if you need me before I have 
reached that happy state where I have 
cast every rudder overboard—that 
seems to be your definition of toler- 
ance—will you promise to send for 
me?” 

“Tt’s a safe promise,” she had an- 
swered lightly. 

And that had been the end. In the 
feverish delight of her intimacy with 
Cortelyou she had not always had time 
to miss Jaffray. But there were long 
lapses in the intercourse with Cortel- 
you. He had been abroad, as usual, in 
the late summer and early autumn. He 
was frequently absent for a week at a 
time, attending some convention, plan- 
ning some campaign with the “progres- 
sive” politicians whom the Blast repre- 
sented, and at those times she missed 
Jaffray with a poignancy she would not 
admit to herself. She was missing him 
just now, as Christmas approached, 
more than ever. 

There was a hurried call from the 
office for her. Johnny Norton want- 
ed her to hasten to the Regina. A 
woman—a lady, a rich lady—had died 
there last night under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. She was_ beautiful—of 
course! It was a mystery—of course! 
Would she go at once and discover the 
true story and write it for the paper? 
Mrs. Lamont was the name. It might 
have been suicide, it might have been 
an overdose of chloral accidentally 
taken—all that was hers to discover. 

“Sling yourself on it,” commanded 
Johnny tersely. 

Sick with disgust she made her way 
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to the Regina. The coroner was await- 
ed, and the police were already in 
charge of the situation. The clerk gave 
out information grudgingly. The man- 
ager, who knew Emily professionally, 
was more generous with items. Yes, 
Mrs. Lamont, who had registered with 
them some four months previously, had 
most unfortunately died during the 
night. Who were her friends in the 
city? The Regina management really 
could not undertake to say—she had 
had many callers, had entertained many 
guests at dinner. Oh, yes, she had had 
a private dining-room in her suite. Of 
late, perhaps, they admitted in response 
to Emily’s skilful probing; of late, per- 
haps, Mrs. Lamont had not been quite 
regular in the payment of her accounts, 
and perhaps she had been somewhat pes- 
tered by duns. But she had given the 
Regina to understand that her embar- 
rassment was merely temporary, and 
as she had certainly had large sums of 
money to spend, even to squander, when 
she first arrived, the Regina had been 
very easy in its dealings with her. Oh, 
yes, Miss Brewster might go up to the 
apartment—it was really scarcely hotel 
property at the moment; the law had 
taken charge. 

Nerving herself to the task, which 
did not grow easier with familiarity— 
that of looking upon death—Emily was 
whirled up to the apartments of the 
mysteriously deceased lady. She went 
by the policeman at the door with a 
word of explanation. She followed an- 
other across the soft pile of the Persian 
carpet through one brocade-hung room 
into a little bijou of a bedroom. And 
there, lying upon the bed, her doll-like 
face rigid with an awful dignity, lay 
the woman she had known as Mrs. Den- 
nison. 

Emily was sure—almost sure—of her 
identification. Of course, the icy mask 
that had settled upon the features had 
changed them somewhat, but she was 
sufficiently convinced of her opinion to 
call up Mrs. Dennison’s lawyer, Colonel 
Dwyer. 

Colonel Dwyer, so his office informed 
her very curtly, was out of town; he 
would be gone until after Christmas. 
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Then, after making sure that her own 
paper had the first hint of the truth, she 
told her suspicion and bade the report- 
ers send for those of their fellows who 
had attended Mrs. Dennison’s trial. In 
an hour or so the identification was 
practically established. 

Emily, absorbed in the work of get- 
ting her sensation ready for the Blast 
before it should appear in any other pa- 
per, sat in the next room to the one in 
which the woman lay, and wrote her 
story. In the hallway a boy from the 
office lounged about, in cynical famil- 
iarity with tragedy in all its guises, 
waiting to carry her copy to the presses. 

She finished the last sheet of her pre- 
liminary story, the one declaring the 
woman’s identity. The boy departed, 
and she was alone in the room. Through 
the open door on her right she beheld 
the blue-coated policeman; through the 
hangings of the door on her left she 
heard the movement of the undertaker’s 
men—the coroner had gone. It was 
awful, it was horrible beyond all ex- 
pression; and the most horrible thing 
about it was that she must write yet 
more. She glanced at the table; all her 
paper was gone. 

Instinctively she jerked at the drawer 
of the stand. It opened, and she beheld 
a jumble of notes written in what she 
recognized as Mrs. Dennison’s hand- 
writing. She had become so quick and 
unscrupulous a newspaper woman that 
it was the work of an instant for her 
to gather these together and to leave 
the room with them as though they 
were notes of her own. She was going 
to give the Blast a great “beat” that 
day. 

Evidently the unfortunate woman 
had intended to weave the story of her 
career into a romance, for the frag- 
ments of paper contained all sorts of 
disjointed paragraphs, some evidently 
plain autobiography, some again as evi- 
dently fiction based upon her experi- 
ences. 

Emily sorted the mass and went 
home, having telephoned the office that 
there would be a big story for the 
morning paper. She was trembling 
with excitement and a sort of terror. It 
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had seemed almost sacrilegious to carry 
those documents away from that room, 
and yet it was so intensely interesting. 
If she had not carried them away, 
eventually they would have fallen to 
all the reporters—well, she had merely 
“scooped the town,” and the one dread- 
ful thing was that she had done it about 
a woman whom she had known, whose 
bread she had once eaten. 

The chief feature of the mass of doc- 
uments was bills. There were bills for 
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And then, that summer, the destroyer had come. 


everything, bills, and then duplicate 
bills, and then double duplicates, and 
following those dunning letters, notices 
from collection-agencies, threats from 
lawyers. It was a frightful sum, to 
Emily’s way of thinking, that the wom- 
an owed. She shuddered, remembering 
her own petty debts. All these she put 
on one side, meaning to demand the 
help of the office a little later in tracing 
them and finding out what she could of 
Mrs. Lamont or Mrs. Dennison. 
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Then she began on Mrs. Dennison’s 
own notes. The vain little woman had 
evidently tried, in her small, ignorant 
way, to be a Rousseau or a Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, setting down with utter fidelity 
the events of her life. And the story 
was all one—vanity, extravagance, 
weakness; and then the inevitable re- 
sults of these—worry, fear, heartache, 
and finally discouragement, despair. 


Those for whom I worked, those who 
used me to make money—I have always 
been a beauty and could always get an en- 
trée anywhere in stores or church or scciety 
—those men who have used me for their 
own ends, have all dropped me now since 
the swindle trial. D. says that it will be 
years before I can operate in New York 
again, if ever. I shall show him! 


So, then, Emily’s mind leaped swiftly 
to the conclusion that the story was 
true about Mrs. Dennison’s being the 
tool of an organized gang and about 
Colonel Dwyer’s being its real brain. 

But what the poor creature had 
shown herself was that without the sup- 
port of those craftier and more master- 
ful minds all her own efforts were fu- 
tile. Apparently she had returned as 
Mrs. Lamont, and New York, with its 
amazing faculty for forgetting its 
causes célébres, had forgotten all about 
her. Somewhere during her absence 
she had acquired more money; per- 
haps she had merely realized upon those 
valuables for obtaining which under 
false pretenses she had been tried, and 
so promptly acquitted. But she was 
madly extravagant, she was not sus- 
tained this time by more brilliant allies 
—and there in the pink-brocaded room 
lay the end of it all. 

Emily pieced the story out with tears 
and travail of spirit. This—this was 
where the primrose path had led one 
woman! This was where the zest for 
the moment’s pleasure, the taking of 
enjoyment not rightly earned, had led 
one woman! She knotted her hands to- 
gether in an agony of pity, and of fear. 
Yes—fear. For whither was she her- 
self tending? She longed for the stern 
austerity of her early home, for the 
harsh, unindulgent principles of it, for 
the healing of the gaunt hills. 
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When she went back to the hotel 
after having finally turned in the story 
to the office, she was white and spent 
with the rigors of her self-searching. 

The courteous manager gave her a 
new clue now. He said that some in- 
quiries had come from a little town in 
western New York concerning Mrs. 
Dennison-Lamont over the long-dis- 
tance telephone, but he was not able to 
say who had called up or why. Emily 
put the information in some pigeon- 
hole in her mind for future reference. 

As she turned to leave the office, she 
ran into a woman just entering it—a 
woman tall and supple, with brilliant, 
healthy coloring and wide, kind hazel 
eyes that held a little wistfulness in 
their depths. The two glanced at each 
other as they met, and then one broke 
into a glad cry: “Emily, Emily!” 
While Emily, every vestige of color 
leaving her face, tottered against a desk 
and whispered: “Catherine.” 

“Tt’s funny,” said the manager of the 
Regina after a minute, “that many 
dealings as I’ve had with both you la- 
dies in your two professions, I never 
dreamed that you were connections. I 
might have, too, for you certainly look 
alike when one sees you together. Miss 
Brewster from New Hampshire looks a 
little mite larger and stronger than 
Miss Brewster from the Blast, but 
otherwise the resemblance is striking. 
Will you excuse me for a few minutes? 
I have an errand outside.” And the 
good man was gone. 

“Emily, Emily, why didn’t you an- 
swer my letter? Haven’t you forgiven 
me yet?” It was Catherine who spoke, 
her hands upon her sister’s arm as 
though she would never let her go 
again. 

“Letter? I never had one,” said Em- 
ily, dazed. “But—what—what are you 
doing here in Mr. Guild’s office?” 

“My dear,” laughed the older girl, 
“don’t you know? I’m the fresh-egg 
woman for the Regina! Every day I 
ship—oh, endless dozens! It’s only 
eight hours down, you know, now, by 
the Montreal flyer, and, though the 
freight is dear, I clear enough to make 
it pay me gloriously.” 

















“A chicken-farm—Cathie, you always 
wanted a real one!” 

“TI know I did—but don’t worry. The 
hen-houses aren’t just outside your win- 
dow. They’re built along the south lot 
—you remember? Oh, Emily, when 
are you coming home to see it all?” 

“Home?” Emily looked at her sister 
with sad, wavering eyes. 

“Always, always home! Why, don’t 
you remember what I said—oh, you 
didn’t get the letter. Well, anyway, it’s 
always home to you; it’s half yours. 
That’s what I told Walter.” 

“Walter?” 

Catherine nodded, her pink cheeks 
pinker than ever. ‘Yes, don’t you re- 
member Walter Woodruff, the old dea- 
con’s son who went away from home— 
oh, ten, fifteen years ago? No? Well, 
he came home after his father died— 
old Deacon Woodruff died in Septem- 
ber. I tried to get Walter to sell me 
back those lots—you don’t mind, do 
you?—and he was willing—he’s the 
kindest thing; but—he’s going to give 
them back with the rest of his place. 
We're going to be married in April. 
You'll have to come home then, Emily.” 

Emily studied her with a lingering 
affection—her happy face, her shining 
eyes, her splendid, ruddy color. 

“Walter Woodruff’s a lucky man,” 
she said slowly, with a half-jealous in- 
tonation. “Tell him so for me.” 

“What are you doing here, dearest ?” 
demanded Catherine in another minute. 

Emily’s face darkened. “I can’t tell 
you,” she said. “It’s sinful to spoil 

your happiness with such terrible tales.” 

“Oh, yes, I read something about 
that dreadful case as I came down,” 
said Catherine, shuddering. ‘‘And are 
you reporting it for the Conservator?” 

“The Blast,’ said Emily, in a low 

tone. 

Her sister looked at her in shocked 

surprise. Emily rallied her forces. 
“Never mind, dear, I’ll tell you all 
about it to-night. Where are you stay- 
ing? Why, how funny? At Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s ?” 
“They said at the Conservator that 
you lived there—I wrote for your ad- 
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dress—and so I have always gone there 
hoping that somehow we should meet.” 

“It’s queer Jaffray Greene never told 
you where I lived ?” 

“Jaffray Greene? He doesn’t live at 
Mrs. Babcock’s. Who is he, Emily? 
A beau of yours?” 

“Dear,” said Emily, with asperity, 
“because you’re engaged yourself don’t 
take to imagining that every one else 
is about to be. I have no beaus.” 

“Don’t be so disdainful of them— 
they’re very nice,” laughed Catherine. 

“T have so much to do—Cathie, I’ll 
—no, I can’t come to see you to-night; 
I'll meet you for dinner—at—where 
would you like to dine?” 

“Wherever you’re in the habit of di- 
ning, dear. I'd like to see your haunts 
before I take you away from them.” 

Emily smiled rather wanly. 

“T’ll telephone you,” she said. 
simply got to go now.” 

She dragged her way back to the 
office with a new weariness. The con- 
trast between the garishness, the lurid- 
ness of her daily existence, and the 
healthful interests of Catherine’s, hurt 
her. She didn’t want to raise chickens 
and eggs—Heaven forfend! But she 
wanted back that spirit of hope, that 
buoyant outlook, that gladness of en- 
deavor. She wanted to look, like Cath- 
erine, healthy and happy and hopeful. 

She gave Mr. Norton the name of 
the town in the western part of the 
State from which the call had come re- 
garding Mrs. Lamont. He would look 
into the matter, he said; it sounded like 
a good feature for Wilfrid White’s 
Sunday supplement; let’s see—to-day’s 
Wednesday—interest in the lady can be 
kept alive until then, surely; and there’d 
be time, too, to go after the story. And 
now—she looked tired. Hadn’t she bet- 
ter go over to White’s office and ar- 
range the details with him? She would 
have to telegraph the story in by the 

next evening—there was no time to 
lose! 

Wilfrid White was, of course, de- 
lighted with her “tip.” 

“TI was afraid the city would get all 
the meat out of that story,” he said 
genially. “But this is fine—this is a 
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juicy, fresh morsel! You'd better go 
up to-night, hadn’t you? Yes, of course 
—I’ll want the copy by to-morrow eve- 
ning at the latest. Here, you, Robbie!” 
He called a boy dawdling over a crop 
of afternoon editions. “Get a Bullin- 
ger and find out when Miss Brewster 
can get a train to—Syracuse is the 
nearest place of any size, I guess. 
Well, look up Green’s Corners—and be 
quick about it.” 

Then he leaned back and eyed Emily 
with a shrewd, jovial, indifferent scru- 
tiny. 

“You look fagged,” he announced 
pleasantly. “Is the city working you 
too hard, or are you playing a little 
more than is good for you?” 

“Oh, neither—it’s been an unpleasant 
day—rather racking,” Emily answered. 

Somehow White’s careless, half-im- 
pudent regard made her mindful that 
the men often grinned broadly at her 
nowadays. She knew what it meant— 
they were smiling over her intimacy 
with Cortelyou. 

White’s insolent yet not wholly un- 
kind stare meant: “Well, is the little 
game still being played? Tut, tut, my 
dear! Beware! MHe’s a dangerous 
charmer, is our Leighton.” 

She hated White at the moment—she 
hated them all, with their smirks and 
their surmises and their utter inability 
to see the simple truth! They could 
not comprehend decency—beasts that 
they were! They could not understand 
her—or him! And at that instant he 
opened the door of the Sunday room 
and came toward White’s desk. Her 
heart performed its customary somer- 
sault in her bosom; she was conscious, 
with rage, that her color came in a 
great flood, that her tired, discouraged 
eyes took on an unquenchable light, 
plain for any gibing fool to see. 

After the briefest of greetings to her, 
Cortelyou disposed of the business on 
which he had come to the Sunday ed- 
itor’s office. He was turning again to 
Emily when Robbie, the tow-headed 
office-boy, ambled up with the copy of 
the time-table to Green’s Corners. 

“Here you are,” said White, scanning 
it. “You can get a night train—eleven- 
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twenty. Lands you there at an ungodly 
hour, but it can’t be helped.” 

“Oh, I’m interrupting business, not 
a mere afternoon talk-fest,” said Cor- 
telyou. “I beg your pardons. Miss 
Brewster, will you please stop in my 
office for a moment on your way to 
the city room when Mr. White is 
through plotting with you a feature to 
increase the circulation of his nefarious 
Sunday sheet ?” 

“Huh!” grunted White. “Nefarious! 
That’s good! We’re the only depart- 
ment that earns its salt!” 

Cortelyou laughed and was gone. 
Emily, the list of trains in her hand, 
received a few last words of instruction 
from White, and then followed him. 

He was alone in his private office, 
barricaded behind the big roll-top desk. 
He arose and pulled a chair out for her, 
and when she had seated herself he 
looked at her with affectionate in- 
terest. 

“You wanted to see me?” She went 
through the form of reportorial speech. 

“I always want to see you—every 
instant.” His smile was brilliant and 
tender. He seemed to play and yet to 
tell her that his play was earnest. She 
called up a faint smile in response. 
“But you're tired out!” he added. 
“What have you been doing to-day? 
You weren’t at your desk at eleven or 
two or three—oh, you’ve been follow- 
ing up that case!’ He frowned a lit- 
tle. “It isn’t the right work for my 
dear poet,” he finished, suddenly taking 
her hand and kissing it. “But we must 
try to change that. Meantime, what 
are you going to do for the Sunday 
that will take you out of town—lI didn’t 
want to ask you before White; the fel- 
low’s so jealous of his department that 
I’m afraid to take even a human in- 
terest in it, lest he should suspect me 
of designs upon him and it.” 

A frown of repugnance crossed Em- 
ily’s face. 

“Oh, it’s just some more of the same 
story—that poor creature’s, with her 
vanity and her lies and her bills. But 
I am so sick of it all—I’d rather not 
talk about it!” 

“You shall talk about nothing but 











what pleases you, provided you will go 
to dinner with me. Will you?” 

That would be better than dining 
with Catherine. There would be the 
warmth of his admiration, the charm 
of his talk—it would be a little feast, 
and she would be the queen of it. It 
was always so when she dined with 
him. At dinner with Catherine, what 
would there be but the contrast be- 
tween the nightmare of her own work 
and prospects and the pleasant, sunny 
peace of her sister’s? 

“Tf I do——” she wavered. 

“If you do! But you will. You 
must, Emily, I’m submerged in petty 
cares and troubles. I want to come up 
into the clear air to breathe. You'll 
come to dinner?” 

“Well—but I must telephone to my 
sister.” 

“To your sister? But I thought 

“T know. But it isn’t so. We met 
accidentally this morning. She is fine 
—splendid. She had written and all 
that. Really—really—she made me 
proud and ashamed—she’s so lovely and 
good and busy! And so happy,” she 
added in a low tone. 

“So happy?” He had caught the lit- 
tle phrase. 

Emily nodded. 

“She is in love.” 

“And is that what makes her happy, 
Emily ?” 

“She is going to be married to the 
man she loves.” 

Her voice fell away to a whisper. 
She could have wept scalding tears of 
self-pity because she, too, might not 
marry where she loved, might not know 
the peace and protection as well as the 
longing of love. But Cortelyou was 
quick to change her mood. 

“And does my soaring poet, who has 
all the starry circles of space for her 
own, envy her good little sister’s kitch- 
en garden and dooryard? Come, missie, 
you telephone your happy sister, and 
tell her that you are going to take a 
harassed old gentleman out to dinner 
and that you will make him happier in 
one hour across the table from him 
than she can make her worthy clodhop- 
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per in years and years. Because you 
and I know how to feel, Emmy !” 

“T think myself,’ said Emily, with a 
little wan return of her humor, “that it 
is because you and I know how to dine 
and how to forget all other things while 
we give ourselves up to that art. But 
I’ll go telephone Catherine.” 

“And you'll be at Henriquez’ at sev- 
en? I'll be there earlier.” 

She nodded and went out of the inner 
office, to find a scowling dramatic critic, 
an irate cartoonist, and a profane star 
reporter all waiting a chance for audi- 
ence with the “chief.” An expression 
of great enlightenment passed over 
their countenances as Emily emerged 
from the sanctum, and William, the 
guardian of the portal, said amiably: 
“Now you gentlemen can have your-all 
turns.” 

Catherine’s “Oh, Emily!” sounded so 
heart-broken that Emily was rejoiced to 
have something in the nature of a legiti- 
mate excuse to offer. 

“IT am horribly sorry, Cathie,’ she 
said, “but that’s what newspaper work 
means; I’ve got to fly around to get the 
train to Green’s Corners, and I’m not 
sure that I’ll be back before Friday or 
Saturday.” 

“It breaks my heart,” grieved Cath- 
erine. “I’ve been counting so on it 
ever since we met. Couldn’t I meet 
you at the train, anyway, and see you 
for another minute?” 

“It’s out of the question, Catherine,” 
replied Emily decidedly. “Everything 
is one mad scramble for me from now 
until I start. What’s that? Oh, all 
right. Yes. I promise—I solemnly 
promise. A week off at once—yes. 
Yes, I do promise it! Good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver quickly and 
impatiently, and hurried to her appoint- 
ment with Cortelyou. 

All the little dinners they had had to- 
gether had seemed wonderful to Emily, 
but this was the most marvelous of 
them all. They talked, this time, of 
him, rather than of her, and the change 
of topic warmed her heart with the 
thought that she was, truly, a comfort 
—a near, close, intimate source of in- 
spiration and delight to him. He told 
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her little bits of office worriment, and 
she felt herself his real comrade. He 
spoke of his wife, and his words were 
those of a chivalrous man uncomplain- 
ingly bearing a heavy burden. Emily 
felt that she had been selfish, thought- 
less, almost grasping and calculating, 
to have longed so ardently for his free- 
dom that he might give her that which 
made Catherine so radiant—the sense 
of complete companionship, of final se- 
curity in love. 

When the feast was over, they drove 
to the flat, deserted that night by its 
other occupant, and he waited while 
she flung her traveling necessities into 
a bag. When she came from her room 
to the little sitting-room, he took her 
suddenly by both hands. 

“Emily, you know that I love you?” 
He spoke gravely. Her swimming eyes 
answered him. “Ah, you do know it! 
Never before, though they tell many 
lying tales of me, have I known any- 
thing like this feeling for you. You be- 
lieve it? You satisfy and stimulate; 
you uplift—and yet you never chill. 
Ah, my dear little girl—if we had only 
met in time!” 

Emily fluttered forth some syllable 
of consolation; she felt that here was 
her opportunity to show the selfless, 
high quality of her love. 

“Well,” he went on, “shall we let 
ourselves be cheated of even a part of 
life because we cannot have the whole? 
Don’t shrink—don’t misunderstand me. 
[ shall never want you to do one single 
wrong thing—it would make you too 
miserable. But, even as good, even as 
puritanical as you are, there is so 
much we might blamelessly give each 
other, if you cared as. little for the 
tongue of slander—knowing your own 
impeccability—as I do!” 

Emily heard herself disclaiming any 
narrow conventions of conduct; her 
own knowledge of right and wrong was 
her sure guide, she said. 

And then she was driven to the sta- 
tion in a palpitating dream of a won- 
derful and _ beautiful trip abroad, 
planned so that not even the evil tongue 
of malice should have a chance to wag. 
And if it did, Emily asked herself, as 
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the train pounded on through the dark- 
ness, what difference did it make to 
her? Would not a sense of her own 
intrinsic rectitude uphold her? And 
what or whom had she so dear as the 
man who had left her on the train? 
For whom should she conserve that 
trivial thing, a reputation? She fell 
asleep with the hand he had kissed in 
parting close beneath her cheek, and 
his words: “Remember, dear, this is 
real and it is forever; it is no little game 
for two skilled players; it is the ever- 
lasting verity of my heart,” ringing 
in her ears. 


CHAPTER X. 


Green’s Corners was enjoying itself 
as it had not done since the Civil War 
time, when the departure of a score of 
volunteers for enlistment in the nearest 
town had been a source of civic pride 
and rejoicing. But to-day excitement 
was less wholesome than it had been on 
the former occasion. ‘‘Mart Kehoe’s 
girl,” “Andy Simpson’s wife,” was com- 
ing home—coming home to be buried 
in the hillside cemetery with the long 
weeping-willows and the maples and 
the myrtle. Andy Simpson was going 
to do that for her—danged if he wasn’t! 
Not all of Green’s Corners would have 
shown any such leniency toward such 
a wife as she had been to him—Marty 
Kehoe’s daughter to Andy Simpson! 

Emily found every one ready enough 
to talk to her, with the perhaps not un- 
natural exception of Andy Simpson 
And he, poor, patient, wistful, plodding 
creature, only said: “You'll have to 
excuse me, miss.” 

But the other villagers piloted her to 
the place where Marty Kehoe’s Kitty 
was born—the only girl in a swarming 
family of brothers. It was a poor place 
—it must have been a poor place even 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. But 
Marty had owned it then. He had been 
a prospering man until the shame came 
upon him. Then he took to drink and 
drank himself to death, but, unfortu- 
nately, not until he had drunk himself 
to hopeless debt. It was a sad thing all 
around. One of the big brothers, who 

















had adored the dimpled Kitty when she 
was a baby, was serving out a life term 
—he had killed a man for twitting him 
about her after the disgrace. 

Finally Emily, by dint of much ques- 
tioning, pieced together the tale. Kitty 
had been as pretty as a picture and as 
quick as a bird and as soft and lazy as 
a pussy-cat. She read endless paper- 
covered novels as soon as she could 
read anything—while her mother did 
the work. And she had aped the airs 
and graces of the heroines of those nov- 
els; she had piled her hair this way and 
that, and dressed her neck high and 
dressed it low, and had been coy or dar- 
ing, a tomboy or a pale princess, ac- 
cording to the last heroine. And she 
had flouted a good many beaus, and a 
good many of the boys had fought shy 
of her, she was so idle and notional 
and extravagant. 

But Andy Simpson had patiently 
adored her from the time she was a 
baby, and by and by, after the conquer- 
ing manner of slow, quiet, persistent 
men, he had won her and married her 
and taken her to his cottage. And there 
for a year or more Kitty was a changed 
girl. The novelty of having a house of 
her own pleased her. She tried experi- 
ments with it, as she still did with her- 
self. She had it deep in vines and 
flowers when spring came, and she had 
put pink frills on her plain old beds, 
and she had lace window-curtains as 
well as white muslin frocks. And she 
wore gloves to bed at night, to whiten 
her little hands, and hired a piano. And 
Andy worked and worked to pay for 
her pretty whims. Little enough she 
cared about payments! 

And then, that summer, the destroyer 
had come; he was a young man con- 
valescing from some illness; the air of 
Green’s Farms was notably salubrious 
—Enmily had heard of it, had she not? 
And walking about one day, idling after 
the manner of convalescents, he had 
espied the vine-embowered cottage and 
a pink-clad vision fluttering behind the 
greenery on the little porch. He had 
begged a glass of water—the woman 
next door had heard and had remem- 
bered, when the time came. And she 
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had heard the fooling and the flirting 
that followed over the glass of water, 
and the young man’s proposition that 
he should come there to board. She 
could have warned Andy Simpson. In- 
deed, she had warned him and had re- 
ceived a black look for her pains. 

That had been the beginning. It was 
only a matter of ten or twelve years 
ago—every one remembered it. There 
had been reading on the porch, and 
playing of the hired piano, and walks 
up the hills when any decent woman 
ought to have been baking bread or 
ironing her husband’s shirts. And Kitty 
Kehoe’s silly head had been quite 
turned. When the fellow—what was 
his name, now? Oh, yes, when the 
Cortelyou fellow 

“Stop!” whispered Emily. “Stop! 
What did you say his name was?” 

The woman who was piloting her 
about looked at her in surprise. 

“Cortelyou—and some fancy sort of 
first name, not Jim or Harry or Dick. 
Wait a minute an’ I'll think—Lehigh— 
no, *twarn’t Lehigh, but sort of like 
that. Say! Sally Emden, there! What 
was the front name of that feller Kitty 
Kehoe ran off after?” 

“Leighton!” screamed Sally Emden, 
wiping the suds from her ‘bare arms 
and coming over to join them. 

But Emily could hear no more. Her 
overwrought nerves had given way for 
the moment. She was lying, limp and 
white, against the lintel of Marty Ke- 
hoe’s old home, whispering that she 
would like a drink of water, please. 

When she had drunk it, she hurried 
to Andy Simpson. 

“You must tell me,” she insisted. “TI 
have—oh, truly, truly, I have a right 
to know—was the man she went away 
with Leighton Cortelyou ?” 

He looked at her out of deep-sunk, 
tired eyes. 

“She followed him,” he answered 
simply. “I dunno as he wanted much 
to have her—then.” 

“And—and—in the city?” 

“T don’t know. I never heard about 
the first of it there. I always had a 
feelin’ she’d come back, some time. She 
was in trouble once or twice—maybe 
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you knew? She got in with a bad set,” 
he explained laboriously. “That was 
how I got track of her late years—the 
papers. But I don’t know about the 
first part of the time. I always thought 
she’d come back—and now she’s com- 
ay 

Emily walked slowly to the telegraph- 
office. She sent a message to the Sun- 
day editor: 


I shall not do the story. 


She sent another to the managing ed- 
itor—she did not use his name in that 
little town—and to him she said: 


Regina suicide Kitty Simpson, of Green’s 
Corners. Accept my resignation. 


Then she went back to the little coun- 
try hotel and locked herself into her 
room. And there, one long night that 
scarred her soul with tortures, she 
wrestled with agonizing knowledge. 
Through all the struggle she clung with 
instinctive strength to one memory— 
the memory of the clean-eyed man who 
had declared himself her friend. Then 
the morning came, and, exhausted, she 
slept. In the afternoon, she awoke and 
made her way to the station. 

There was no one to take much inter- 
est in her departure. All the village 
was out in the hillside cemetery, form- 
ing a cordon of curiosity around the 
little group that stood near while Kitty 
Simpson was lowered to her grave. 
Emily averted her eyes that brimmed 
with scalding tears of pity—but whether 
most for herself or the dead woman or 
Leighton Cortelyou, she did not know. 

She could never see him again, that 
was certain. It was no resolution, this 
time, upon which she relied; it was 
the final knowledge of herself. She 
had wandered far from the straight, 
fine ways and beliefs of her youth, but 
she had not yet come to accept this. 
Strangely enough she did not altogether 
blame Cortelyou; some understanding 
of him, of the temptations of his tem- 
perament, of the weakness of his prin- 
ciples, of his love of pleasurable novel- 
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If not he, then 
perhaps another would have sown the 
seeds of that tragic harvest in the wom- 
an’s shallow soul. 

But—what might have been and what 
was were two utterly different things. 


ty, was born in her. 


It was he who had done it! He had 
turned the feet of that slight creature 
into the path whose end was death— 
had done this and yet walked the earth 
in happy ignorance, smiling, well-fed, 
warm, full of comforts and enjoyments. 
And the woman whom he had started 
toward that dishonored little grave in 
that dull town—that woman had sat in 
the very office where he worked and 
had not known it, had passed near him, 
perhaps, a hundred times on the street, 
and had not thought of him. And they, 
too, also had once talked of eternities. 
Oh, it was terrible—it was unbelieva- 
ble! 

Yet where should she turn? What 
should she do? The hideous turmoil in 
which she had been living was no longer 
possible to her. She could never bear 
to look on Leighton Cortelyou again. 
But home—New Lebanon—had other 
lives in its full current. She would be 
at best but a loved outsider there. She 
would go for a while, of course; she 
would be healed and rested—but then? 

In her memory certain kind, deep 
words reverberated. 

“T think I would come back from the 
ends of the earth if you told me you 
needed me, Emily!” 

And he did not love her with this 
wretched passionate love that was so 
unhappy! He had said he did not love 
her! Yet his strength and his kindness 
were hers when she needed them. 

She pulled her veil down to hide a 
rain of tears that half blinded her. But 
in their gushing forth she had a great 
relief. It seemed that all her perplexi- 
ties were washed away, that some of 
her awful recollections were purged 
from her mind, when she thought of 
that kind friend who had promised to 
come at her need; upon whom she had 
promised to call at need. 


























Modern French Opera 


By Rupert Hughes, 


Author of “The Invention of Opera,” “The Operas of Italy,” “The Founders of French Opera,” etc. 


FIFFIG! It sounds like an awful 
epithet for one great composer 
to hurl at another, especially 

when he emphasizes it into verflucht 
phifig. But that is what Wagner called 
Berlioz. It sounds worse than it is, for 
it really means “damn clever.” 

Wagner disliked much of Hector 
Berlioz’s works, but some of it he called 
“touching, masterly, heavenly,” and he 
published this confession: “I made a 
minute study of Berlioz’ instrumenta- 
tion as early as 1840, in Paris, and have 
often taken up his scores since. I 
profited greatly both as regards what to 
do and what to leave undone.” 

- It was this fact that led to a famous 

remark made by Mrs. Berlioz. She 
and her husband went to a _ concert 
given in Paris in 1860 by Wagner. It 
was made up of selections from his 
operas, and the Berlioz couple found 
so many resemblances to Hector Ber- 
lioz’ work that Mrs. Berlioz, as she 
swept out, turned to exclaim to a 
friend: , 

“Oh, what a great day for Hector!” 

A curious interlacing of destinies 
joined Wagner and Berlioz in an eter- 
nal complication of similarity and dis- 
similarity. Berlioz, undoubtedly the 
greatest of French composers, was un- 
doubtedly the greatest of all virtuosos 
in orchestration, in which realm his past 
mastery has been likened to Paganini’s 
diabolic cunning with the violin. Some 
critics think that he resembles Paganini 
also in giving more light than heat and 
more flash than glow. Oddly enough, 








too, Paganini, who was_ spendthrift 
neither of coin nor of praise, acknowl- 
edged the kinship by one of the most 
extraordinary compliments one com- 
poser ever paid another. 

When the greatest of fiddlers heard 
Berlioz conduct his ‘Fantastic Sym- 
phony” he sought him out, fell on his 
knees to him, and kissed his hand. 
More astounding still, next day he sent 
the composer his check for twenty thou- 
sand francs. 

It is not in the opera chorus that one 
looks for genius—at least not for male 
genius. Yet when Wagner was starv- 
ing in Paris with his wife and their 
dog, he tried in vain to get a job in an 
opera chorus. Berlioz had better luck 
in the same town, for, when his father 
refused to abet his musical career, Ber- 
lioz sang in the chorus of an obscure 
troupe for a beggarly pittance—which 
was doubtless as much as he earned. 

Both men were journalists, too, and 
when Wagner wrote a novel that ran 
in one paper Berlioz gave it a puff in 
another. 

The London Philharmonic Society, in 
need of a conductor, found Berlioz en- 
gaged by a rival society, and imported 
Wagner. Later, both men were in 
Paris again trying to get their operas 
produced. Berlioz had almost suc- 
ceeded, but was pushed aside for Wag- 
ner, whose “Tannhauser” was taken off 
after three riotous performances, though 
it had cost one hundred and sixty-four 
rehearsals and forty thousand dollars 
in preparation. 
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Wagner waited long enough for suc- 
cess aS an opera composer, heaven 
knows, but Berlioz waited longer. He 
waited all his life—and then some. His 
first opera, written at the age of thirty- 
five, had the distinction of failing both 
in London and Paris. It was a seri- 
ous work, called “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
His next production waited twenty-four 
years; a comic opera based on the fer- 
tile works of Shakespeare—‘Béatrice 
et Bénédict”—produced in 1862 at 
Baden-Baden without success. 

Eventually his opera, “The Trojans,” 
which had been shunted aside for Wag- 
ner’s work, came to the light. It was 
very long, and was divided into two 
operas. The second half, “Les Troyens 
a Carthage,” was given in 1863, with 
no success. The poor composer never 
heard the first part. It was not until 
1897, nearly thirty years after his 
death, that the whole work was given, 
and then on two successive evenings— 
“with immense success,” according to 
Reyer. In France and Italy the first 
part, called “The Fall of Troy,” has 
also been received with enthusiasm, but 
long after Berlioz’ passionate heart had 
ceased to ache for his silent children. 

He has reached the operatic stage, 
also, in a way he could hardly have 
expected, through the adaptation of his 
immensely successful oratorio, “The 
Damnation of Faust.” Out of envy, 
perhaps, for the enormous vogue of 
Gounod’s opera on the same story, Ber- 
lioz’ legend, written for concert-hall 
use, has been wrenched and twisted and 
padded to suit the lyric stage. All that 
I can say, after seeing it at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, is that it still be- 
longs in oratorio, and while some of the 
choruses are more picturesque perhaps 
in costume, the action is heavy and has 
little ‘merit except that of having fur- 
nished the great barytone Renaud with 
an opporunity for creating a marvelous 
Mephisto. 

The final touch of irony in Berlioz’ 
fate is that he should be loved especial- 
ly in France for his exquisitely religious 
music to “The Childhood of Christ,” 
for he was a rabid atheist, and as his 
funeral approached the Church of the 
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Trinity the very hearse-horses reared 
and balked. 

And so his Pegasus reared and 
balked when he would have entered the 
realm of opera. Unquestionably the 
greatest of French composers, he has 
even less place in opera than the far 
greater Beethoven, who managed to 
land only one opera, and that after ma- 
king three versions of it. 

There are many French composers 
whom we know in America far less 
than we know Berlioz, whose place in 
French national opera is large and glo- 
rious ; men like Méhul, a pupil of Gluck, 
who sought to carry forward his mas- 
ter’s reforms; Grétry, called the Mo- 
liére of music; Boieldieu, whose “La 
Dame Blanche” once swept Europe; 
and Hérold, whose “Zampa” made him 
world-famous. 

But Daniel Auber’s comic operas 
“Fra Diavolo” and “The Crown Dia- 
monds” have been heard nearly every- 
where by nearly everybody. Francis 
Hueffer calls Auber “the last great rep- 
resentative of Opéra comique, a phase 
of dramatic music in which more than 
any other the peculiarities of the French 
character have found full expression.” 

A quaint figure is Auber. At the age 
of eleven he composed songs that had 
great vogue; and his exquisitely gra- 
cious tunes were always going the 
rounds, but he himself was so timid that 
he never dared even to see his own 
operas performed. Yet this shy, light 
tunester once tossed off a grand opera 
that won the homage of Richard Wag- 
ner for its power and originality, and 
gives such fierce expression to mob- 
fury and popular love of liberty that 
when it was performed in Brussels in 
1830 it roused the populace to such 
frenzy that the people rose and drove 
the Dutch from Belguim. 

This opera, known in English as 
“Masaniello” and in French as “La 
Muette de Portici,” has been ranked 
with Rossini’s “William Tell” and Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘Robert the Devil” as one of 
the very foundation-stones of French 
grand opera. The heroine is a dumb 
girl, Fenella, who has been betrayed 
and deserted by the son of the Duke 























of Naples. Her brother is a fisherman, 
Masaniello, who is so wrought upon by 
the story of his sister's wrongs that he 
rouses the populace to insurrection, 
overthrows the oppressor, and is made 
king by the people. In the last act 
Masaniello goes mad, and the popular 
cause is lost. He is slain and his sis- 
ter leaps into the lava of Vesuvius. 
Though based upon the historical 
Masaniello, the fisherman who ruled 
Naples for a while in the seventeenth 
century, the opera takes full license 





AMBROISE THOMAS, 


Whose “Mignon” has been one of the world’s 
favorite operas. 


with the chronicle. The combination 
of folk-song, of brother-love, and of 
patriotic frenzy, however, have given 
the work the incandescence of the holy 
fire. I heard it in New York only last 
winter by an Italian troupe. 

A lofty niche is given by the French 
to their composer, Halévy, whose “La 
Juive” has been sung in many coun- 
tries, including our own. He is more 
notable to us, perhaps, as the teacher 
of the far more successful composers, 
Gounod and Bizet. : 
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GOUNOD, 


Whose most successful operas have been “‘Faust” 


and “Romeo and Juliet.” 


DANIEL AUBER, 


Called “the last great representative of opéra 
comique.” 
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Bizet, who married Halévy’s daugh- 
ter, as Robert Schumann married his 
teacher’s daughter, occupies in the pop- 
ular mind a place with Keats, for he is 
similarly credited with dying broken- 
hearted with no dream of his posthu- 


mous triumph. His “Carmen,” pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, March 


one of the most 


3d, 1875, has been 
written, its great 


popular operas ever 
rival, “Faust,” being written by his fel- 
low pupil, Gounod. But Gounod lived 
for thirty-four years after his first op- 
eratic success; poor Bizet died three 
months after his, and never knew what 
glory was to crown his name. The 
thirty-seven years of his life. were filled 
with bad luck. Edward Zeigler speaks 
of it as “a sequence of failures followed 
by an early death,” and comments: 
He was bitterly accused of being a fol- 
lower of Wagner. Paris, knowing so la- 
mentably little of Wagner’s music then, con- 
demned that of Bizet’s which it did not like 
or could not understand, by labeling it 
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Madame Calvé as Carmen. 
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GEORGES BIZET, 
Whose “Carmen,” produced in 1875, has been one of 
the most popular operas ever written. 


“Wagnerian,” and thus put it hopelessly be- 
yond the possibility of discussion. As a 
matter of fact there is no trace of Wagner 
to be found in Bizet’s music, and the only 
resemblance between the two is that bo h 
were innovators who presented their theories 
about dramatic art in practical forms, prov- 
ing them by their operas. 


Of Bizet’s early operatic failures, a 
few beautiful airs still remain in the 
memory. Almost all of “Carmen” is 
familiar, but it seems never to grow 
stale. It is strange, now, to see 
“Grove’s Dictionary of Music” in its 
edition of 1879 dismissing Bizet with 
exactly twenty-three lines as “a musi- 
cian of superior abilities, though his 
vocal style is deficient in ease,” while 
Clement, whose “Histoire de la Mu- 
sique” was published about the same 
time, declined even to include “Car- 
men” among the works worthy to re- 
main in the répertoire, “because, even 
if the music had been as interesting as 
it is unequal and of hybrid breed, it 
could not atone for the shame of such 
a subject as for two centuries had never 

















dishonored a stage destined for delicate 
pleasures and the divertisement of good 
company. 

To Americans for whom the great 
Calvé has made the adventures of the 
cigarette-girl a household topic, it looks 
odd to find a Frenchman objecting to 
them as disgusting. 

Gounod’s life surrounds Bizet's as 
Haydn’s did Mozart's, for Gounod was 
born twenty years before Bizet and died 
nearly twenty years later. But Gounod 
was a long while getting under way. 
In one thing he resembled Liszt; an 
equal conflict between spirit and flesh 
always divided his soul. He succeeded 
equally in his appeal to the most pious 
and the most voluptuous sentiments. 
He studied theology for two years and 
wrote masses and hymns and acted as 
a church organist. 

He was thirty-three when his first 
epera, “Sapho,’ was performed; it 
failed then, and thirty years later it 
failed again in revised form. At the 
age of thirty-six he produced a grand 
opera that proved not to be very grand, 
and four years later a comic opera that 
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Madame Melba as Marguerite in “Faust.” 
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GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER, 
Composer of “Louise.” 


proved not to be very comic. By this 
time he had passed the age at which 
Bizet died. Then, in 1859, at the age 
of forty-one, he produced “Faust,” and 
scored an immediate success of im- 
measurable proportions, as all the world 
knows. 

This story is told of a German speak- 
ing of “Faust” to a Frenchman: The 
Frenchman hearing the author spoken 
of several times as Goethe, finally said: 
“How it is droll that you others of the 
Germany pronounce his name so curi- 
ously as Goethe; in France we pro- 
nounce it Gounod.” 

What is one to say of “Faust’’ that 
everybody does not know already? 
Nothing, I suppose ; though perhaps one 
might breathe a warning that famili- 
arity should not breed contempt, and 
that we should not overlook the musical 
perfection of the work, its individu- 
ality, its Gounodity, and the vivid mu- 
sical characterization of people and 
scenes. It has the Mozartian gift of 
truth to the situation without loss of 
melodic fascination. 

A year after “Faust” Gounod at- 
tained a mild success with the pleasant 
little opera ‘“Philémon and Baucis.”” His 
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Miss Bessie Abott as Filina in “Mignon.” 


“Queen of Sheba,” however, had small 
effect, as did “Mireille” and “La Co- 
lombe.” Then “Romeo and_ Juliet,” 
produced in 1867, gave him again a 
taste of large success. It takes the 
usual liberties with Shakespeare, but 
does no sacrilege, and is full of beauti- 
ful airs, the brilliant waltz-song for 
Juliet vying with the jewel-song in 
“Faust” in popularity among florid so- 
pranos. Vernon Blackburn credits two 
of the love-songs with “heavenly sweet- 
ness.” 

It is a joyous thing to hear a Melba 
flute the waltz-song forth. The last act 
is full of pathos. It has tragic mem- 
ories for this same Melba, I imagine, 
for on one occasion, as she lay stretched 
out on the bier waiting for Romeo to 
enter and sing his solos and slay him- 
self, she realized that some stage-hand 
had left a door open somewhere, and 
she must lie, lightly clad, in an icy 
draft. She resisted the acute tempta- 
tion to sit up and shriek “Shut that 
door,” and lay still accumulating influ- 
enza and dreading a sneeze. The cold 
she caught cost her several perform- 


ances and several thousands of dol- 
lars. It was one of the unsung hero- 
isms of the operatic life. 

Gounod’s last three operas failed in 
one-two-three order. In fact, he fared 
operatically little better than Bizet, 
though one must not forget his im- 
mensely popular religious music in va- 
rious forms. He is a strange figure in 
musical history on this account. Gus- 
tave Chouquet finds that all his compo- 
sitions, sacred or dramatic, “seem the 
work of one hovering between mysti- 
cism and voluptuousness ;” and Vernon 
Blackburn, in an essay contributed to 
The Musical Guide, sums him up bril- 
liantly. 

Gounod’s music belongs entirely to a world 
of its own. He made that world, and then 
he set his music in it. You would not say 
that it was first-rate surely, and you would 
not have the heart to say that it was second- 
rate. He is the idol of gold with the feet 
of clay. He had one note, one separate char- 
acteristic in his music which does certainly 
divide him from every other musician in the 
world—the peculiar note of eroticism which 
is absolutely sexual. He was not really dra- 
matic; but he was charming in just not the 
great way. 


Bizet lived thirty-seven years, Gou- 
nod lived seventy-five ; there was a rival 











Pol Plangon as Mephistopheles in “Faust.” 
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in popularity who was born seven 
years before Gounod, and died three 
years after him. This eighty-five-year- 
oldster was Ambroise Thomas, whose 
“Hamlet” still has great vogue in 
France, and whose **Mignon” has been 
one of the world’s favorite operas. 

“Hamlet” is rather shocking to any 
but the French. The philosophy of the 
melancholy Dane has evaporated, leav- 
ing the rather crude melodrama which 
is the backbone of the master of mas- 
terpieces. The soliloquy becomes a few 
phrases only, beginning “¢étre ou ne pas 
étre.’ Hamlet sings a drinking-song 
with a chorus—this is shocking! But 
Ophelia’s mad-song, though guilty of 
rivalry with the florid mad-song of 
“Lucia,” has thrillingly beautiful mo- 
ments. 

“Mignon” is based on Goethe’s “Wil- 
helm Meister.” The heroine, stolen as 
a child from her noble parents in Italy, 
is now a barefoot, wild-haired waif. 
Her father is roaming Europe sean 
ing for her; he is dis- gm 
guised as an old harper, 
Lotario. In protecting 
the worn-out little dancer 
from gipsy brutality he 
does not know that he has 
safeguarded his own 
child. Both are about to 
be maltreated by the 
gipsy, when they are res- 
cued by the wandering 
student, Wilhelm Meister, 
who makes Mignon his 
page. She falls in love 
with him, only to find him 
in love with a_ fickle 
actress, Filina. Mignon 
pours out her jealous 
grief to the old harper, 
and he, half-insane with 
his long search, sets fire 
to the castle, not knowing 
that Mignon is within. 
Wilhelm .Meister saves 
her. In the last act Mig- 
non is restored to her pa- 
latial home, recognized by 
her father, and sought in 
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marriage by her beloved, piss Mary Garden in “The Juggler 
who has become her lover. of Nétre Dame.” 





MASSENET, 


Composer of “Thais,” “The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” and other suc- 

cessful operas. 


The composer has in- 
cluded, and made a beau- 
tiful setting of, Goethe’s 
poem ‘“Know’'st thou the 
land where the citrons 
bloom?” The pathos of 
Mignon’s jealousy is con- 
trasted with Filina’s 
frisky airs, and a delight- 
ful number represents 
Mignon before the mirror 
awkw ardly trying to make 
herself up as a grand lady. 
The role has been a favor- 
ite with sopranos from 
Galli-Marié, Pauline 
Lucca, and Nilsson, down 
to Geraldine Farrar. 

There is no space here 
to discuss a number of 
men like Leo  Deélibes, 
whose graceful “Lakmé” 
has waned in popularity, 


at least in America; Al- . 


fred Bruneau, who _ set 
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some of Zola’s novels to music, using 
the prose texts; Reyer, whose successes 
have not reached this country; and Isi- 
dore de Lara, whose ‘Messaline’”’ was 
terrifically slated in New York, though 
I found it very impressive when I 
heard it in London. Even Saint-Saens 
need hardly detain us, though his 
“Samson and Delilah” is sung either as 
opera or as oratorio. Of- 
fenbach belongs to the 
Irench school, though 
his operas are a trifle too 
light for place here, un- 
less we should take up his 


delicious “Les Contes 
d’ Hoffman,” which has 
been revived these last 


two years in New York 
to the delight of large au- 
diences. 

Massenet, born in 1842 
and still a dominant fig- 
ure in Paris, has gained 
many striking victories in 
America, though none of 
them have probably im- 
pressed his name or his 
personality on the general 
public. He _ forestalled 
Strauss’ “Salome” by his 
“Herodiade” as early as 
1884. In this work, ac- 
cording to the horrified 
Clement, he bid the gos- 
pels ‘an audacious defi- 
ance, and with an insup- 
portable insolence repre- 
sented the austere Saint 
John the Baptist as a 
lover—and a lover of 
whom? Of the dancer, 
Salome! And _ put to 
death by Herod as a re- 
venge upon a rival!” 

His opéra comique, based on the story 
of “Manon Lescaut,” had a great suc- 
cess in Paris, and some success here, as 
did his “Werther.” “La Navarraise” I 
consider one of the most impressive 
short tragic operas I have ever seen, 
but even Calvé’s superb impersonation 
did not avail to give it popularity in this 
country. 

The present vogue of Miss Mary 
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Miss Mary Garden as Thais in 
Massenet’s opera of 
that name. 





Garden has brought large audiences to 
Massenet’s immensely picturesque “Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame” and his “Thais,” 
in which the heroine is a powerful cour- 
tesan of Alexandria. A monk, who 
comes out of the wilderness to de- 
nounce her, is infatuated with her beau- 
ty and forgets his vows, only to find 
that she is led to renounce her infamy 
and became a nun. The 
opera is a striking com- 
bination of fleshly spec- 
tacle and of religious ex- 
altation. 

My remaining space 
might more profitably be 
devoted, however, with no 
prejudice to Massenet’s 
superb career, to two 
operas which represent 
French dramatic music in 
a more _ revolutionary 
phase; Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Debussy’s 
“Pelleas and Mélisande.” 


Two more widely con- 
trasted librettos and 
scores could hardly be 


imagined. The contrast is 
complete in form and 
spirit; the one is as dar- 
ingly realistic as the other 
is delicately decorative. 

Charpentier is a pupil 
of Massenet’s. He was 
born in 1860, but his 
opera was not produced 
till he was forty. He 
wrote both book and mu- 
sic, the former perhaps a 
little the greater of the 
two. It is in a sense a 
morality play based upon 
the baleful lure of Paris. 
The curtain rises on a 
tenement with the heroine, Louise, and 
the hero, an artist named Julien, flirt- 
ing from two windows divided by a 
narrow court. The mother overhears 
the daughter, and, dragging her away, 
slams the window on the artist. 

The father comes home from his 
work and learns the story. He pleads 
anxiously with his daughter to beware 
of the young libertine and Bohemian. 
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The family sit down to 
their meager supper, and 
the father asks Louise to 
read aloud from the eve- 
ning paper. She breaks 
down at the magic word 
aris, 

The second act begins 
with a wonderful — or- 
chestral and scenic picture 
of “Paris Awakening,” a 
strange mixture of alle- 
gory and realism, with a 
tangle of street-cries and 
street-types. Julien anda 
crowd of fellow Bohe- 
mians plan the abduction 
of Louise, who eventually 
appears among other 
work-girls. 

Julien pleads with her 
to run away with him, but 
she has the courage to 
refuse. The second scene 
shows a_ dressmaking- 
shop, with a throng of 
seamstresses gabbling 
about their flirtations. 
Julien sings a serenade outside, and 
Louise, unable to resist longer, feigns 
illness, and steals out to him. The sew- 
ing-women shriek with laughter as they 
see her walk away with the lover. 

The next act shows the garden of 
the little house on Montmartre where 
Julien and Louise are living together. 
In the background all Paris is spread 
before them in magnificent panorama. 
During the scene, the sun sets and the 
city puts on the myriad jewels of night. 
A mob of Bohemians arrive. Their 
mad revel is interrupted by the tragic, 
shabby figure of Louise’s mother, who 
finally persuades the girl to come home. 

The last act shows the tenement 
again, the father sick and crushed with 
his daughter’s shame: the mother pot- 
tering noisily in the kitchen; the daugh- 
ter yearning for Paris, which calls to 
her to come back. The father rocks 
her on his knees and _ heart-brokenly 
croons an old lullaby, but she cries for 
happiness and pardon, and the father 
furiously turns her out of the house. 
Immediately he implores her to return, 
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but too late. He shakes 
his fist at the great spider 
city whose web has 
meshed his child, and the 
opera ends with his 
despairing cry, “O Paris!” 
It is a splendid fabric, 
full of deep significance, 
of pathos underneath hi- 
larity, and of poetry en- 
nobling minute realism, 
The work of Debussy 
is as different as possible, 
as unrealistic as possible, 
and as unlike any other 
opera ever written as the 
work of a man could well 
be. The libretto is Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s fantasy 
“Pelleas and Mélisande.” 
It opens in the deeps of 
a forest, where the elderly 
Prince Golaud, lost while 
on the hunt, stumbles 
upon the eerie and mys- 
terious Mélisande, who 


Miss Geraldine Farrar in“Mignon.” \\i]] tell him nothing of 


herself except that she 
has run away and has lost a crown in 
a pool. He marries her and takes her 
home, where eventually his young step- 
brother, Pelleas, falls madly in love 
with her. At the Fountain of the Blind 
her hair falls down and is wet, and she 
loses her wedding-ring in the fountain. 
The lovers meet again on a staircase 
under the tower, and her hair falls 
about Pelleas, inundating and madden- 
ing him. Golaud, treating them at first 
as children, grows fiercely jealous, and 
questions his little son, Yniold, whose 
innocent answers inflame his wrath. 
Finding the lovers together, he slays 
Pelleas and pursues Mélisande with his 
sword. The last scene represents her 
death and the husband’s remorse. 

A frailer theme could hardly be im- 
agined, but it is exploited with all the 
witchery of Maeterlinck’s genius. De- 
bussy’s music is equally frail and equal- 
ly bewitching. The orchestra carries 
what lyricism there is, but it rather 
fumes a vapor of harmony than any real 
melody. Musically, it is the most un- 
usual thing in opera since Wagner. 
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MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT’S NEW THEATER IN WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, N. Y. 


INA. - 2 : 
Maxine 
ENGLAND CONSCIENCE ON AN 
TEMPERAMENT 


OF THE NEW 
ARTISTIC 


THE EFFECT 


Wlhots 


By Adoloh Klanber 


S' JME years ago I read a biography 
of Maxine Elliott in which a great 
point was made of her New Eng- 

land conscience, which, according to the 
writer, as I remember his text, was 
chiefly responsible for all or most of 
her earlier shortcomings as an actress. 
The New England conscience and the 
puritanical inclinations, he asked you to 
believe, helped to narrow her achieve- 
ment. It isn’t easy to do acrobatics in 
a strait-jacket, and the hampering ef- 
fects of the narrower point of view 
made it practically impossible for the 





actress to develop much pliancy in her 
art. She had not allowed herself to 
yield very much to the ordinary emo- 
tions of life, and, in consequence, she 
was not particularly successful when 
she came to express them on the stage. 
Such was the drift of the argument he 
made. 

It is a popular fallacy about acting 
that in order to express the great emo- 
tions you must first have actually ex- 
perienced them. I remember thev used 
to say that Mary Anderson could not 
be a really, truly great actress until she 





























knew a great love and a great sorrow. 
Mary Anderson married and left the 
stage, so there has been no opportunity 
to discover whether her critics were 
right or wrong, but whether Miss EI- 
liott has ever experienced the greatest 
passion she alone 
is capable of say- 
ing. And I fancy 
it is a question that 
would be __hesita- 
tingly put even by 
the most forward 
and presumptuous 
interviewer. Cer- 
tainly I shall never 
ask it. 

However, I do 
know, as a matter 
of common _in- 
formation, that she 
had been married, 
and_ presumably 
unhappily, since 
there was a di- 
vorce, before she 
began her stage 
career, and she has 
been married since, 
and again divorced. 
So, despite the 
New England con- 
science and the 
narrowing influ- 
ences of her early 
Puritan — environ- 
ment, she has evi- 
dently had experi- 
ence and known 
what it is to suffer. 
Still, with the ad- 
vantage of all that 
experience, she is 
not a great actress. 
She is, however, a 
better actress than 
some people will 
admit. 

Moreover, the fact of her hardy New 
England origin, though it has probably 
not been so narrowing as that early bi- 
ographer contended—I am rather in- 
clined to think that her shortcomings 
then were due somewhat to inexperi- 
ence and somewhat to the inappropri- 
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MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT, 
From a recent photograph. 
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ateness of her rdles—has not been with- 
out effect on her subsequent career. 

To begin with, the New England con- 
science generally begets a power of 
will. Instinctively, or with malice pre- 
pense, your New Englander decides 
what is right for 
him to do and pro- 
ceeds to do it with- 
out much wavering 
and without the 
waste of much en- 
ergy along experi- 
mental lines. Con- 
sequently, when he 
sets his mind on at- 
taining some par- 
ticular object, he is 
pretty sure to “get 
there.” 

Maxine Elliott 
to-day owns her 
own theater in 
New York, and it 
is enough different 
from most of the 
other theaters in 
town, and enough 
suggestive of her 
own individuality, 
to indicate that it is 
her own even to 
the ideas it ex- 
presses in archi- 
tecture, design, and 
decoration. It is, 
in short, such a 
theater as you 
would expect a 
woman of Miss El- 
liott’s tastes to 
build. It is not in 
the least the sort 
of theater that 
bears a name com- 
plimentary to a 
managerial favor- 
ite, and carries all over it the signs of 
the contracting builder. On the day be- 
fore the theater was opened to the pub- 
lic there was a private view for the 
benefit of a few invited guests, and 
Miss Elliott was on hand directing the 
finishing touches, as she had directed 
the drawing of the plans and superin- 





























































Miss Maxine Elliott as Mary Hamilton in “Under 
the Greenwood Tree.” 
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tended the various details of construc- 
tion. 

“She knew exactly what she was do- 
ing, why she was doing it, and how she 
wanted it done,” said a reporter friend 
of mine, who happened in to see what 
the house was like, ‘“‘and I hadn’t talked 
to her five minutes before I made up my 
mind that for once the press-agent 
hadn’t been telling yarns. If there is 
anything in that house that has es- 
caped her, from the cost of tenpenny 
nails, to the best methods of ventilating, 
and the most economical expenditure of 
space and money to get the greatest 
amount of comfort, I wasn’t able to dis- 
cover it in a pretty searching conver- 
sation.” 

Now, all this is more convincing, of 
course, as a study of material success 
than as an indication of artistic pow- 
ers; will-power, let it be understood, 
may build theaters, but it never has 
made an actress. I know a well-known 
leading woman of the American stage 
who has probably as strong a will, as 
much grit and determination as any 
actress who ever lived. As a student 
of her profession she could probably 
put nine out of ten of our leading stars, 
male and female, to the blush. But as 
an actress she is to me, and to many 
other people I know, almost unendur- 
able. Her will-power and her push get 
her good engagements. They cannot 
make her act. 

Miss Elliott, however, is in another 
class. She is a remarkably good actress 
in a limited range. All the will and all 
the work in the world would never 
make her a good actress outside that 
range. For in acting the personality 
and the God-given something, the first 
of which may be cultivated to an ex- 
tent, and the second of which cannot 
be self-created, determine at the outset 
the limits of achievement. A Mr. Be- 
lasco may transform a Mrs. Carter 
from an ugly duckling into a tremen- 
dously impressive emotional swan, and 
an Augustin Daly might develop every 
resource in a Rehan’s artistic make-up, 
but you may be sure that the power and 
the personality were latent at the outset. 

But though native qualities of cer- 
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tain kinds count for much in 
ultimate achievement, there 
are others which sometimes 
operate to retard and restrain 
progress and_ recognition. 
Maxine Elliott has not been 
the first actress to be a victim 
to her own physical attractive- 
ness. She is a beautiful wom- 
an, the constant reminder of 
which during the nineteen 
years of her professional ex- 
perience has probably grown 
a little tedious to her, especial- 
ly as it is extremely difficult 
for most people, including 
critics, to admit that surpass- 
ing beauty may be merely an 
accompaniment of other sur- 
passing gifts. 

At the outset, however, it 
was undoubtedly an advantage 
to Maxine Elliott to be beauti- 
ful beyond the ordinary lot. 
A fine figure, a pair of glori- 
ous eyes, an impressive car- 
riage, are things to be taken 
along as almost inestimable 
assets in bearding the mana- 
gerial lion in his den, and even 
when the lion is one artistical- 
ly inclined, with a_ proper 
sense of the dignity of his pro- 
fession, these assets will be 
useful in securing some credit 
in his outer office. 

It is reasonably certain that 
when the then young and 
beautiful Maxine Elliott 
flashed in upon the late Mr. 
A. M. Palmer in his office 
some nineteen years ago, he 
Was not insensible to her 
beauty in his prompt response 
to her demand for an engage- 
ment. It is practically certain 
that had she not been unusual- 
ly beautiful Miss Elliott would 
have been stopped at the 
outer gates; however, in she 
went to the sanctum, and 
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Miss Elliott in a scene from her new play, “The Chaperon.” 


when she came forth again it was with and she was to have a small part in 
the consciousness of an object definite- ‘The Middleman,” with which the Eng- 


ly achieved. She was to be a 
ber of Mr. E. S. Willard’s company, November 10, 1890. 


mem-_ lish actor was to open his engagement 
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What was to happen subsequently re- 
mained to be determined not by the 
manager but by the novice herself. 
Needless to add, her beauty was chiefly 
depended upon to carry her through 
her first performances, a zealous stage- 
manager doing all he could in the mean- 
time to drill her in the few lines and 
the scant business of her opening part. 
She remained with Mr. Willard long 
enough to acquire the rudiments of act- 
ing, and in two years had made enough 
of an impression to be sought for an 
important produc- 
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Escutcheons,” she had now her first op- 
portunities in Shakespearian roles, ap- 
pearing as Sylvia in “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” and Hermia in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

In the two last-named parts, and as 
Olivia in “Twelfth Night,’ she made 
her first London appearances (1895) 
at Daly’s house in Leicester Square. 
She has subsequently appeared on vari- 
ous occasions in the English metropolis, 
where, like her sister Gertrude, the wife 
of Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, she has 
enjoyed both artis- 





tion, from the man- 
ager’s point of 
view, at the Amer- 
ican Theater, then 
in its beginnings as 
a legitimate pro- 
ducing house. Her 
appearance here in 
“The Voyage of 
Suzette” was brief, 
however, as the 
public and the re- 
viewers failed to 
share the mana- 
ger’s optimistic 
opinion of his pro- 
duction, and the 
play was quickly 
withdrawn. 

Her first part of 
any _ importance 
came in “Sister 
Mary,” an African A 
war-play, produced & 
in 1894. In Janu- 
ary of the follow- 
ing year, after a varied experience 
as a member of Rose Coghlan’s com- 
pany, she joined Augustin Daly’s or- 
ganization, not to play small parts, 
as might have been expected, but as 
the creator of a leading r6dle in what 
was then a conspicuous novelty, a Jap- 
anese one-act play. “The Heart of 





Ruby,” though it was not particularly 
successful, served the purpose of giv- 
ing the actress prestige which until then 
she had lacked. Besides having parts 
in Mr, Daly’s productions of “Nancy 
and Company,” “The Orient Express,” 
“The Transit of Leo,” and “The Two 





tic and social suc- 
cess. And though 
it is delightfully in- 
genuous and dis- 
plays a_ beautiful 
and truly British 
unfamiliarity with 
American geogra- 
phy, this tribute, 
printed in the Lon- 
don _ Bystander, 
July 17, 1907, will 
probably be inter- 
esting to the fem- 
inine contingent of 
readers: 


Actresses and the Queen. 


Maxine Elliott, the 
American actress, 
lunched with Queen 
Alexandra one day 
recently at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and sure- 
ly such lunching 
marks a new era! 








Maxine Elliott as Alice Adams in ‘‘Nathan Hale.” Though there never 


Was an actress, Eng- 
lish or American, who has made so genuine 
a success as Maxine Elliott—not even Ethel 
Barrymore, the adored of so many—yet she 
is the first actress to lunch en petit comité 
with her majesty. Shadowy-haired, dark- 
eyed, and pomegranate-cheeked, Maxine EI- 
liott comes from those Southern States of 
America where all women are queens. She 
possesses in full measure that easy charm 
and regal air which distinguishes the daugh- 
ters of the South. At Mentmore, when Lord 
Rosebery has a party, Miss Elliott is often 
a_ welcome guest. The first time she met 
him she quoted straight off about ten yards 
of a speech he had made two years before. 
Naturally, he was charmed! Even Lord 
Rosebery is only human. She is a marvelous 
business woman, made her own money, and 
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is now rich, and has a lovely house in Lon- 
don and much property in America. 


As second woman in the Daly com- 
pany, Miss Elliott was fairly well es- 
tablished in the profession. She had 
had time to forget the drudgery of the 
schoolroom, and, presumably, the dis- 
appointments of an unfortunate matri- 
monial experience. When she returned 
to New York offers poured in upon 
her, and she made what was practic- 
ally her first appearance as a leading 
woman in a play by Sydney Rosenfeld. 
“A House of Cards,” as it was called, 
was produced at the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater, and justified its title. A week or 
two later Miss Elliott was looking for 
something else to do. She found it a 
long way from Broadway in Daniel 
Frawley’s stock company, in San Fran- 
cisco, the same organization in which 
Blanche Bates, also a Daly second wom- 
an, subsequently played many parts. 

About this time Nat Goodwin, on his 
way to Australia, happened in to see 
the stock company play, and within 
twenty-four hours, so the story goes, 
Frawley had accepted the producing 
rights to Goodwin's play, “A Gold 
Mine,” in exchange for the services of 
his leading lady. In time she became 
Mrs. Goodwin, and the period of their 
association was marked by the produc- 
tion of a number of successful plays, in- 
cluding “Nathan Hale,” “The Cowboy 
and the Lady,” and “When We Were 
Twenty-one.” 

In each of these plays Miss Elliott’s 
specific attractiveness resided in a cer- 
tain exquisite feminine delicacy and 
charm. These qualities she sends over 
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the footlights, and these qualities are 
undoubtedly strongly marked charac- 
teristics of her natural organism. More- 
over, in the theater as out of it, she 
conveys the sense of resourcefulness 
and feminine far-sightedness. 

Her separation from Mr. Goodwin 
came in due time, and it was then that 
Miss Elliott became a star on her own 
account. She has been notably success- 
ful in Clyde Fitch’s plays: “Her Own 
Way” first, then in a more patently ar- 
tificial role in “Her Great Match,” in 
which, however, her own _ individual 
grace was not lacking. In “The Chap- 
eron,” the piece by Marion Fairfax, 
with which her new theater was opened, 
she is again cast for an American so- 
cial type, and a type to which her 
beauty and arch-charm are especially 
suited. 

She is essentially a comedienne, with- 
out much depth of feeling for serious- 
ness or passion, but in the lighter, 
quicker phases of society give-and-take, 
smart repartee, and superficial senti- 
ment she is always eminently pleasing. 
And in these phases she is so natural 
at all times that there has been an in- 
clination to disregard her as an actress 
and look upon her merely as an article 
of vertu, a particularly beautiful adorn- 
ment of the center of the stage. 

That she does provide an attractive 
resting-place for the eye looking for 
personal beauty cannot be denied. But 
it is altogether probable that with less 
beauty, the same qualities of ambition, 
determination, and grit would have 
eventually earned her the success that 
was first a natural reward of her ex- 
ceptional attractiveness. 
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IV.—IN THE WESTYWARD MOVEMENT 


T is a most impressive coincidence 
| that the year which witnessed the 
beginning of the War for Inde- 
pendence also saw the conquest of the 
mountain barrier that had so long con- 
fined the American people to the coun- 
try bordering on the sea. In 1775—the 
year of Lexington, Ticonderoga, and 
Bunker Hill—Daniel Boone and _ his 
daring little company of trail-makers 
blazed the famous Wilderness Road 
leading from the rock-ribbed region of 
the lower Appa- 
lachians to the rich 
lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It 
was as though des- 
tiny, in nerving the 
Americans to 
strike for freedom, 
had been careful to 
prepare the way 
for their future 
growth as a nation. 
Certainly, the 
opening of the 
Wilderness Road 
was the signal for 
the commencement 
of a mighty migra- 
tory movement. It 
began the year the 
Road was cleared, 
and it exercised a 
distinct influence 
on the outcome of 
the Revolution; 
since, thanks to 
those _ over-the- 








mountain settlers who took up arms un-- 
der the leadership of such men as 
George Rogers Clark and John Sevier, 
the British and their Indian allies were 
prevented from dealing deadly rear at- 
tacks against the insurgent colonies. 

After the Revolution the westward 
movement increased so rapidly in vol- 
ume that the traveler, Morris Birkbeck 
watching a long line of caravans pass- 
ing through the Pennsylvania forests, 
could wittily declare that “Old America 
seems to be break- 
ing up and moving 
Westward.” The 
significant fact 
was that the pas- 
sage of the moun- 
tains was not a 
retreat but an ad- 
vance, an uncon- 
scious serving of 
notice that the na- 
tion had outgrown 
its earlier limits 
and had begun its 
forward march to 
the waters of the 
Pacific. 

Nor, _ especially 
in the first years 
of the movement, 
could anything tes- 
tify so forcibly to 
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DANIEL BOONE IN OLD AGE 


From an oil painting by Chester Harding, owned by 
Colonel R. T. Durrett, Louisville, Ky. x 
Reproduced by permission. ica. If the people 


hood, and _ virility 
of the men and 
women of Amer- 
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BOONESBOROUGH FERRY, ESTABLISHED IN 1779. 


Showing the Kentucky River where Jemima Boone and the Callaway girls were captured by the Indians. 


of the coast and of the foot-hills were 
menaced by the British redcoat and the 
Hessian hireling, those who turned 
their faces toward the West and 
plunged into the ocean of forest and 
mountain were confronted by far more 
formidable dangers. Death in an ago- 
nizing form at the hands of the savage 
Indian, at the fangs of 
some wild beast, from ex- 
haustion or from starva- 
tion, was a constant peril. 

And this no matter 
what road they took, 
whether the long, tortu- 
ous Wilderness Road 
from the Watauga settle- 
ments of North Carolina 
to the Falls of the Ohio, 
where Louisville stands 
to-day, or the easier but 
more dangerous Ohio 
River route from Fort 
Pitt in western Pennsyl- 
vania. When their jour- 
ney’s end was_ reached, 
danger still overshadowed 
them. They had to be 
ceaselessly on guard 








forts, blockhouses, houses of refuge; 
had, often, to trust to the bounty of 
nature to supply them with food, cut 
off as they were from the well-devel- 
oped East by hundreds of miles of wil- 
derness. Yet in they came—at first by 
little companies, but soon by hundreds 
and thousands. 








RELICS OF DANIEL BOONE. 
against the cruel, copper- Rifle, hunting-shirt, powder-horn, tomahawk, and hunting-knife, owned 
colored foe; had to build 


by Colonel R. T. Durrett, Louisville, Ky. 
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History, in fact, was repeating itself 
in this great movement across the moun- 
tains, with the single but important dif- 
ference that the new generation of emi- 
grants, unlike those who had flocked 
from Europe to America in the time of 
the founding, were not fugitives from 
oppression. Like their predecessors, 
however, they were essentially home- 
seekers, a circumstance which more 
than any other has had a determining 
influence on the history of the United 
States. They were in quest not of gold 
or of adventure, but of land which they 
might call their own, untilled wastes 
which they could convert into profitable 
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Daniel Boone, the head of the family, 
was a native of Pennsylvania, but emi- 
grated at an early age to the fertile 
Yadkin Valley in northwestern North 
Carolina. There he met, woed, and 
married Rebecca Bryan, a_ bonnie, 
black-eyed Scotch-Irish lassie of seven- 
teen. 

For some years they lived quietly on 
the Yadkin, but in 1769, fired by the 
tales of a wandering fur-trader, Boone 
organized an exploring expedition to 
visit Kentucky, at that time a no-man’s 
land, without a single white inhabitant 
and used by the Indians merely as a 
hunting-grounds. What he saw so de- 











pastures and grain-fields. 
their ideal—to make a home and _ to 
own it. And, as they well knew, it was 
an ideal that could not be fully real- 
ized without the loving assistance of 
their wives, who gladly volunteered to 
face the perils of the unknown wilds 
by the side of those they loved, and 
were indeed women worthy of remem- 
brance as makers and winners of the 
West. 

Many pressed forward even after 
they had learned by some tragic ex- 
perience the immensity and danger of 
their undertaking. It was thus, for ex- 
ample, with the Boones, perhaps the 
most celebrated of all pioneer families. 








This was ~ 





FORT HENRY, AT WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Scene of Elizabeth Zane’s heroic exploit. 


(From an old print.) 


lighted him that he resolved to make 
Kentucky his home, and on returning 
East induced a number of his neighbors 
to remove thither with him. Septem- 
ber 25, 1773, the start was made, the 
emigrants forming a picturesque caval- 
cade as, mounted on horses and driving 
a herd of cattle before them, they 
waved a last farewell to their Yadkin 
Valley friends and wound their way up 
a steep mountain trail. 

Travel by wagon was impossible, for 
the route lay mainly by Indian paths 
and buffalo traces through a mountain- 
ous and heavily wooded country. Nor, 
for the same reason, could they take 
with them anything except the barest 




















necessaries—simple household goods, 
farm implements, and the like. All of 
these were transported on the backs of 
packhorses, where the children too 
small to sit a saddle but too big to be 
carried in their mothers’ arms, were 
also stowed away, securely strapped 
among bedding, pots, and pans. At 
night the entire company slept around 
a camp-fire under the open sky. It 
was primitive traveling, by a primitive 
but great people. 

The first feeling of depression at 
leaving their old homes soon wore 
away, and by the time Powell’s Valley 
was reached, and they approached 
Cumberland Gap, the broad gateway to 
the West, all were in the highest spirits, 
eagerly anticipating their arrival in 
Kentucky, which Boone had pictured 
as an earthly paradise. 

But it chanced that, all unknown to 
them, an Indian war-party was passing 
through Powell’s Valley, fresh from a 
raid against the villages of some hostile 
tribe. Sighting the emigrants, and 
seeing in them not peaceful travelers 
but their hereditary foes, the inevitable 
happened. Boone’s oldest son, a bright, 
sturdy youth of seventeen, fell at the 
first fire, and several other men were 
killed. Here was a speedy and fatal 
intimation of the many similar trage- 
dies to be enacted in later times along 
the blood-won road to Kentucky. 
Boone himself, notwithstanding the 
death of his son, wished to proceed, 
and his faithful wife, drying her tears 
like the mothers of ancient Sparta, an- 
nounced her readiness to accompany 
him. But in spite cf entreaties the 
others turned back, leaving the Boones, 
who took up their residence in a de- 
serted cabin to await another oppor- 
tunity of recruiting volunteers for the 
opening up of the Western lands. 

More than a year passed before the 
chance came. Then Boone was en- 
gaged to serve as pilot and road-maker 
for a company of wealthy Carolinians 
who had undertaken to colonize Ken- 
tucky. Setting out at the head of a 
carefully chosen party of thirty expert 
backwoodsmen, he traveled for nearly 
a month, painfully hewing out the his- 
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toric Wilderness Road over which so 
many thousands of sturdy pioneers 
were to adventure within the next few 
years. 

Onward Boone’s men marched and 
chopped and fought—for the Indians 
were eager to shut up the path—until, 
on April 1, 1775, they reached the Ken- 
tucky River. There, in the heart of 
the Blue Grass region, they built a set- 
tlement which they fittingly named 
Boonesborough ; and thither, so soon as 
he had cleared a patch of land, sown 
some corn, and built a cabin, Boone 
brought his wife and their seven boys 
and girls. 

“My wife and daughters,” as he was 
proud to recall in his old age, “were the 
first white women to set foot on the 
banks of the Kentucky.” 

But he had brought them to a hard 
and perilous life. The killing of their 
son had been a warning of what might 
be expected in Kentucky; the narrow 
escape of fourteen-year-old Jemima 
Boone from Indian captivity, showed 
still more plainly the vital need for con- 
stant watchfulness. Indeed, it was the 
first notification received by the settlers 
of Boonesborough, which had grown 
rapidly, that they were threatened by 
a disastrous Indian war. 

One summer afternoon in 1776, 
Jemima Boone and two sisters named 
Callaway, while boating on the Ken- 
tucky, allowed their canoe to drift close 
to the opposite bank. Here, behind a 
bush, five Shawnee warriors were in 
hiding, and although the spot was not 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
Boonesborough, one of the Shawnees 
struck boldly out into the water, seized 
the canoe, and dragged it to shore with 
its screaming occupants. 

Once in the power of the Indians, 
however, these youthful daughters of 
the wilderness betrayed a wonderful 
self-possession and _ resourcefulness. 
They knew enough of Indian customs 
to realize that if their strength failed 
them, and they should prove unequal to 
the long march to the Shawnee towns 
on the Ohio, they would be slaughtered 
mercilessly. So they stifled their sobs, 
and calmly accompanied their captors 
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without protest or struggle. At every 
opportunity, though, they secretly tore 
little pieces from their clothing and at- 
tached them to bushes on the trail. 
Nothing more was needed to inform 
Boone and his fellow settlers, who had 
quickly started in pursuit, that they 
were on the right track, and on the 
second day of the captivity they caught 
up with the Indians. A volley laid two 
Shawnees low, the rest fled, and by the 
close of another day the girls were safe 
in the arms of their thankful mothers. 

This was but the beginning of un- 
numbered woes for the people of 
Boonesborough, Harrodsburg, and the 
other hamlets and forts which by this 
time dotted central Kentucky. Indian 
skirmishes, raids, battles, and sieges be- 
came part of the daily routine of life, 
and great were the losses inflicted by 
the red men, roused to fury by the in- 
vasion of their ancestral hunting- 


grounds and, at all events during the 
Revolution, incited against the settlers 
by the British authorities at Detroit. 
But the storm of their hostility did not 
blot out the pioneers and their habita- 


tions. Meeting the foe unflinchingly, 
both men and women rose at times to 
sublime heights of heroism and devo- 
tion. There was many a woman who, 
like Rebecca Boone, learned to do and 
dare all that, and sometimes more than, 
a man would in the face of dire need 
and impending catastrophe. For these 
mothers of the frontier were not easily 
daunted. Rather, the harder pressed 
they were, the more conspicuously they 
rose to the occasion. 

This was demonstrated time and 
again in the seven years of almost per- 
petual warfare waged between the 
Western settlers and the Indians dur- 
ing the Revolution. One of its most 
striking instances was the heroism 
shown by Elizabeth Zane at the time of 
the second siege of Wheeling, to-day 
the chief city of West Virginia. 

The Zanes were among its founders, 
Ebenezer Zane, Elizabeth’s brother, 
having been the first pioneer to build 
a cabin at the spot where Wheeling 
Creek empties its waters into the Ohio. 
Five years later, at the beginning of the 
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Revolutionary War, some twenty-five 
families were living there protected by 
Fort Henry, a stockaded structure lo- 
cated on a hill overlooking the settlers’ 
cabins and corn-fields. It had no arma- 
ment other than a single cannon, a relic 
of the French and Indian War, but 
with its stout palisades, its overhanging 
blockhouses, and its many port-holes 
manned by unerring marksmen, it was 
quite strong enough to withstand In- 
dian raiders, and it proved its worth 
in 1777, when four, hundred redskins 
laid siege to it in vain. 

Thereafter the people of Wheeling, 
unlike the people of the Kentucky set- 
tlements farther south, were compara- 


‘tively free from Indian alarms until 


near the close of the Revolution. But 
early in September, 1782, a mixed force 
of Shawnees, Delawares, and soldiers 
from the British post at Detroit, nearly 
three hundred men in all, under the 
command of a Captain Andrew Pratt, 
made a sudden descent upon the fort. 
Luckily for the settlers, half an hour 
earlier scouts had brought word of the 
enemy’s approach, and this gave time 
for all to seek shelter behind the stock- 
ade. 

For some reason Ebenezer Zane and 
his family did not accompany the rest. 
The tradition is that Zane’s house had 
been burned by the Indians at the siege 
of 1777, and that this so exasperated 
the impetuous woodsman that he vowed 
he would never again abandon his 
dwelling-place to the torch. It was a 
thick-walled, substantial building, a 
miniature citadel in itself, and was 
moreover well within range of the fort’s 
cannon, a circumstance which aided 
greatly in its defense. 

But it had a pitifully small garrison, 
including only Ebenezer Zane, his 
brother Silas, two borderers named 
Green, and a negro slave, together 
with three women, Mrs. Ebenezer 
Zane, Elizabeth Zane, and a Molly 
Scott. All, men and women alike, pre- 
pared for a desperate struggle. Before 
making any attack, however, the inva- 
ders marched through the corn-fields 
about the deserted cabins, and into an 
open space at the foot of the fort hill. 
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A halt was ordered and the command- 
ing officer demanded the surrender of 
the fort, promising, rather ambiguous- 
ly, “the best protection King George 
could afford.” 

The sinister hint of possible inability 
to restrain his savage followers from 
an indiscriminate massacre, even if the 
settlers should surrender, was not lost 
on them; and in any event they had 
no intention of yielding. With mock- 
ing cries and jeers they bade Pratt do 
his worst, emphasizing their remarks by 
an occasional rifle-shot.: A second sum- 
mons to surrender met with a similar 
response, and jist before sundown an 
attack in force was ordered. 

The Indians had not failed to note 
the solitary cannon mounted on a plat- 
form which overtopped the stockade, 
but they imagined it was simply a 
“Quaker cannon”—that is to say, a log 
fashioned and painted in the likeness of 
acannon. So, without giving it a mo- 
ment’s thought, they advanced in a 
compact body. Finger on trigger, the 
garrison patiently waited until certain 
that every shot would count. Then, 
froin the line of port-holes, tongues of 
fire burst forth, while at the same in- 
stant the dull boom of the cannon re- 


* sounded overhead, venting a ball that 


plowed through the crowded ranks. 

“Stand back!” cried Captain Pratt. 
“Stand back! There’s no wood about 
that!” 

To quicken the retreat came an an- 
gry buzzing from Ebenezer Zane’s 
house, a hornetlike singing of bullets, 
every one of which found its billet in 
some red man’s breast. 

Baffled, but not beaten, the attacking 
army fled to cover, whence, in small 
parties, they presently emerged to re- 
new, not once but many times, the at- 
tempt to storm the fort. Always they 
were driven off, with heavy loss. Nor 
did they fare better when they tried to 
silence the incessant rifle-fire from the 
Zane house, where the women with 
tireless dexterity loaded the rifles al- 
most as fast as the men could discharge 
them. Thus the night passed, without 
rest to besieged or besiegers, and not 
until noon of the next day did the 
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enemy cease firing for the purpose of 
taking a brief sleep. 

It was then that Elizabeth Zane per- 
formed the feat which won for her im- 
perishable renown in the annals of the 
border. So continuous had been the 
battle that the supply of ammunition in 
her brother’s house had become almost 
exhausted. The only source of a fresh 
supply was the magazine in the fort, 
and there was not an inch of sheltered 
ground between the Zane house and the 
hill on which the fort stood. It seemed 
madness to attempt the journey, but 
one of the Greens promptly volun- 
teered. Then Elizabeth Zane spoke up. 

“No,” said she, “none of you men 
shall go. I will. I am only a wom- 
an, and should I be killed, I can better 
be spared than any of you.” 

Her brother and the rest sought 
vainly to dissuade her. Every cabin, 
as they pointed out, was now filled with 
Indians, who would almost certainly kill 
or capture her. But her mind was made 
up. Throwing open the door she ran 
at utmost speed to the stockade-gate 
while the Indians, as though stupefied 
by her audacity, stood watching her in 
silent wonder. 

Friendly hands grasped her, drew 
her into the fort-yard, and shut fast the 
gate. 

“Powder,” she whispered, to the 
amazed men and women who crowded 
about her, “give me powder, all I can 
carry in my apron.” 

Ten minutes more and the brave 
young woman was again in the open, 
darting toward the house. Now the 
bullets began to fly after her, while the 
men at the port-holes blazed angrily 
back, seeking to cover her return. 
Nearer she came, steadily nearer, and 
still unharmed. A moment more and 
she would be safe. Ebenezer Zane, 
working his rifle, desperately shouted 
words of loving encouragement. 

Again the bullets sang past her head. 
Not once faltering, Elizabeth Zane fled 
on, reached the house, and fell forward, 
breathless but unhurt, into her brother’s 
arms. It is good to be able to add that 
the powder secured at such hazard en- 
abled the Zanes to hold out until re- 
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lieved of all danger by the hasty re- 
treat of the enemy at news that a pow- 
erful expedition was advancing against 
them. 

But it was in Kentucky—and partic- 
ularly against the cluster of settlements 
in the Blue Grass region, connected 
with the farthermost settlements of the 
East only by the thin, two-hundred-mile 
thread of the Wilderness Road—that 
the Indians delivered their deadliest 
blows. Even after the Revolution it 
was years before Kentucky—veritably 
a dark and bloody ground—became en- 
tirely free from the danger of Indian 
raids. Every little fort and station had 
its history of battle and siege, its death- 
roll of slaughtered victims. Neverthe- 
less, the settlers manfully held their 
ground, led by such famous Indian 
fighters as Daniel Boone, George 
Rogers Clark, Benjamin Logan, and 
Simon Kenton. 

There were Indian fighters, too, 
among the women, though compara- 
tively few of their exploits have come 
down to us. A raid on Innis’ settle- 
ment, three or four miles from Frank- 
fort, was rendered memorable by the 
bravery of the wives of Jesse and 
Hosea Cook, two brothers who had im- 
prudently built their cabin homes at an 
isolated spot. Surprised by Indians 
while shearing sheep, Jesse Cook was 
shot dead, and MHosea_ mortally 
wounded. But he managed to stagger 
to the cabin where his wife and sister- 
in-law then were with their infant 
children, and with his last breath called 
to them to secure the door. 

Ordinary women. thus bereft would 
have been incapable of action, but the 
Cooks were extraordinary women. 
While’ Mrs. Hosea Cook vainly sought 
to revive her husband, who had fallen 
just inside the entrance, Mrs. Jesse 
barred the door, which fortunately was 
unusually strong. Outside, the Indians 
hammered upon it, insistently demand- 
ing admittance. 

Picking up a rifle, Mrs. Jesse Cook 
loaded it, peered through a chink in the 
wall, and sighting an Indian seated on 
a near-by log took careful aim and 
fired. The Indian leaped into the air 
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with a horrible yell and fell dead, while 

his companions, threatening a fearful 
vengeance, climbed nimbly upon the 
cabin roof and set fire to it. Calling to 
her sister-in-law to hand her a bucket 
cf water, Mrs. Jesse rushed up the 
ladder leading to the cabin attic, and 
put out the flames. Again the Indians 
kindled a blaze, and again she extin- 
guished it. And so for a third time. 

More than once the Indians sent bul- 
lets through the cabin walls, but with- 
out doing any injury. Finally, afraid 
that if they lingered longer they might 
be surrounded by a strong force of set- 
tlers, they descended from the roof and 
vanished into the forest, leaving the 
heroic women to bury their dead hus- 
bands. 

Mrs. John Merrill, of Nelson Coun- 
ty, was another Kentucky woman who 
met and overcame the Indian foe, by 
her unaided strength and quick wit de- 
feating no fewer than six red men, if 
tradition speak the truth. One night, 
when she and her husband were alone 
in their cabin, they were awakened by 
a loud barking of their dog, and upon 
opening the door Mr. Merrill received 
the fire of half a dozen Indians who 
were in hiding outside. Badly, though 
not fatally wounded, he fell to the floor, 
while his wife sprang out of bed and 
closed the door just in time to shut 
out the whooping savages. 

She knew that it would take them 
only a few minutes to cut an entrance, 
and seizing an ax she made ready for 
a defense to the death. As the first In- 
dian forced his way in through the nar- 
row opening made by their tomahawks, 
she swung her ax with Amazonian 
strength, and down the Indian tumbled, 
dead at the instant. Two others she 
similarly killed. The rest then tried to 
enter by way of the chimney, but Mrs. 
Merrill proved herself no less resource- 
ful than courageous. Ripping open a 
feather bed she set fire to the feathers, 
making a furious blaze and dense 
smoke which brought down two In- 
dians gasping for breath. 

With a couple of powerful blows she 
despatched them, and turned in time to 
meet the single surviving Indian, who 











had crept in unnoticed through the 
break in the door. Leaping at him 
with the fury of a wildcat, she swung 
her ax once more, laid open his cheek 
to the bone, and sent him out into the 
night shrieking dismally. Some months 
afterward a returned prisoner from the 
Shawnee towns on the Ohio, brought 
word that the wounded Indian had 
spread far and wide marvelous tales of 
the prowess and ferocity of John Mer- 
rill’s “long-knife squaw.” 

Even little girls became ‘mbued with 
phenomenal bravery and strength in 
those grim years of warfare. One 
morning a Lincoln County pioneer 
named Woods, who had settled on a 
lonely heath, paid a visit to the nearest 
station, leaving at home a family con- 
sisting of his wife, his daughter, scarce- 
ly in her teens, and a crippled negro 
servant, 

No Indian “signs” had been seen for 
some time, and Mr. Woods felt that all 
would be well during his absence. But 
toward noon his wife, while working in 
an outbuilding, saw several Indians 
running toward the house. Screaming 
loudly to give the alarm she sought to 
reach the house before them, but could 
not run fast enough to enter and close 
the door before the arrival of the near- 
est Indian. 

As soon as he came in, the crippled 
negro heroically grappled with him, 
and together they rolled about the 
floor, the negro holding the Indian so 
tightly that he could do no damage. 
But neither could the negro free a 
hand to kill him. Mrs. Woods, mean- 
while, was exerting all her strength to 
keep the door closed against the other 
Indians. Seeing that she could not pos- 
sibly come to his aid, the negro called 
to her young daughter: 

“Get that sharp ax under the bed and 
chop this man’s head off.” 

Trembling with nervousness, but 
pure grit in every ounce of her little 
body, the girl picked up the ax, while 
the Indian, in a panic, strove madly 
to shake off his black antagonist. The 


first blow of the ax missed him com- 
pletely, but the little girl struck again, 
and this time 


inflicted so severe a 
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wound that the negro was able to rise 
and make an end of the Indian. At 
the same moment the sound of firing 
was heard outdoors. A party of white 
hunters had heard the tumult and had 
satloped to the rescue. 

Of course, such exhibitions of nerve 
and intrepidity presupposed natural 
characteristics of great forcefulness, 
and it cannot be too clearly understood 
that the pioneer women of the early 
West brought with them from the East 
qualities of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the prosperous, progressive 
commonwealths which they assisted to 
upbuild. 

For the most part the early West— 
by which is meant West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee—was settled 
from the frontiers of Virginia and the 
two Carolinas, and by people of the so- 
called Scotch-Irish race. The women 
of this stock were a_ strong-limbed, 
clear-eyed folk. Their predominant 
trait was a stubborn, unflinching cour- 
ageousness, manifest alike in times of 
great crisis, such as were produced by 
the Indian wars, and in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of life. 

When Mrs. Joseph Davies of Vir- 
ginia, to give an illustration, broke her 
arm at the crossing of the Cumberland 
River, but continued on the road to 
Kentucky, riding her horse and carry- 
ing her baby as though no injury had 
befallen her, she but typified the innate 
pluck and determination common to 
the women who settled the West. There 
were no weaklings among them—weak- 
lings could never have crossed the well- 
nigh trackless mountains, to say noth- 
ing of withstanding the ordeals of the 
wilderness existence. 

They were, too, wonderfully self-re- 
liant women, and women in whom the 
spirit of initiative was strongly devel- 
oped, as we already know from our 
study of the border women of the “for- 
gotten half-century.” Many were in- 
strumental in inducing their husbands 
and sons to seek new homes in the 
West. 

It was thus that William Whitley, the 
noted Indian fighter, was led to settle 
in Kentucky. Reports of the remark- 
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able fertility of the Blue Grass coun- 
try had reached the Virginia settle- 
ment where he had always lived, and 
one night, after a hard day’s work on 
the farm, Whitley wearily remarked to 
his wife that if Kentucky were al! ‘t 
was painted it would pay them to re- 
move to it. “Well, Billy,” said she, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “if I 
was you, I would go and find out.” In 
two days he was Westward-bound, with 
rifle and ax and plow. 

Similarly, Rebecca Boone gave a sig- 
nal display of the self-reliant, enter- 
prising spirit of the Western women, 
when her husband was captured by In- 
dians in 1778 and taken to Detroit to 
be put on exhibition as one of the most 
redoubtable of border warriors. Be- 
lieving him dead, she decided to return 
with her children to the North Caro- 
lina home of her kinsfolk, packed her 
belongings, loaded them on horses, and 
actually traversed without assistance 
the difficult and dangerous Wilderness 
Road and the equally arduous trails 
from Cumberland Gap to the Yadkin 
Valley. It was there that Boone found 
her after his escape from captivity, and 
thence, willingly as ever, she again ac- 
companied him to Kentucky, even while 
the Indian wars were still raging. 

The mother of Sam Houston was an- 
other woman who, for the sake of her 
children, hazarded the dangers of the 
Wilderness journey without the pro- 
tection of a man’s strong arm. She 
must have justified to the full the eulo- 
gistic description penned of her by 
Houston’s friend and biographer, C. 
Edwards Lester, who portrayed her as 
“an extraordinary woman,  distin- 
guished by an impressive and dignified 
countenance, and gifted with intellec- 
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tual and moral qualities which elevated 
her in a still more striking manner 
above most of her sex.” 

The death of her husband left Mrs. 
Houston in rather poor circumstances 
and with a growing family of six sons 
and three daughters. Knowing that 
many of her neighbors who had gone 
West had prospered exceedingly, she 
determined to follow their example in 
order that her children might get a 
good start in life, sold her Virginia 
farm, and journeyed to Tennessee, end- 
ing her .migration only when within 
eight miles of the boundary between 
the settlements of the whites and the 
wigwams of the Cherokees. 

There she erected a rude cabin, with 
the help of her oldest boys, and there 
she labored diligently to bring up her 
children to be useful men and women. 
It was for them that she toiled and 
prayed and denied herself, personifying 
in her devotion another trait of the 
mothers of the early West. 

However poor they might be, they 
were women of lofty ambitions and 
high ideals. Their huge sunbonnets and 
shabby linsey-woolsey gowns reflected 
only the exterior poverty of their lives; 
in their motherly love, their canacity 
to sympathize with the sick and suf- 
fering, their profound religious faith 
and noble moral principles, they were 
truly rich. 

And this is why, despite all the hard- 
ships and privation that attended the 
Westward movement, the children of 
the pioneers were born to a goodly in- 
heritance, if not of the things of this 
earth, assuredly of the greater bless- 
ings of a strong physique, a sane 
healthy outlook on life, and a real 
greatness of soul. 


ae 


No Claim 


E hath no claim to Peace 
Who'll make no show of might for it; 
Who'll not give up his ease 
To hie him forth to fight for it. 





Joun Kenpricx Bancs. 
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THE TRIMMING. 2 \OF 


Oro Ossiatiy 


ZO, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE is a gong on the outside 
door of the county buildings of 
Cuxabexis, and High Sheriff 

Aaron Sproul was waked in the still 
watches of the night by the insistent 
clamor of the alarm. 

It clanged steadily while the cap’n 
was making his hasty toilet, it kept on 
clanging while he fumbled at the bolts 
and lock, and even after he yanked the 
door open the person outside clung to 
the gong-handle and kept pumping 
away. 

“What do you think that is, a mu- 
sic-box?” demanded Cap’n Sproul. 
“*Vast heavin’ on the serenade! What 
do you want?” 

“They've trimmed old Ossian,” 
gasped the midnight visitor. “I’ve been 
tellin’ him they’d do it—been tellin’ him 
for more’n twenty years. Now they've 
done it, and done it good. They’ve 
got the whole of it—every sliver of 
it! We never found it out till to’ard 
noon to-day. We e 

The light over the door revealed a 
wizened little man with a horn of chin- 
whisker that vibrated excitedly as he 
talked. 

“Get on your hat, Mr. High Sheriff,” 
he squealed. “Crime has been done, 
and we want you on the ground. Sound 
the alarm and let ’em know that justice 
is after *em!” He grabbed the gong- 
handle and awoke the echoes again. 


CH. GRUNWALD 

The cap’n reached out masterfully 
and pulled him away, action seeming 
better than remonstrance in the case of 
this frantic arrival. 

“Tf there’s any doubt about my bein’ 
waked up I'll show you I ain’t asleep,” 
stated the sheriff, his ready temper 
stirred. He yanked the little man in- 
side, shut the door, and propelled him 
into the jail office. 

“Now, who be ye?” he demanded. 

“Epyrus Chute, deputy sheriff of 
Canton.” The little man had been 
jarred down into a calmer condition. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Old Ossian Blaisdell has been 
robbed—had it tied to the table-leg. 
And they’ve got the whole of it. There 
was more’n twenty thousand dollars in 
that old chist. And I’ve been tellin’ 
him a 

“T don’t care what you’ve been tellin’ 
him. This is when you're tellin’ me 
something. Who done it?” 

“T ain’t had time to hunt for clues— 
there’s been too much excitement,” 
stammered Mr. Chute. “We’re wait- 
in’ for you to get out there. [ ain’t al- 
lowed a thing to be touched till you 
get there. I know the law about such 
things. It’s all there waitin’ for you 
to start right in on the case.” 

“When was this caper cut up?” 

“Night afore this one—but we didn’t 
find it out till noon. There ain’t no- 
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body goes to old Ossian’s if they can 
help it—the darned old stingy whelp! 
There ain’t any one in our town that’s 
sorry he’s lost it, but crime has been 
done, and you’ve got to get after ’em. 
They’re waitin’ for you to start in.” 

“Seems to be a neighborly and help- 
ful sort of a community out your way,” 
remarked the cap’n in disgust. “What 
have you been doin’, wastin’ all this 
time? Holdin’ a jubilation town meet- 
in’ because a feller citizen has got 
robbed ?” 

“If you knowed the old harker as 
well’s we do you wouldn’t be makin’ 
cuttin’ remarks,” retorted Deputy Chute, 
offended. “I’ve done my duty. I’ve 
reported to headquarters. A crime has 
been 

“Say, you’re worse on that line of 
harpin’ than you was on that gong!” 
broke in the cap’n. He had decided 
that he didn’t like Mr. Chute’s method 
of discourse or manner of arrival. “You 
needn’t worry about headquarters. 


You came in a team, didn’t you?” 
Mr. Chute had, and so stated. 
“Well, you go back in it and I'll fol- 


low.” 

The knowledge that Hiram Look was 
at the village hotel that night com- 
forted Cap’n Sproul as he made his 
plans. That resourceful and worldly- 
wise gentleman had on many occasions 
proved a handy man in an emergency. 

The high sheriff posted down-street 
toward the tavern, gruffly refusing a 
lift in the deputy’s wagon. 

The old showman’s alacrity in a mo- 
ment of need was just as refreshing as 
ever. At a double knock on his door 
he was awake, and at a word over the 
transom he was dressing. Ten minutes 
later he and the cap’n were pounding 
up the village stable-keeper, Deputy 
Chute sitting at a respectful distance 
dimly bulked in his wagon. He led the 
way out of the village when they were 
ready. 

“T’ve heard of this old Ossian,” 
vouchsafed the omniscient Hiram, after 
he had lighted a cigar, using his plug- 
hat. for a windbreak. ‘“Near’s I can 
find out he took the first dollar he ever 
made and pasted it in the bottom of a 
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trunk like a bee startin’ a comb—and 
he’s been at that kind of honeymakin’ 
ever since. It’s a wonder some one 
hasn’t busted into the hive before this.” 

“That grasshopper ridin’ ahead there 
tried to tell me something about the 
money bein’ in a trunk and tied to a 
table-leg,” the cap’n stated. 

“It’s what I’ve heard. The man that 
has never come to a realizing sense that 
there’s any good to be got out of money 
by spending it has to get his satisfac- 
tion by havin’ it around where he can 
look at it. That’s old Ossian! Yes, 
I’ve heard all about him. Money was 
all scrip. And he’d set up till all hours 
of night to read the printin’ on dollar 
bills with all the relish a sixteen-year- 
old girl takes in a lallygag novel. There 
ain’t any particular plot to the story 
printed on a dollar bill, but it is the 
kind of readin’ that will keep old Os- 
sian out of bed, all right.” 

“Grasshopper said he had more’n 
twenty thousand dollars. Where'd an 
old mussel like him ever suck in twen- 
ty thousand dollars in a place like Can- 
ton ?” 

“Well,” explained Hiram, “consider- 
in’ that he’s the kind of a feller that, 
every time he drove to the village to 
peddle produce, he brought along a 
baitin’ of grain for his hoss and a hen 
in a bag to pick up the grain that the 
hoss dropped out of the nose-bag—and 
is goin’ on eighty years, and has always 
lived that kind of a life, it ain’t sur- 
prisin’ to me.” 

“The grasshopper” piloted them dog- 
gedly. Shortly after sunrise  sign- 
boards told them they were in Can- 
ton, and a grass-grown branch road 
led them to an old house on a hill, an 
unkempt old shack, dirty-gray with age 
and propped by a beam at its end asa 
cane might support a doddering old 
man. There were many teams in the 
yard, and groups of men crowded 
around the new arrivals. 

‘Have you obeyed orders here as the 
law provides?” demanded Deputy 
Chute, as he urgetl his horse in at the 
gate, elbows akimbo. “Have you left 
everything just as it was, till arrival of 
proper authority ?” 
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The man who replied was apologetic. 
“We broke over orders in one thing, 
Pyrus, but I reckon if we hadn’t the 
old woman would have died.” 

“Blast it, ye hadn’t any right to touch 
a thing!” exploded Mr. Chute, his tones 
shrill with rage. “When a crime has 
been done ye ain’t got any right to 
disturb evidence. You're li’ble to ar- 
rest yourself. I arrest ye!” 

“T didn’t do nothin’ but take the gag 
out of her mouth,” pleaded the man. 
“Took out the gag and give her some 
gruel. She’d have died if we hadn't. 
But we left her tied. Ossian has been 
takin’ on like Sancho—leastways, we 
judge that’s what his sounds mean, 
near’s we are able to judge ’em. But 
we've obeyed orders about him. Ain’t 
touched him.” 

During this colloquy the high sheriff 
stared from Deputy Chute to the lieu- 
tenant who had been left in charge. 
A suspicion of the state of affairs was 
struggling through the cap’n’s percep- 
tion. 

“I’m blasted glad you’ve got along 
at last,” confessed the lieutenant soul- 
fully to the cap’n. “It’s been tough 
enough for old Ossian to have his 
money all robbed away from him, but 
this bein’ kept intack as evidence is 
a thunderin’ sight worse, as I reckon 
ul 

The cap’n and Hiram exchanged one 
pregnant stare. The lips of both moved, 
but words to fit the occasion did not 
spring handily. Cap’n Sproul whirled 
and stamped into the house, Hiram at 
his heels. 

In the kitchen they came upon an old 
woman fettered securely in a rocking- 
chair by a clothes-line that was wound 
around and around the back and bottom 
of the chair. Several women were at- 
tending her sympathetically. One wom- 
an was spooning gruel into the captive’s 
mouth. Between every gulp the cap- 
tive begged to be set free, lamenting 
because she had lost all feeling in her 
limbs. 

“They hadn’t ought to have taken 
out her gag,” stated the efficient Deputy 
Chute, at the cap’n’s elbow. “It’s de- 
stroyin’ evidence. But I can have the 
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gag put back and show you how she 
was left.” 

Cap’n Sproul whipped out his jack- 
knife and cut the cord, with a grunt of 
indignation for every strand he severed. 

“Lay her down on that l’unge and 
rub her till you start up the circula- 
tion,” he commanded the women. 

The mumble of voices of men con- 
versing directed his attention to an ad- 
joining room. Mingled with the mum- 
ble was a sound like the grunting of 
some kind of animal. The cap’n 
marched that way. It was a bedroom. 
The principal article of furniture was 
an old-fashioned four-poster. An old 
man was trussed up to one of the posts, 
secured also by clothes-line. He was 
gagged by a bale that had _ been 
wrenched out of a wooden bucket, the 
handle in his mouth, the wires fastened 
at the back of his neck. 

“Here’s the high sheriff,” announced 
Deputy Chute. “I’m glad to see, gents, 
that you’ve kept all evidence intack.” 

The cap’n, his open knife in his hand, 
got busy with the second captive, before 
making comment. The old man fell 
limply on the floor, and the cap’n and 
Hiram lifted him up and put him on 
the bed. 

“Why ain’t ye ketched ’em?” he 
moaned. “Why ain’t ye ketched ’em 
and got my money back?” 

“Seems to me if I was just recoverin’ 
the use of my speech and knew any 
language cal’lated to raise a blister, I’d 
plaster it onto assembled friends and 
neighbors of Canton, including local 
deputy sheriffs,” observed Hiram. 

“Now, you dried-up, squeak-voiced 
cricket,” barked the cap’n, facing the 
amazed Deputy Chute, and feeling that 
he had time for a moment’s converse 
with that officer, “it’s you, is it, that 
has given off orders to have these poor 
old critters left here in this house tied 
up tighter’n main to’gal’an’s’ls in a 
gale, for goin’ on forty-eight hours?” 

“What’s the law about evidence be- 
in’ left intack?” demanded. Mr. Chute, 
with heat, being thus taken to task in 
the presence of his friends. 

“Do you think this is a coroner’s case, 
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He passed them a dozen times a day, and each time he scowled 
and snorted his disdain. 


remains of deceased to be left as 
found ?” 

“What I want is my money back,” 
interposed the old man on the bed. 
“That’s all a man gets out of this 
cussed law-and-officer business. “You 
two standin’ and jawin’ round while 
they’re runnin’ away with my good 
money !” 

“T call on all of you to take witness 
that I’ve done my duty about keeping 
evidence intack,” persisted the deputy. 
“And when I’ve done my duty I don’t 
propose to have the word go out that 
any superior officer has any reason to 
find fault with——” 

The high sheriff picked Mr. Chute 
up by the scruff of his coat and set 
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= him out into the kitchen, re- 


turned, and shut the door. 

“There! That’s something 
like!” commended Hiram. 
“Now that that squeaky axle 
has been attended to, perhaps 
this band-wagon will move 
along better.” 

“Of course we ain’t sheriffs 
and we don’t know the law,” 
said one of the men; “but it 
hasn’t seemed right to us to 
keep the old sir gagged and 
tied up just as they left him, 
intack evidence or no intack 
evidence. He’s complained 
dretfully—that is, we that’s 
been settin’ here with him 
took his gruntin’s to be com- 
plainin’.” 

“I’ve been tryin’ to tell ’em 
to go git my money for me,” 
stated old Ossian, his parch- 
ment face wrinkling with 
grief. “If they had only cut 
me loose and let me after ’em 
I'd have caught up with ’em 
and got holt of it before this. 
But they wouldn’t let me go 
—they wouldn’t let me go!” 

“Better get some of them 
spoon-vittles into him as soon 
as you can,” suggested Cap’n 
Sproul gruffly. “A man that 
ain’t et for as long as he has 
—I’m a good mind to catch 
that grasshopper and tie him 
up for forty-eight hours!” 

One of the men squinted shrewdly 
into the indignant eyes of the high 
sheriff. A bit of a grin flickered on 
the man’s lips and he leaned forward 
and whispered: “Lack of eatin’ hasn’t 
bothered old Ossian any. He got so 
that he could go without grub about 
thirty years ago. Anything that costs 
money old Ossian can get along with- 
out.” 

The miser, partly dressed, as the rob- 
bers had had him out of bed, had been 
chafing his stiffened limbs. As he got 
some feeling into them, his mind seemed 
to revive to sense the bitter loss he had 
suffered. He began to wail and blubber 
like a child. He rolled off the bed and 
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crawled on his hands and knees to an 
old table in the corner. The table was 
spiked to the wall. About the table’s 
legs were ropes that had been severed 
and rusty.chains that had been broken. 
He pawed at them, blubbering. 

“It was here, that’s where I kept it. 
All my good money in it. Money that 
I worked for and saved, while others 
was loafin’ and spendin’, How did they 
get in here without my hearin’ ’em? 
I’ve always laid awake nights and 
watched for robbers. I had something 
that I was saving for robbers.” 

He got up and staggered to the 
wall. There were three guns there on 
racks, in easy reach of the bed. One 
was an old-fashioned fusee with a long 
barrel. Before any one could stop him 
he had pulled down the ancient weapon 
and shrieked: “Oh, if they were only 
there now where I saw them cuttin’ 
away my trunk with my good money— 
and me tied up!” 

He discharged the fusee straight into 
the dark corner under the table, as 
though by this belated vengeance he 
could express some of the fury that was 
raging in him. In that little room the 
effect of the explosion was tremen- 
dous. The old man was knocked back- 
ward upon the bed by the recoil, and 
lay stunned. The concussion sent Hi- 
ram stumbling against the cap’n, and 
they went down together in a heap. In 
getting out of range the other men in 
the room piled into a corner. 

“T’ll tell you what it’s done to him,” 
stated one of the men, after the smoke 
had eddied up and drifted out through 
a broken window. “It’s broke his shoul- 
der surer’n hell’s down-hill.” He wag- 
gled the limp arm, and old Ossian re- 
vived with a yell of pain. 

“What did you have in that fusee, 
you infernal old fool?” demanded the 
neighbor. “Must have been cal’latin’ a 
rhinoceros was comin’ here to rob your 
trunk, judgin’ from the charge you got 
ready.” 

“Nothin’ in it but slugs, double B 
shot, bird-shot, and molded _ bullets,” 
moaned old Ossian; “only ha’f a horn 
full o’ powder. It must have been 
rusted in.” 
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“I'll go after Doctor Dickerson,” vol- 
unteered a man. “It’s a wonder that 
tunk hadn’t shook him apart like bustin’ 
a bag of dominoes—all dried up the 
way he is, and with no meat on him.” 

“All I want is my good money,” 
groaned the miser. “I don’t want Doc- 
tor Dickerson. He has been doctorin’ 
me free, but now if he sets bones he’ll 
be wantin’ to be paid in money. It'll 
get well itself, give it time, and give 
me back my money!” But the man 
hurried out and away. 

Cap’n Sproul kicked the old fusee un- 
der the bed, and with Hiram’s. assist- 
ance bolstered the old man up as best 
he could. And then the two of them, 
by dint of much questioning and by 
shutting him off when he fell to la- 
menting his money, extracted from him 
a fragmentary story of how he was 
robbed. 

It appeared that he and his house- 
keeper—the old woman they had seen 
in the kitchen was his housekeeper— 
had gone to bed at their usual hour; at 
dark, for old Ossian, so he explained, 
did not believe in wasting money on 
lights. The old woman slept behind the 
stove in the kitchen. 

When old Ossian woke he was in the 
clutch of two men. What he could not 
understand was how they ever got in 
and secured him without his hearing 
them. He explained over and over to 
the cap’n that he slept always like a 
cat, ready to pop up at the slightest 
alarm. 

“It might have been the medicine 
that Doctor Dickerson gave me,” he 
said. “I’ve been havin’ a gnawin’ and 
a gnawin’ in my innerds, and he give 
me something to dull it, and it didn’t 
cost nothin’, and so I took it.” 

“He’d ruther take free medicine and 
dull it than pay money for grub. Wasn’t 
anything the trouble with him but bein’ 
hungry,” muttered one of the attentive 
neighbors. 

The old man moaned a little while 
from the pain of his shoulder, and 
went on to say that the men who 
grabbed him were strangers, and were 
wicked-looking chaps. He saw them 
plainly, for as soon as they had him 
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trussed up and the old woman fastened 
in her chair, they opened their lantern 
and proceeded to unchain the chest 
without any particular hurry. Then 
they went away, and he had stayed 
there grinding his shoulders against the 
bed-post and champing on that bale- 
handle until a neighbor happened to 
come that way the next day, at noon. 
And, after that, until the arrival of the 
sheriff, the peculiar notions of Deputy 
Sheriff Chute had prevailed to keep him 
in statu quo. 

“If the old critter’s shoulder wasn’t 
busted I’d be in favor of lettin’ him 
take those two other guns,” observed 
the cap’n, “and practise on that Chute 
for a target. I suppose if he’d found 
the old dollar-wallop hangin’ head down 
he’d have left him there just the same.” 

He glanced out of the window and 
saw Deputy Chute sitting in his wagon 
and holding sullen converse with men 
who stood with feet on the wheel-hubs. 
He marched out and accosted Mr. 
Chute. 

“If you can spare a minute off’n your 
study of intack evidence,” suggested 
the high sheriff, with biting sarcasm, 
“T’d like to inquire what you’ve done 
about gettin’ a posse out on this case, 
huntin’ through the woods around here, 
inquirin’ about suspicious characters, 
and in general gettin’ together a little 
evidence that ain’t tied down and in- 
tack. What have you done, hey?” 

“T don’t know how much in thun- 
der you expect one man to do!” re- 
torted Deputy Chute, deeply aggrieved. 
“We had to have a conference, didn’t 
we, when old Ossian and the woman 
was found? And after me and citizens 
had conferred, I went and fetched you. 
I’ve done my duty. Crime has been 
done and-——” 

“You rat-whiskered, squeak-voiced 
son of a fife,” roared the cap’n, “you 
hum that ditty over to me again and I'll 
break your music-box. Now you put 
the braid onto that hoss of yours and 
get busy through this town asking what 
strangers have been seen. First, you 
come in here.” ; 

The deputy, cowed by his superior— 
for when Cap’n Aaron Sproul spoke 
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in his master-mariner tone of voice he 
made subalterns sit up and take notice 
—followed the high sheriff into the 
presence of old Ossian. 

“You said you got a good look at the 
critters that done you,” said the cap’n. 
“Now, what did they look like?” 

“One had a white wall-eye,” stated 
the old man, “and t’other’s neck was 
wattled and red, just like a turkey’s. 
And they , 

“Hold on!” shouted the cap’n, “I 
don’t want any more poured into this 
saucer-brain, here. It will get canted 
and all run out. A white eye and tur- 
key-wattles! You don’t need any more 
description, Chute. Hang onto that 
and get to goin’!” 

“T don’t believe I’m called on to stand 
sarcasm and abuse,” stated Mr. Chute, 
backing to the door. 

“You'll stand on your head in about 
four seconds if you don’t do what I 
tell you to,” threatened the high sheriff, 
and he made a movement so truculent 
that the deputy hurried out, hopped into 
his wagon, and clattered away down 
the road. , 

The cap’n addressed the squad of 
loafing neighbors through the broken 
window. 

“I summon all of you as a posse. 
Scatter through these woods round 
here. You ain’t expectin’ the’ gang is 
comin’ to hunt you up, be ye?” 

“We believe in waitin’ for orders,” 
said one of the men. 

“So does a hoss most always,” the 
cap’n retorted, “but seein’ you standin’ 
up on two legs I reckoned you had 
sprawl enough to do a little thinkin’ 
for yourselves.” 

The men slouched out of the yard, 
muttering among themselves. 

“You’ve summonsed an enterprisin’ 
posse,” remarked Hiram, gazing after 
them. “Your Deputy Chute couldn’t 
detect a hornet on the back of his own 
neck, and them fellers couldn’t catch 
the measles even if the measles laid 
down and waited for ’em. Jet’s you 
and me get out and really accomplish 
something. Them two fellers ain’t got 
more’n a thousand miles with that trunk 
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o’ money, even 
if they have 
had a day’s 
start.” 

“We might 
just as well 
take a cob in 
each hand and 
go out and run 
around that 
hitchin’-post in 
the yard, there, 
tryin’ to make 
a foot-race rec- 
ord,” objected 
the “C-acp. fi. 
“There ain’t 
ever been no <x 
detective- 
stories written 
about me yet, 
and _ mebbe 
there never 
will be, but I'm 
proposin’ 
to use brains 
on this case 
before I use 
my legs.” 

“Why = ain’t 
you out gettin’ 
my money 
back?” whined 
old _ Ossian. 
“All you’ve 
done so far is 
set here and 
gab and let me 
bust my bones 
with that fusee. 

If you had any 
enterprise 
you'd ’a’ had 
my money back before this. Oh, my 
Gawd! What will I do? There was 
twenty thousand two hundred and for- 
ty-seven dollars and ninety-seven cents, 
and they’ve took the whole of it! Banks 
ain’t honest these days. There ain’t 
nobody honest. Every man that holds 
an office is bought up. Them robbers 
have probably bought you up, and 
you’re settin’ here and ain’t doin’ any- 
thing.” 

“Take this case, by and large, and 


“We may look tough, but we ain’t as tough as we look.” 


reckon in what I’ve been up against,” 
observed the cap’n balefully to Hiram, 
“and it ain’t helpful to them sweetly 
solemn thoughts that the poet talks 
about.” 

“If I don’t get my money back I'll 
sue you for lettin’ °em get away with 
it,” bleated the old miser. 

“So do,” advised the cap’n ironical- 
ly; “and if the jury don’t give it to 
you on that ground tell ’em that I was 
the one that stole it. Say, what I want 
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to know is, what are you goin’ to do 
with the money if you ever do get it 
back? Got relatives ?” 

“T ain’t got relatives, and I wouldn’t 
give it to ’em if I had,” snarled old Os- 
sian, “‘All that relatives do is set round 
with their tongues out waitin’ for 
money that a man’s worked for and 
saved up.” 

“Goin’ to leave it to “harity, hey?” 

“There ain’t no beggars goin’ to get 
my iioney. Oh, my Gawd! To think 
that the robbers have got it—all them 
bills that I’ve ironed flat and laid away! 
And they'll handle it and crumple it, 
and spend it! Oh, dear!” 

“If you ever get that money back,” 
said the cap’n dryly, “I’d advise you to 
get it into specie if you’re goin’ to take 
it where it seems you’re goin’ to tzke it. 
Then if you carry along a pair of tongs 
you'll be able to set ’side of the fire 
down there and count it.” 

Old Ossian was too much perturbed 
to notice the sarcasm. He had turned 
his weak eyes on Hiram, and was scowl- 
ing at the old showman’s head-gear. 

“T never knowed a man that wore a 


plug-hat but what was a shyster,” he 
stated, with deep conviction. ‘I bought 
a prize-package off’m a_ plug-hatter 
once and there was supposed to be five 
dollars in it, and he took my ten cents, 
and there wa’n’t anything in the pack- 


You’re all in this scheme, the 


age. 
I'll bet you’re a skin- 


whole of ye! 
game man.” 
“T’ll tell you what we'd better do 
with this old human wallet,” declared 
Hiram, righteously offended, “daub mo- 
lasses onto his fingers, give him a dollar 
bill, and let him set and pick it back 
and forth from one hand to the other. 
It will do him just as much good as to 
have the twenty thousand. You devil- 
ish old nickel-in-the-slot machine, I’m 
glad they’ve got it away from you! It’s 
in circulation, and I’m glad, I say!” 
“I know you are!” shrieked the 
miser. “It’s prob’ly all your puttin’ up. 
Give me back my money!” He tried to 
get off the bed, but his right arm 
twisted gruesomely, and he sank back 
on the bed with a groan of misery. 
“T’m beginnin’ to get feelin’s myself 
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that don’t fit the frame of mind a high 
sheriff huntin’ crime ought to encour- 
age,” stated the cap’n. “I reckon we’d 
better go outdoors. I want.to do a lit- 
tle meditatin’ on this thing.” 

“Got anything to eat in this place?” 
asked Hiram, as they passed into the 
kitchen. He had begun to feel the need 
of some breakfast. 

The old housekeeper had been rubbed 
back into activity by her Samaritan 
neighbors, and she produced from a 
cupboard part of a dry salt codfish and 
a few wizened biscuit. Hiram took all 
in sight and started for the dooryard. 
There he and the cap’n devoured the 
poor rations to the last crumb and sliv- 
er. As they were finishing, the old 
woman came out to them. 

“Mr. Blaisdell sent me,” she said. 
“He says he'll have to tax you twenty- 
five cents apiece for what you've et.” 

Hiram cast a glance at the window 
through which the old man was peer- 
ing,.and paid. “I’ve changed my mind 
about givin’ him a dollar bill,” he re- 
marked. “Just molasses and a feather !” 

Cap’n Sproul’s expression showed 
that he agreed with the sentiment, but 
he did not agree to Hiram’s profane 
proposition that they go back home and 
let old Ossian’s money go to blazes 
ahead of him. 

The arrival of a ponderous hulk of 
a man, whose width occupied the entire 
narrow seat of a buggy and whose 
girth strained at the buttons of his 
linen duster, broke in upon the cap’n’s 
meditations. The big man clambered 
down with much grunting, dug up a 
dusty black case from under the seat, 
and stood combing his fingers through 
a luxuriant beard and gazing at the 
cap’n. 

“High Sheriff Sproul, eh?” suggested 
the new arrival. -“I’m Doctor H. Wad- 
dell Dickerson. From what has been 
told to me this seems to be sad busi- 
ness for our old friend, Blaisdell. I 
suppose you expect to apprehend the 
malefactors promptly.” 

The sheriff did not relish the doc- 
tor’s pompous tone, and he seemed to 
detect a sneer. 

“You’d better not bother with me,” 











He’s 
pretty dry and brittle. If you tack him 
together with shingle-nails better handle 


he advised. ‘“Patient’s inside. 


him easy. He’s apt to come all to 
pieces.” 

After the physician had disappeared 
in the house they heard old Ossian en- 
gaged in plaintive argument regarding 
the probable cost of repairing him. 
Doctor Dickerson chivalrously an- 
nounced that it wouldn’t cost a cent, 
and set to work. Cap’n Sproul strolled 
in and viewed the operation, observ- 
ing old Ossian’s contortions with a 
blandness that was not at all compli- 
mentary to his sympathies. 

“Seein’ that you do most of your doc- 
torin’ for nothing, you must have an- 
other way of gettin’ your livin’,” sug- 
gested the cap’n. The remark was 
wholly without ulterior motive. The 
cap’n was merely trying to be jocose 
at the expense of the miser. 

He was astonished, therefore, when 
the doctor whirled on him, his cheeks 
suffused with purple tints above his 
whiskers, his eyes glittering with sud- 
den anger, his voice hoarse with pas- 
sion. 

“Say, you stick your old plug nose 
into my business and you'll get it cut 
off,” he roared. 

Cap’n Sproul stared at him in frank 
amazement. 

“T don’t need any advice, and I don’t 
stand for any slurs,” the angry doctor 
went on. 

“Look here!” protested Hiram, no- 
ting that his friend was too astonished 
to reply. “Old Ossian here told us 
you'd been givin’ him medicine free to 
dope him into i 

“Say, I'll suc the two of you for 
slander,” shouted the doctor, advancing 
¢ them. “TI see what you’re trying to 

oO. 

“You've got good eyesight, I swear,” 
ejaculated the cap’n. “You can see a 
long ways further’n I can, and I ain’t 
no slouch at seein’, either. What’s the 
matter with you, anyway?” 

But the doctor, as though a little 
ashamed of his vehemence, went on 
bandaging up the old man. When he 
had finished he scowled and departed, 
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and the cap’n and Hiram sat down and 
gazed at each other. 

“Well, this is certainly an amiable 
and agreeable sort of a town,” com- 
mented Hiram; “after the old woman 
here gets in her dig at us, as she prob- 
ably will before we leave, we'll have 
been sassed by every one we've run 
across since your man Chute pitched the 
key.” 

“You was listenin’ pretty sharp. What 
did I say to him to start him off that 
way? I’ve been hossed up more or less 
to-day, and I may be sayin’ things 
when I don’t know it. But if I ain't 
said ’em then I don’t propose to allow 
any old human window-brush to come 
waggin’ under my nose.” 

“It was when you said something 
about his gettin’ money without doc- 
torin’ for it that he hopped up and 
spurred at you,” advised Hiram. 

The cap’n meditated again, and for 
a considerable period. 

“Hiram,” he said at last, “this ain’t 
a comfortable or a consolin’ kind of a 
town to be throwed into, but there’s 
something sort of interestin’ about it, 
the more I ponder on the case, and I 
reckon you and me better hunt up some 
place handy here where we can get a 
bed and three square meals and gun 
this thing a little while.” 

That afternoon, having established 
themselves at a farmhouse near-by, 
they organized a band of robber-hunt- 
ters and beat the bush in the surround- 
ing country. But they found no stran- 
gers with white eyes or turkey-wattles 
on their necks, nor did their researches, 
by means of the ¢armers’ telephone- 
line, reveal anything in the way of 
clues. 

The next day they prosecuted search 
in similar fashion, without result. They 
kept away from old Ossian’s place. 

“I’m afraid if I should have another 
talk with him,” confessed the high 
sheriff, “I’d issue a proclamation tellin’ 
robbers they was welcome to the 
money.” 

Doctor H. Waddell Dickerson ap- 
peared to be an ubiquitous sort of a 
person. They came across him on all 
the roads they traversed; he passed 
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Hiram’s aid he broke the lock, and the miser’s hoard was before him. 
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them a dozen times a day, and each 
time he scowled and snorted his dis- 
dain. 

“Can you figger him out?” the cap’n 
would ask Hiram on each of these oc- 
casions, and Hiram owned up that he 
couldn’t. 

On the second evening, leg-weary 
and wholly discouraged, Hiram and the 
cap’n went out after supper and sat on 
the stone wall and smoked. 

The dusk hid two figures that came 
across the field from a belt of wood- 
land. The figures were two men. They 
came trudging doggedly until they 
stood in the road face to face with the 
sheriff and Hiram. 

“Gents!” The taller man accosted 
them. He had a white eye. “Him’— 
he jabbed his thumb at the man who 
stood beside him—‘is ‘Turkey-neck’ 
Skanks.” 

“And him,’ announced the other, 
with similar jab of the thumb, “is 
‘White-eye’ Dumphy. We’re the ones 
that trimmed old Uncle Longgreen, 
and if you want to know whys and 
hows you keep your settin’ on that wall 
and we will proceed to scratch your 
curiositiness where it itches worst. We 
know you’re the sheriff of this county 
because we’ve seen you wo-hawin’ the 
human Herefords through the woods 
huntin’ for us. You’ve walked under 
the tree where we’ve been settin’-—how 
many times, White-eye ?” 

“Three times first day, five times to- 
day. I’ve spit down on your hat four 
times, and you didn’t notice it.” 

“All goin’ to show,” continued the 
spokesman, “that we’re here because 
we're here and because we want to be 
here, and if you’re the square man you 
look to be you'll take it all into account 
and treat us like gents, seein’ that we’re 
treatin’ you the same way.” 

Neither the cap’n or Hiram seemed 
to have words at command just at that 
moment. 

“This could be made a long story if 
there was soft music to go along with 
it—but it ain’t goin’ to be a long story. 
You look us over. We may look tough, 
but we ain’t so tough as we look. We 
don’t pretend to be fit to run Sunday- 
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school excursions and we wouldn’t in- 
spire confidence passin’ a hat in meet- 
in’. But we ain't hypocrites, and we 
don’t claim to be anything we ain’t.” 
Obeying a sudden impulse, Hiram 
offered a cigar to each of the strangers. 
They accepted gratefully, and lighted 
up. 
“We have done some mouchin’ in our 
time,” the man with the wattled neck 
went on; “we’ve regularly ridden the 
blind baggage and skun the cat on the 
truss-rods of a Wagner freight, and 
have flagged more grub at back doors 
than we have bought at front ones. 
But the world is made up of the merry 
crickets as well as the busy ants. You are 
lookin’ at a couple of crickets, gents, 
that I don’t want you to misunderstand. 
We ain’t robbers. It ain’t our natural 
instink to be robbers. It’s dangerous, 
and it’s too hard work. I could give 
you other reasons, but them’s the only 
ones you'll believe. Now, how this 
came about, this here’—he waved his 
cigar in the general direction of the 
Blaisdell house—‘is this way: In a 
joint up to the big town where we gets 
a glass of beer once in a while when 
the bartender’s vittles is settin’ right 
and we’ve helped him to fill the big re- 
frigerator, in come one evenin’ a hu- 
man bag-puddin’ with a lib’ral handful 
of hair mattress hung on it. It looked 
as though it had something on its mind 
and it set and strained beer through 
the whiskers and looked at us till we 
got nervous. Then it asked us over to 
have a drink. This is goin’ to be a 
short story! There was two hours’ 
conversation that, condensed, figgered 
this way: Puddin’ was from up-coun- 
try where he squinted at tongues and 
peddled pills for a livin’. He had come 
across a case that seemed to call for 
surgery—but he wasn’t sure of his hand 
or nerve. The job was amputatin’ a 
trunk full of money, ready baled, off’m 
an old gent that was bein’ killed slow 
but sure by havin’ it hung to him. 
Money don’t. do some folks any good. 
Doc said he thought the operation 
would be a great success if he could 
call a couple of amputators from the 
city into consultation.” 
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“And I said to him,” remarked the 
cap’n, whirling on Hiram, “something 
about gettin’ money without doctorin’, 
You heard me! I had him detected 
right then and there.” 

“I’d wait a spell before I give three 
cheers and put it in the paper,” ad- 
vised Hiram dryly. “It was skilful— 
but”—he pointed his cigar at the stran- 
gers—“you seem to be havin’ consid- 
erable help.” 

“So he framed it that he'd get the 
patient ready—dope him in a dose of 
bitters, point out the place, help us get 
away and do what he could to cover 
trails. Him to have half, we to divvy 
other half. Thirds all round seemed 
fairer to us; but he put it to us that 
without him we wouldn’t even know 
about the place or the pot, and without 
him to do the slick trick of the dope 
we'd meet a busy old gent at the door 
with a gun in each hand and one in his 
teeth. We aint naturally robbers, I 
say again. But that didn’t seem to be 
like robbin’. It. looked like gettin’ a 
legacy. And we got it!” 

Then each man put his finger on his 
Adam’s apple, and the two of them 
declared in chorus: ‘Yes, we got it— 
here!” 

“T’ve made ‘the milk-and-honey route’ 
four times from Ogden to the sea, 
decked a fast express on every trunk- 
line in this country, and thought I’d 
be able to break even with an old tufted 
Houdan who told us he hadn’t been out 
of sight of stone walls and dried ap- 
ple-sauce since he left medical college,” 
stated White-eye gloomily. “But per- 
haps it was the whiskers that fooled 
me. You sort of look for the simple 
life to be nestin’ in whiskers. Like in- 
nocent children, we run to do his bid- 
din’, He hauled up down in the piece 
of woods and set there in his wagon, 
and we scampered joyfully up and got 
the trunk and run gaily back again. 
‘Toss it in behind, boys,’ says he, and 
we tossed.” 

He turned to his mate. “You tell 
the rest, Turkey-neck,” he suggested. 
“Tf I tell it I shall put so many lambre- 
quins onto my language that I shall be 
delayin’ the game.” 
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“We tossed,” said Mr. Skanks. “We 
was to toss, that was the plan, and get 
in and ride to a handy place to catch a 
train, and then slice the swag accord- 
in’ to agreement. Then a merry good- 
by, and away to let loose some money 
that hadn’t had fresh air for a long 
time. We tossed! And he laid the lash 
along that hoss and the night swallered 
him, as the poet says. We was done! 
We was done thirty miles from a rail- 
road-station—and we’re hoboes, we ain’t 
tramps. We.was due to walk through 
thirty miles of uproused farmers that 
was lookin’ for two men like us; and 
we reckoned the alarm wouldn’t be long 
in gettin’ out. We stayed down in 
them woods, gents. We ain’t had any- 
thing to eat except checkerberry plums 
and air for two days. If we was real 
robbers we'd go hunt up that old hair- 
trellis and get the money he stole from 
us. But he’s lookin’ for us, ain’t he? 
He’s got pistols all over him and a 
gun in the house, ain’t he? He’s just 
hopin’ them desperate villuns will show 
up round his house so he can lay ’em 
out and get a vote of thanks. And 
then who'd believe us if we did turn 
round and peach on him, after he'd 
caught us tryin’ to do him? Me and 
my friend has talked it all over. We’ve 
had lots of time down in them woods. 
Here we be! That’s our story! If by 
bein’ gents to you in this matter, and 
showin’ up the cuss that’s done us and 
done old Money-musk, we’ve got to be 
put into jail, we'll have to go, that’s 
all! But the knowin’ that the man that 
done us is there, too, will square the 
bill for us. We’ve talked it all over, 
and that’s what we’ve come to. Now 
it’s up to you!” 

For five minutes the sheriff stared 
at the two without breaking silence. 

“There’s only one thing you can do,” 
said Hiram. “You'll have to take ’em 
up and then let ’em turn State’s evi- 
dence. You ain’t got any option.” 

“T ain’t, hey?” flared the cap’n 
promptly. “I arrest these two men and 
shut ’em up, and when the case comes 
up there won’t a blasted farmer on the 
jury believe their story! And that doc- 
tor will have twenty thousand dollars 
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tucked away to hire lawyers and wit- 
nesses with. That would be the legal 
way of perceedin’! Legal because the 
lawyers make the laws, and always fig- 
ger to get a thing into court and drag- 
gin’ on, so they can make money out 
of it.” 

“Since you got to be sheriff I was 
hopin’ you’d be gettin’ over your 
grudge against lawyers,” grumbled Hi- 
ram. 

“T ain’t. I can’t stand ’em! I don’t 
know just yet what I’m goin’ to do 
about this thing, but I ain’t goin’ to 
run to a lawyer first crack. You go up 
and tell the farmer to hitch a hoss into 
a double wagon, Hiram, and you drive 
along and pick us up down the road a 
piece. And, remember, you ain’t ma- 
kin’ any talk,” he warned the old show- 
man. “I ain’t got it all thought out 
yet, but I’ve thought far enough so 
that I can see that any kind of talk is 
goin’ to hamper us later if we make talk 
now.” 

A wagon with four men in it at- 
tracted no especial attention in the un- 
lighted main street of Canton village. 

The cap’n posted his three compan- 
ions out of sight, and then vigorously 
yanked a knob under the printed words: 
“H. Waddell Dickerson, M. D.” 

He promptly discovered that the doc- 
tor was vigilant and wary. 

“T’m not receiving patients to-night,” 
announced a voice from an up-stairs 
window, after the cap’n had jerked the 
bell-knob long enough to indicate that 
he proposed to stay on the job. 

“Why?” inquired the cap’n. 

“T’m sick.” 

“You'll be sicker in about thirty sec- 
onds if you don’t come down and open 
this door. I’m the high sheriff of this 
county.” 

“Have you got a warrant to enter 
my house?” demanded the doctor in- 
dignantly. 

Cap’n Sproul hollowed his hands at 
his mouth and spoke upward in a hoarse 
whisper: “I haven’t applied for one, 
for I reckoned that you wouldn’t want 
me to advertise just why I’m makin’ 
you a visit. But if you won’t let me in 
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without any other kind of an admis- 
sion ticket, then I'll go rout out a jus- 
tice.” 

“T'll be down,” stated Doctor Dicker- 
son, after a pause. 

There is no doubt that he was pre- 
pared in his mind to meet any situation 
that the sheriff’s domiciliary visit might 
develop. But to behold the high sheriff 
of the county waik in sociably with 
White-eye Dumphy and Turkey-neck 
Skanks was a spectacle so astonishing 
that his countenance betrayed him. His 
face turned sickly yellow with sudden 
fear. 

“Doc,” began the cap’n promptly, and 
with an assurance of prospective suc- 
cess that completed the physician’s dis- 
comfiture, “you ain’t any better fitted 
to be a robber and keep a stiff upper 
lip than these two critters that I’ve 
brought with me. You're all three in 
the chicken-thief class. You did man- 
age to get twenty thousand dollars, but 
that was because all you had to do was 
to stoop over and pick it up.” 

The doctor had come down without 
coat or waistcoat. Cap’n Sproul 
stepped up and took him by his sus- 
penders, one in each hand, not rudely, 
but in patronizing, conciliatory fash- 
ion. 

“Doc,” he declared, “I’ve been round 
the world some and I’m a pretty lib- 
eral fellow in my ideas. Instead of 
your being sent to jail for puttin’ up the 
job on old Ossian, he ought to be put 
there for plantin’ temptation in the path 
of a man that otherwise would be 
around ’tendin’ to his own _ business. 
Under ordinary circumstances and to 
state just how I honestly feel after 
seein’ and talkin’ with the old slat- 
ribbed dollar-presser, I’d like to see 
that twenty thousand dollars get into 
the hands of an honest man and be 
spent to the good of some one. But 
you ain’t honest, doc! You ain’t stood 
the test. You’ve stolen from your pals.” 
He indicated the reproachful vagrants, 
to the doctor’s pained disgust. “You 
got ’em into the scheme, they deliv- 
ered goods accordin’ to agreement, and 
then you done ’em up. So you’ve got 
to give that money up! Yes, doc, you 
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have! You can do it right now, all 
easy and quiet, and dependin’ on my 
word that there won’t be anything said 
about it—or you can have the holler 
made, just as you like! I ain’t goin’ 
to dictate. I’d personally prefer to 
have the holler and get some glory out 
of my detective work. But considerin’ 
what kind of a critter old Ossian is, 
I’d hate to see any one go to jail on 
his account. I ain’t goin’ to argue. 
You’re man-grown, and can take your 
pick. But if you ain’t leadin’ the way 
to that trunk inside of five minutes 
the holler will be on! Hiram, you hold 
the watch!” 

It was so calm, cold, and conclusive 
that the doctor did not hesitate. 

“Do you mean the thing hushes right 
here between us?” he asked, scrubbing 
his streaming face with his forearm. 

“IT mean it does—fully realizin’, too, 
that it ain’t goin’ to.suit the judge and 
the jury and the lawyers to have it 
hushed,” stated the cap'n firmly. “But 
I’m figgerin’ that this is a case that 
judges and lawyers don’t need to be 
bothered with, for they wouldn’t under- 
stand it.” 

Doctor Dickerson took his lamp and 
led the way to his cellar. Within ten 
minutes the trunk had been unearthed 
from under a bin of potatoes and was 
up-stairs, 4 

“IT haven’t even opened it yet,” de- 
clared the doctor, with fervor of assev- 
eration that was conclusive. “You can 
see that the locks aren’t busted.” 

“T’ll open it,” said the sheriff. “Old 
Ossian has offered a reward of two 
hundred dollars for return of this prop- 
erty.” He noted the look of amaze- 
ment on the doctor’s face. ‘He don’t 
know it yet that he’s offered it, but he 
has. And I’m goin’ to pay it over.” 
With Hiram’s aid he broke the lock, 
and the miser’s hoard was before them. 
“T wish you was an honest man, doc,” 
stated the cap’n, licking his finger and 
preparing to count from a packet of 
bills. ‘I’d like to see this money doin’ 
good. But as it is—there’s a hundred 
for you.” He gave White-eye some 
bills, and then counted off some more. 
“And there’s your hundred, Turkey- 
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neck. Now I’m goin’ to get a team for 
you and have you set down over at the 
railroad.” 

“We ain’t goin’ to kick,” stated Mr. 
Skanks, stuffing his money in the top 
of his sock. 

“Well, you better not,” retorted the 
cap’n crisply. ‘There probably ain’t 
another high sheriff in the whole United 
States that would use common sense in 
this thing the way I’m doin’. You 
ought to be thankful you struck a man 
like me.” 

“We are,” admitted Mr. Dumphy. 
“We said when we first saw you that 
you looked like a square gent.” 

Cap’n Sproul relentlessly closed the 
trunk and corded it again. 

“I’m sorry, doc, I say again, but I 
can’t let you in on this. All I can say 
is, you can be sure that nothing will 
be said. No one here can say anything. 
This money is goin’ into the bank and 
I’m goin’ to apply to be old Ossian’s 
guardeen. And all I can say, doc, is 
that as he’s gettin’ old and needs con- 
stant medical attendance I'll stand for 
a pretty stiff bill when it’s presented 
to the estate. So it’s for your interest 
to keep him alive just as long as you 
can. And now, Hiram, if you'll lend 
a hand with the other end of that trunk 
we'll be gettin’ along. Boys,” he added, 
addressing Messrs. Skanks and Dum- 
phy, “you haven’t got any lingerin’ idea, 
have you, of soft-footin’ after us and 
tryin’ to do us up for this trunkful? I 
just thought I’d warn you that me and 
Hiram here are two pretty tough turtles 
in a scrap.” 

“No, sir! We ain’t no robbers,” de- 
clared Mr. Dumphy stoutly. “We ain’t 
fitted for crime, anyway. The jays can 
do us!” He scowled at the flushed doc- 
tor, and went away into the night. 

“Hiram,” remarked the cap’n, as they 
were driving along under the stars, 
breaking a long silence, “this detective 
business takes headwork and grit and 
quick judgment, but, I swear, I kind 
of relish the darned study, after all— 
takin’ a slim clue the way we’ve done 
and followin’ it down.” 

“Tt is sort of fascinating,” assented 
his friend. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


UESDAY’S stage, which usually 
reached the store in Cloven 
Hoof Pass about noon, brought 
“Johnny’s” first letter to her father; 
and he, postmaster as well as storekeep- 
er, opened it with shaky fingers and 
read it through twice before he back- 
stumped a single letter from the lean 
little pouch that contained the moun- 
taineers’ semiweekly mail. None of the 
waiting group complained, however. 
Few of them expected any mail; their 
time was not valuable, and they hoped, 
moreover, that by holding their peace 
Blueford Haynes might conclude to 
read Johnny’s letter aloud. It was not 
until that night, however, when per- 
haps a dozen men had “dropped in” 
from two, three, or four miles away 
and formed a circle about the stove, 
that Blueford satisfied their curiosity. 
Then carefully lowering his elephantine 
bulk into the huge rocker which had 
been made to order for him, he emitted 
a sigh of general satisfaction, drew the 
letter from his pocket, and handed it to 
Sugar Jeems Holden. 
The latter was more than a little vain 
of his accomplishments as a reader, 
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and never subjected his reputation to 
hazard. He knew that while Johnny, 
like her father, was almost as slovenly 
in her speech as a native-born moun- 
taineer, she was also, like her father, 
very fond of books, and commanded no 
mean vocabularly when she had time to 
employ it, as in letter-writing. Hence 
he skimmed through the letter first, to 
himself, to make sure that he could pro- 
nounce all the words. Then, clearing 
his throat, he began to read in his loud, 
lifeless voice. 

He had scarcely reached the bottom 
of the first page of big, girlish hand- 
writing when the door opened and a 
shy, slender man, with narrow, stoop- 
ing shoulders, stepped hesitatingly in- 
side. Sugar Jeems paused with a 
frown, blinking disapproval from the 
owllike eyes behind his horn-rimmed 
spectacles. Nevertheless, he took ad- 
vantage of the interruption to draw a 
lump of brown sugar from his coat- 
pocket and pop it into his mouth. Blue- 
ford, meanwhile, called out cheerily: 

“Just help yourself to anything you 
want, Jimmy, and leave the change on 
the counter. Then come over here and 
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set down. Sugar Jeems is readin’ us 
a letter from Johnny, and you'd like 
to hear it, I know.” 

But the shrinking figure retained its 
place at the threshold. “Mr. Haynes, 
I jest wanted to git a little licker to- 





night. I 

“Sorry, Jimmy, but you know my 
rule. ‘Tain’t been a week yet since 
your last drunk.” 

For a moment, dead silence, the cir- 
cle around the stove studying their 
boot-toes. The man at the door wet 
his lips nervously. 

“My wife is sick, Mr. Haynes, and 
she 24 

“No, Jimmy, that won’t go. Your 
wife would take sick and die a dozen 
times over, I reckon, before she’d send 
you fur whisky. Come over here and 
set down and furget the stuff.” 

“And take a devil of a big chaw of 
terbacker at the same time,” suggested 
Newt Hurd, tendering his plug. 

Sugar Jeems began again in his un- 
punctuated monotone: 





Dear Dappy: Here I am at last, after all 
our talk! Oh, such a beautiful place! That 
picture Mrs. Daggett showed us don’t do it 
half justice. So many big trees—elms and 
maples—and such lovely buildings, with 
towers and battlements, like an old castle, 
and all covered with ivy. There are nearly 
two hundred girls here, mostly from Ken- 
tucky, but some from other States. There’s 
one from Texas, and her father is a million- 
aire, they say. But you’d never guess it from 
her dresses, they’re so plain, and she’s so 
sweet and kind. 

My room is very comfortable. It’s in one 
of the towers, but I’d sooner have it than 
one lower down. It’s quieter, and I can see 
farther from it. Oh, daddy, just think—on 
a clear day I can see Nigger Head, and it’s 
nearly a hundred miles in a bee-line! You 
ain’t twelve miles from the spot I can see. 
It makes you seem so much nearer, dear old 
dad! I have an iron bedstead. I never saw 
one before. Did you? 

I am so glad now that you sent me here, 
though I didn’t want to go at first. I’m a 
little homesick yet, but I feel that being here 
is going to do me so much good. To asso- 
ciate with these girls, when I get acquainted, 
will be a privilege, and I see and hear so 
many inspiring things. Every morning we 
have prayers and singing, with a girl’s or- 
chestra. It makes me feel as if I were in 
heaven. Oh, how I wish you could hear it, 
too, daddy! Maybe some day you will. 
They have a great many parties and balls 





here, the girls say. They’re considered a 
part of the training. Usually it’s only the 
students, but sometimes the young people 
from the town and elsewhere are invited. 

I’m studying Latin, geography, - history, 
grammar, and composition. I like them all, 
and my marks, so far, have been good. Most 
of the girls in my class are a little younger 
than me, but that’s only because I never at- 
tended a regular school and got promotion- 
cards, Miss Ellison says. She says she’ll pro- 
mote me right along as fast as I advance. 
Good night, daddy. Oh, how I should love 
to see you to-night, and sit on your lap, and 
watch you blow smoke through your nose! 
But you mustn’t be unhappy without me. 
Because I’m not. I am happy to think what 
my schooling will mean to me some day, 
though it comes hard now to be away from 
you. 

Your loving daughter, 
JOHNNY. 


Sugar Jeems ceased. Blueford blew 
his nose vigorously and said, with sus- 
picious huskiness: “Turn over to the 
back of the sheet. There’s a postscript 
there.” 

It read: 


Please address my letters to Patricia 
Haynes. Miss Ellison says Johnny is a boy’s 
name, and wouldn’t believe I was christened 
that way. So, just for cod, I finally pre- 
tended to confess that my real name was 
Patricia. 


Sugar Jeems refolded the letter with 
his dirty lean fingers, and fished in his 
pocket for another lump of his favorite 
sweet. No one spoke at once. With 
the exception of Blueford Haynes him- 
self, no man in that circle had ever 
been as far from home as Marysville. 
That it was a beautiful place they had 
no doubt, but they had no desire to 
see it. Its level, paved streets would 
have made their mountain legs ache 
within an hour, and its compact blocks 
of store buildings would have op- 
pressed their lungs and cramped their 
sense of freedom. 

“You'll miss her, Blue,” observed 
Jap Brouthers finally. “I’ve give a 
daughter up myself.” 

“Not to go away to school,” objected 
a saturnine individual, with teeth that 
were glitteringly false. 

“No, not exactly,” admitted Jap. 
“She got married. Her husbunt tuck 
her over into Hardin County, clost to 
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the fur line. She had twins the first 
yur.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” per- 
sisted he of the sardonic eye. 

“Nothin’ in pertickler,” again ad- 
mitted Jap, and subsided. 

“Gentlemen,” spoke up  Blueford 
Haynes, in the leonine, melodious voice 
which he reserved for special occasions, 
and which instantly shut up all quib- 
bling and squabbling; “gentlemen, I 
want to say that sendin’ that little girl 
away to school was the painfullest 
thing I ever done. Yet I’m a-goin’ to 
keep her there till she graduates, if it 
takes every dollar I got—as I reckon 
it will—and I have to live on cawn- 
pone the rest of my life. I am goin’ 
to make a lady of that girl,” he an- 
nounced emphatically, bringing his 
great hand down with a resounding 
thwack on the arm of his chair. “She 
comes of a family of ladies. Her moth- 
er was a lady; my mother was a lady. 
What J am don’t count. J was ordered 
back from the world’s firin’-line a long 
time ago. Don’t start, gentlemen. It’s 
time you knowed the truth about me. I 
skinned out; I deserted from the army 
of civilization just because I didn’t have 
a soldier’s nerve. My grandfather was 
once the governor of Virginia. My 
father was an honored jurist of the 
same grand old State. I, his son, gen- 
tlemen, am runnin’ an_ eight-by-ten 
store here in Cloven Hoof Pass. Let 
it soak in, boys. 

“But, remember, what I done don’t 
condemn Johnny. My buryin’ myself 
here in the mountains is no reason for 
her bein’ buried here. She’s no cow- 
ard. She’ll stand where you post her. 
When I kissed her good-by at the sta- 
tion, and told her not to git discour- 
aged and come back home, she set her 
little teeth and said: ‘Dad, I'll stay if 
I die.” You know she will: You re- 
member the time she was lost in the 
snow-storm on Nigger Head. Not one 
of you could have kept a stiffer upper 
lip, and that was all that saved her life. 
I thought of that when I was helpin’ 
her into the car; and, boys, it was al- 
most like layin’ her in her little grave. 
I knew she’d never be just the same to 
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me again. I knew that after her four 
years at the academy was up she'd nev- 
er be contented here again. Boys, I’m 
pretty fat, and I reckon my heart’s a 
little shaky, and I thought sure I’d die 
that night. 

“But sufferin’ does a man _ good. 
’Tain’t no secret now about Johnny lov- 
in’ Bud Turner, and their plannin’ to 
elope, and her turnin’ him down at the 
last minute, the night before she left 
fur school. You all know I was a-layin’ 
for him. Well, that mawnin’, after the 
train had gone around the curve, and 
it seemed I couldn’t see nothin’ but that 
little white face pressed close to the 
glass, I heerd a sound; and, turnin’ 
around, I saw Bud Turner risin’ up 
from behind a pile of ties. I knowed, 
in an instant, just what he’d done. 
He’d walked fifteen miles that mawnin’ 


_to ketch a last glimpse of Johnny’s face; 


and it flashed over me, suddenly, that 
somebody else could love Johnny be- 
sides myself. 

“Well, he started to run, afeered I'd 
shoot him. I called him back, and when 
he come up, pretty cautiouslike, I of- 
fered him a ride home. ‘Bud,’ says I, 
‘I reckon the boys won’t loaf around 
the store so much now since she’s 
gone.’ And he says to me, in a kind 
of chokin’ voice: ‘J will, Mr. Haynes, 
if you'll let me. I’d just like to set 
there in the store and look at that little 
willer rockin’-cheer what you give her 
fur Christmas last year.’ There’s the 
cheer, boys. There ain’t a man used it 
since she left, and I reckon if it set 
there till doomsday no man in the 
mountain would use it. It’s—it’s kind 
of sacred to you, boys, just like it is to 
me. It’s—it’s——” 

His lips quivered, his voice broke, 
and he drew out his yellow silk hand- 
kerchief to stanch his full eyes. His 
audience sat dumb. Never, in all the 
years which he had spent in their midst, 
had they heard him speak a word of his 
past; and never had one of them dared 
to ask about his past. Hence their po- 
sition was embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. 

But finally old Jap Brouthers arose 
solemnly, extended his hand, and said 
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Johnny's letter. 
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“Good night, Brother Blue!” The oth- 
ers followed suit. 

The last to go was Jimmy Bloom, 
and when it came his turn he said: 
“Mr. Haynes, I feel better for what 
I’ve heerd. If you kin do so much fur 
Johnny, seems like I ought to do some- 
thin’ fur my chillern. And the most 
I could do would be to quit drinkin’.” 

The poor weakling burst into tears 
and slipped noiselessly out into the 
night. 

It was nine o’clock and Blueford’s 
bedtime. But his quarters at the rear 
of the store had now become a desper- 
ately still, lonesome place at night. No 
snatches of song came any more from 
the little room opposite; no cheery 
“Dad, you need any extry kivers to- 
night? Be cold by mawnin’.” 

So he sat studying the little willow 
rocker through a mist of tears until 
the fire had burned low and the chill 
of the mountain night began to creep 
over the room. Then, with a sigh, he 
arose heavily, shut the stove door, blew 
out the kerosene-lamps, and_ slowly, 


wearily felt his way back in the dark- 
ness by means of the counter’s edge. 

A letter from Johnny came regularly, 
after this, on Tuesday’s stage; and reg- 
ularly, Tuesday nights, there was a 
gathering of from eight to a dozen men 


to hear the letter read. It soon became 
apparent that Johnny was not only 
ranking high as a scholar, but that she 
was also proving a social success in 
Polofox Academy for Girls. Her let- 
ters were explicit on this point. She 
gave the details of each party or dance 
or literary entertainment, and all with 
an éclat which fairly made the eyes 
around the stove stick out and look 
glassy. 

But it was not until April—Johnny 
had not come home at Christmas on ac- 
count of the expense—that the most as- 
tounding of her social conquests was 
chronicled. A great celebration had 
been held, she wrote, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Polofox 
Academy, at which the guest of honor 
was the governor of Kentucky. A ball 
had been given that night—a most 
beautiful, most dazzling ball—and his 
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excellency had actually asked Johnny’s 
hand in a dance! 

Blueford’s eyes swam as he read the 
letter to himself. The great-grand- 
daughter of a governor of Virginia 
dancing with a governor of Kentucky! 
Verily, Blueford’s blowing at a tiny 
spark on the altar of Blood and Fam- 
ily had resulted in a great flame! And 
great was the commotion in the store 
that night when the bomb was ex- 
ploded. Jap Brouthers left at once so 
as to be the first to tell the story along 
the road home. By noon the next day 
the news, flying along the mountain’s 
invisible lines of communication, had 
spread from Wildcat to Bone Gap. 

The person most affected by it, with 
the possible exception of Blueford him- 
self, was the one person never missing, 
no matter what the weather, from the 
Tuesday-night circle—namely, Bud 
Turner. He always sat in the back- 
ground, and he never opened his mouth 
—except to renew his quid; but never 
a word of Johnny’s letters escaped him, 
and at times there were a shine in his 
eyes and an expression about his dare- 
devil mouth which, had they been visi- 
ble, would have given Blueford Haynes 
a twinge of uneasiness. For, of all 
the Turners—four hoidenish girls and 
eight rowdy boys—Bud was reputed to 
be the worst; and a scar across his fore- 
head, a missing finger, and a notched 
ear were all records of past reckless- 
ness or pugnacity. 

Yet the most daring deed of his life, 
in his own estimation, was the one 
which this last news from Johnny 
Haynes spurred him to perform. He 
sold his winter’s collection of pelts, and 
then, unknown to any one in Cloven 
Hoof, including his own family, he 
boarded the train for Marysville. His 
object was not clear to himself. Johnny 
was certainly far out of his reach now 
matrimonially, and it was doubtful if 
she would so much as give him an audi- 
ence. Yet this very fact had a kind of 
moth-and-flame attraction for him, and 
probably was the secret of his going. 

He stepped off the train late in the 
afternoon, a little dazed, but with his 
best black trousers tucked bravely into 
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a pair of freshly greased boots, and the 
brim of his slouch hat pinned up in 
front in approved mountain style. Most 
people would have at once asked the 
whereabouts of Polofox Academy. 
Not so Bud. With inborn secretive- 
ness he scouted over the little town— 
north, east, south, west—until he found 
himself in front of two stone gate-posts 
bearing the name he sought. 

At this juncture, most people, again, 
would have passed up the graveled 
walk to the imposing front door, rung, 
and asked for Miss Haynes. But to 
Bud this would have been the rankest 
folly, a surrendering of himself into his 
enemy’s hands; for to the mountaineer 
of Bud’s type every stranger is, poten- 
tially, an enemy. Therefore, waiting 
until the dusk had deepened, he made a 
tour of inspection about the spacious 
grounds. Two of the buildings were 
dark and dead, but the third blazed with 
light from scores of windows, up-stairs 
and down, and upon this building Bud 
fixed his attention. 

After noiselessly scaling the rear 
fence and dropping with a muffled thud 
into what proved to be a bed of young 
onions, he cautiously approached. At 
the last point of concealment, a lilac- 
bush in bloom, he paused. Two rods 
distant was the kitchen, evidently, 
where a huge negress presided over the 
biggest stove that Bud had ever seen— 
a many-holed stove that steamed and 
sputtered like a young locomotive. 
This was not especially interesting ; but 
to the left was a long row of lace-cur- 
tained windows—some of them open— 
from which proceeded an_ incessant 
clink and clatter of dishes. 

Bud shifted nearer, kneeling behind 
a rose-bush. He could now see a great 
many square tables, covered with a 
white cloth and glistening with silver. 
At each of the tables sat eight girls, 
clothed in white; while a number of 
other girls, in black dresses, with white 
aprons, moved swiftly about under 
trays piled high with dishes. 

One of these girls in black and white 
was Johnny Haynes. There could be 
no manner of doubt about it, for she 
set her tray down not twenty feet from 





the prowler’s bulging eyes. She came 
and went, came and went, between her 
tray and the table near-by, with her 
hands full of dishes. The girls whom 
she served chattered and laughed. But 
none of them seemed to see Johnny, 
though she was under their very noses, 
and Johnny seemed not to see them. 
Indeed, her face was hard and set. 
Then she left the room, returned in a 
few minutes with another big tray, and 
served another table. 

When supper was over and the 
students had all left the room, Johnny 
and the other waitresses, who were big, 
foreign-looking girls, sat down and ate 
at a table in a corner. After they had 
finished, which was soon, they all set 
to work carrying out the soiled dishes, 
changing table-cloths, and mopping up 
the floor. Then the electric lights were 
snapped off. 

Bud skulked back to the fence, 
shinned it, walked down-town, and 
bought himself a dime’s worth of 
cheese and crackers. After eating half 
of this on a dry-goods box and stowing 
the rest away, he strolled about the 
streets for an hour uneasily, like a cock 
in a strange barn-yard. 

Then, in spite of the fact that he had 
fifteen dollars in his pocket, he hunted 
up a haystack on the edge of the vil- 
lage, excavated a burrow, and crawled 
in. Not until this moment had he al- 
lowed himself even an exclamation 
over the amazing thing he had seen; 
but now he let out a long, fierce, re- 
sounding oath that might almost have 
betrayed his lodging to the owner of 
the stack. 

A night of dreamless sleep failed to 
wipe entirely from his eyes the puzzle- 
ment of the night before. He rose at 
dawn, shook off the clinging straw by 
way of making a toilet, and break- 
fasted on the remains of his cheese and 
crackers, supplemented by a copious 
draft at the town pump. He then re- 
sumed his post in the rear of the acad- 
emy. 

Three hours passed without anything 
of interest turning up, although he 
heard breakfast being served, and re- 

gretted that daylight prevented his ta- 
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king another peep at Johnny, 
just by way of verification. 

Iinally two girls came out 
with a basket between them, 
and began hanging up clothes. 
Soon two more girls appeared 
with another basket, and be- 
gan on a line which ended 
within six feet of Bud’s head. 
One of this second pair of 
girls was Johnny, the spy dis- 
covered, in spite of her sun- 
bonnet; and, as she worked 
closer and closer to him, he 
noted that her hands were red 
and that her forearm was 
thinner than it used to be. 
Now this same Bud had seen 
his own sister at the tail of a 
plow, on a piece of ground 
that tilted like a cellar-door; 
and he had seen it without a 
ripple of emotion. But at the 
sight before him, he softiy 
cursed aloud. 

The next trip, Johnny came 
out alone, with a _ smaller 
basket. This time she worked 
along the line until a clump 
of young magnolias screened 
her from the house. This 
was what Bud had been wait- 
ing for; he skinned over the 
fence like a squirrel, and 
dropped into view before her 
astonished eyes. 

“Bud! Is it you, Bud Tur- 
ner?” she asked fearfully, as 
if he might be a ghost. 

When he laughed and 
stretched out his arms, she 
leaped into them with a little wail of 
joy. But almost as quickly she pushed 
herself free from his embrace, and fixed 
a startled eye upon him. 

“What brought you away down here, 
Bud?” she demanded. “Is daddy sick? 
Oh, is daddy sick or dead? Tell me!” 

“He ain’t neither sick nor dead,” an- 
swered the youth, slowly and somewhat 
resentfully. “I kim down of my own 
accord. I kim down here to ketch a 
peek of you dancin’ with gov’nors and 
sich, and I find you waitin’ on table, and 
scrubbin’, and doin’ washin’ instead.” 
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“Is it you, Bud Turner ?” 


Johnny turned white. In her joy 
over the sight of a face from home she 
had forgotten her basket, her clothes, 
her red hands, and all the insignia of 
meniality. But the next instant, with 
a rush of blood to her cheeks, she flung 
herself again upon Bud’s breast and 
fastened her arms about his neck with 
the grip of despair. 

“Oh, Bud, for the love of God, don’t 
tell daddy! Don’t, Buddy, don’t!” she 
panted. “It would kill him—it would 
break his heart. If you love me, if you 
ever loved me, spare me that. I could 
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stand the humiliation for myself. I 
could go back home, even after those 
letters I wrote, and face down every 
sneer. But I couldn’t bear daddy’s 
shame and disappointment, when he 
thought he was doin’ so much for me. 
The money he thought would be plenty 
to keep me in school wasn’t near 
enough. At first I didn’t know what 
to do. I couldn’t go back home after 
daddy had set his heart on my comin’ 
here, and I could see that Miss Ellison 
didn’t want me to stay. She didn’t 
even ask me to stay that night. So I 
went to a hotel. But I come back the 
next day and told her I had to go to 
school; that I’d pay what I could and 
work out the rest; that I’d wait on the 
table, or scrub, or wash, or do any- 
thing she said, and that I’d keep up in 
my class if I had to study all night. 
At first she still said no—that I wasn’t 
far enough advanced to enter here. But 
finally she give in. And I am learnin’, 
Bud. I am seein’ what ladies are, and 
maybe some day, after all, just as dad- 
dy hopes, I shall be one myself. But 
you won't tell him what you’ve seen, 
Buddy, will you? You won't be cruel 
enough to put that shame on him and 
me, will you?” 

“Then you lied about goin’ to all 
them parties and balls?” asked the mer- 
ciless youth. 

“IT—I set in a chair by the door and 
watched,” she answered, with a shiver. 
“But you won’t tell, will you?” 

“An’ you lied about dancin’ with the 
gov’nor?” 

“Yes—God forgive me!” She fell 
to sobbing. “It wasn’t because I 
wanted to show off. It was because I 
wanted to please dad, and because I 
was so afraid that he’d think I was un- 
happy here. I never, never lied to him 
before. Oh, Buddy, don’t tell him!” 

He did not answer at once. A 
thought, a great thought, was rolling 
around in his ill-furnished brain-box. 

“Tf I don’t tell, Johnny, will you 
marry me?” 

She gasped, as if douched with icy 
water. 

“No!” Her chin quivered with 


scorn. 
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“Then Vl tell him.” 

She stood rigid for a moment. All 
appeal, all womanly supplication faded 
from her face; and instead there crept 
into her eyes a stealthy, tigerish look, 
awaiting its chance to strike. Then 
she stepped forward slowly, as lithely 
as any feline of the mountains. 

“No, Bud Turner, you will not tell 
him. You—will—not—tell—him.” Her 
voice sank to a velvety whisper, and 
her lips wreathed themselves in a wry 
smile—a smile that blanched the youth’s 
face. “For if you do, I'll tell him you 
tried to force me into marriage. He'll 
kill you, Bud Turner!” 

She backed away from him with ani- 
mal caution, picked up her basket, and 
turned toward the house. 

“Johnny! Johnny! Come back! I 
was jist a-foolin’, I ain’t a-goin’ to 
tell.” 

But Johnny came not back. 


It was the second Tuesday following 
Bud’s adventure in the lowland that 
Blueford Haynes searched in vain 
through the mail-pouch for Johnny’s 
familiar blue envelope. In his absorp- 
tion and disappointment, he twice 
passed over another envelope addressed 
to himself. It was of a shape and tex- 
ture hitherto unknown in the Cloven 
Hoof post-office—long, slim, aristo- 
cratic, and embossed with tiny red let- 
ters, which Blueford’s spectacles re- 
solved into “Polofox Academy for 
Girls.” A chill ran down his spine; for 
a moment he weakly studied the deli- 
cate superscription; then, inserting his 
big thumb under the unsealed end of 
the flap, he laid the enclosure open 
about as neatly as a polar bear could 
have done. 

Dear Mr. Haynes: This will inform you 
that your daughter is seriously, but not dan- 
gerously, ill. We feel, however, that your 
presence would be a source of comfort to 
her, and you are urged to come immediately. 
Last night one of our buildings was de- 
stroyed by fire, and Patricia, after heroically 
saving a number of lives, was badly burned 
herself. 

Very truly yours, 
Exizasetu C, ELtison. 

“Boys,” bellowed out Blueford, in a 

voice that fairly rattled the dishes on 



































the shelves, “Johnny was burned bad 
last night in a fire after savin’ a num- 
ber of lives, and I got to go to her at 
once.” Whereupon he dashed his old 
hat down on the counter and started 
for his room on a gait between a limp 
and a cow-pace. 

“Hold on!” yelled Jap Brouthers. 
“There ain’t no train out of Eagle’s be- 
fore seven o’clock to-morrer mawnin’.” 

“T ain’t goin’ by Eagle’s. I’m a-goin’ 
to drive to Rapids City and ketch a 
train there.” 

As Rapids City was fifty miles away, 
and no one in the Pass knew anything 
about the railroad’s schedule, Blueford 
was finally persuaded to wait till morn- 
ing, and go by way of Eagle’s, which 
would necessitate a drive of only fifteen 
miles. However, he insisted on repair- 
ing to his room. Twenty minutes later 
he reappeared, carpet-bag in hand, new 
hat just out of stock on his head, and 
wearing a _ long-tailed black coat 
creased like elephant hide and lacking 
four inches of buttoning across his 
rotund chest. 

“Good Lord, Blue! What’d you 
dress so soon fur?” demanded Jap 
Brouthers. 

“Jap, I know a thing or two about 
travelin’, which I reckon you don't,” 
answered Blue rather testily. “I 
wanted to have everything handy in 
the mawnin’, and the best way to do 
that was to pack and dress now.” 

He looked at his watch. It was just 
fourteen hours before he would leave 
the Pass for Eagle’s, seventeen before 
he would leave Eagle’s, and twenty- 
three before he could reach Marysville. 
He tramped the store the rest of the 
day like a caged beast, but night finally 
fell. 

At eight o’clock, Lucius Brant, who 
had volunteered to remain at the store 
and drive Blueford over to the station 
in the morning, turned in. Blueford 
himself did not go to bed at all. He 


merely dozed in his chair by the fire 
without removing so much as his hat, 
and looked at his watch every thirty 
minutes. 

At length the crawling hand reached 
the dial; 


figure four on he called 
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Lucius; and two hours later found him- 
self in the cold, fireless little waiting- 
room at Eagle’s—the same room in 
which he and Johnny had waited, some 
eight months before. It yet lacked an 
hour till train-time; and in his pacings 
to and fro, hands behind his back, his 
eye was finally attracted by a picture 
in a newspaper on the floor. He picked 
the sheet up, and almost the first word 
he caught was “Polofox.” He put on 
his glasses, began to read, and forgot 
everything else. 

The correspondent reached the climax 
of his hysterical account when he por- 
trayed Miss Patricia Haynes carrying 
one fainting girl after another down 
the steep valley of the roof, saving her- 
self from a fatally swift descent by a 
trick requiring the skill and strength 
of an athlete, and turning her human 
freight over to a fireman at the top of 
a ladder. He told how, finally, she had 
gone back for the eighth and last girl 
in the attic; how, owing to the prog- 
ress of the fire by this time, she had 
lost her way in the smoke and flames, 
had fallen, arisen, fallen again, arisen 
again and staggered on, until finally, 
amid the huzzas of the crowd below, 
she emerged from the trap in the roof 
with the precious object of her search 
in her arms. 

The father’s eyes glistened as he 
read. There was nothing hysterical 
about the account to him, for his emo- 
tions outran the writer’s. Then came 
the anticlimax: 


Who was this nineteenth-century heroine, 
this modern Joan of Arc? A girl from the 
mountains, a daughter of one of our de- 
spised mountaineers—illiterate, but eager to 
learn; a sort of a charity pupil at the acad- 
emy, half paying, half working her way 
through school by waiting on table, washing, 
scrubbing, doing anything that came to her 
hand, and conning her lessons in the small 
hours of the night. She had taken no part 
in the festivities; she was merely a spectator 
in an obscure corner, clad in a simple frock, 
and possibly dreaming of some day thread- 
ing the mazes of the waltz to the witchery of 
music. But wait till the dread cry of “Fire!” 
is sounded. The pampered children of 
wealth shriek and faint; even the teachers 
But this girl arises without 
fear, calmly assumes the leadership of the 
panic-stricken crowd, and proves that be- 
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neath her plain clothes the heart of a hero- 
ine beats. 


There was still more. But Blueford 
Haynes had read enough, more than 
enough. His proud heart was sick 
within him. He tore the paper to tiny 
bits, and through the six hours’ jour- 
ney he sat as one in a dream, staring 
with unseeing eyes at the flying land- 
scape. Just once he spoke, in a burn- 
ing whisper: “Charity!” He clenched 





The eighth and last girl. 


his fists and ground his teeth like a 
horse and wept like a woman. 

The day before he had rehearsed sev- 
eral little speeches with which to greet 
the principal of Polofox Academy, in 
order that he might in no way mar the 
good impression which his daughter 
had made. But to-day, with all such 
trivialities fallen from him, and _ his 
shyness as well, he stalked up to the 
front door of the academy like a grena- 
dier, half yanked the bell-pull out by 
the roots, and announced, in no low 
voice, to the elegant Miss Ellison: 
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“Madam, my name is  Blueford 
Haynes. Take me to my child!” 

And Miss Ellison, who had ques- 
tioned the propriety of admitting a 
mountainer by the front door, especial- 
ly should his boots prove muddy, an- 
swered “Yes, sir,” as meekly as one 
of the little black dish-washers in the 
kitchen, 

In her plain little room, and on her 
little single bed—that iron bed of 
which she had boasted, without telling 
that most of the white enamel was gone 
—lay Johnny. Both hands and both 
forearms were swathed in bandages. 
A broad bandage passed under her 
chin, up one cheek, across her dark 
hair, and down the other cheek to the 
chin again. A third bandage crossed 
her forehead, giving her, with her 
closed eyes and marble face, a sainted, 
nunlike look. Blueford, steeled against 
any undue emotion, drove his nails into 
his palms. Then he stooped, and gen- 
tly, very gently, kissed her. 

She opened her eyes, and, after a mo- 
mentary vacancy of gaze, gave a faint 
cry of joy. “Oh, daddy, I dreamt that 
you would come!” 

Blueford waited until the thing in- 
side of him had swelled to its maxi- 
mum and begun to subside. “Yes, I’ve 
come to take you home, baby—just as 
soon as you kin be moved.” 

“Home! Home, daddy?” 

“Yes, home.” 

Her eyes filled, and she crossed her 
poor swaddled hands over her heart. 


It was the middle of July. The sum- 
mer apple-tree on the slope back of the 
store was beginning to stoop under its 
luscious burden. A yellow warbler, 
across the road, flung out his thin, wiry 
song from the tip of a young sassafras. 
Johnny and her father sat on the front 
porch—he in his rocker, smoking; she 
on the edge of the floor, with a fish- 
pole lying in the grass at her feet. No 
reminder of her fiery ordeal at Polofox 
was left save a scar across her left 
temple, which, so far from marring her 
beauty, gave it a touch of piquancy. 

“Johnny,” began Blueford slowly, 











after a long silence, “I reckon we might 
as well face the music. Do you want 
to go back to Marysville in the fall?” 

“If you want me to, dad.” 

“You still feel as if it was makin’ a 
better woman out of you?” 

“Yes, sir.” Her reluctance was evi- 
dent to as unobservant a man as her 
father. 

“Baby,” he continued fondly, “some- 
times I think you’re as much of a lady 
right now as was ever born. Some- 
times I wonder if I ain’t been tryin’ to 
boost you higher than you could stick. 
On the other hand, when I think of 
your future, if you stay here; of the 
kind of a man you'll have to marry, if 
you marry at all, I flop over to the oth- 
er side. Then, again, when I think how 
poor I am, how little vou have to git 
along on at school, I flop back again. 
So I keep a-floppin’. But two days ago 
a letter come that has kind of changed 
the face of things. I didn’t tell you 
about it, because there was something 
I wanted to study out.” 

“What?” asked Johnny. 

“T’ll tell you after I read the letter,” 
said he, drawing it from his pocket. 
“It’s from Miss Ellison, and here’s 
what she says: 
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“It is my great pleasure to inform you 
that the board of trustees of Polofox Acad- 
emy have, in recognition of your daughter’s 
heroism last April, and as a partial com- 
pensation therefor, voted her a free scholar- 
ship in this institution, the same to include 
board, the choicest room in the dormitory, 
and every privilege that the school affords. 
With hearty congratulations for you and 
Miss Patricia, I am ig 





He refolded the letter and returned 
it to his pocket. 

Johnny’s face glowed during the 
reading. It was a tribute which would 
have stirred an anchorite’s pride. Then 
her face again became neutral. 

“Now tell me what you was studyin’ 
about.” 

“First, whether or not that was char- 
ity. I decided it wasn’t. Second, 
whether I could afford to sell out here, 
and open up a store in Marysville.” 

“And what did you decide?” she de- 
manded, with bated breath. 

“That I could punch out a livin’ for 
us, somehow, even if I was a back 
number.” 

Johnny leaped into his lap at a single 
bound and sent his pipe clattering to 
the floor. 

“Dad, you’re the sweetest man on 
earth!” 





Attainment 


WH? prays for wisdom ere his prayer is done 
Hath got it answered, and his wish is won; 

For naught in wisdom can much higher rise 

Than the ambition to be truly wise. 


Joun Kenprickx BANGs. 




























The Sheridan Statue. 


A foreigner, ignorant of the facts, 
might be led to believe from the sight 
of the public monuments at the capital 
that this nation has produced no great 
men, aside from its soldiers. Wash- 
ington is fairly crowded with military 
statuary, nine-tenths of it representing 
generals who took part in the Civil 
War. The city is said to contain more 
equestrian statues than the aggregate 
number to be found in all the cities of 
Europe. But, apart from numerical su- 
periority, they do not afford much 
ground for pride. As works of art 
the majority of them are trite and com- 
monplace. A notable exception, how- 
ever, is the heroic statue of Sheridan, 
by Gutzon Borglum, which was recent- 
ly unveiled with much ceremony. There 
is no finer piece of statuary in the cap- 
ital. It is replete with spirited action. 
The sculptor has depicted the general 
at the dramatic moment when, after 
the dashing ride which has been de- 
scribed in song and story, he came upon 
the disorganized troops at Winchester 
and checked the rout. The famous 
charger, Rienzi, is reined in with a 
strong hand across the roadway, while 
Sheridan, half turned in the saddle, 
faces the leaders of the flight. 

The unveiling was rendered especially 
interesting by the presence of the cele- 
brated cavalry leader’s son and a num- 
ber of veterans who had belonged to 


his command. As the sheet was with-. 


drawn, revealing the statue, one of the 








latter cried excitedly: “That’s him! 
That’s ‘Little Phil’ to a dot!” 


A Society Leader. 


The death of Mrs. Astor deprives 
New York society of a leader who was 
acknowledged by foreigners as well as 
Americans to be without a peer in her 
sphere of usefulness. Such an office as 
that until lately filled by the domestic 
chief of the house of Astor is in re- 
ality a necessity, and especially so in 
the society of this country which does 
not include hereditary rank. Mrs. As- 
tor’s undisputed tenure of the position 
and the marked success with which she 
performed its difficult duties were due 
not to her great wealth so much as to 
her personal qualities. She was a lady 
of the most kindly disposition and in- 
finite tact; qualities which, by the way, 
are the natural complements of each 
other. It was her special pleasure to 
make smooth and easy the pathway of 
young girls entering society, and many 
an awkward and bashful débutante has 
been saved a world of trouble by the 
motherly guidance and encouragement 
of the genial head of New York’s “four 
hundred.” Mrs. Astor was always 
ready to expedite “the course of true 
love,” but she was not a matchmaker or 
a busybody. Her tastes were simple 
and her disposition charitable, and she 
had democratic characteristics which 
her son inherited and has retained. 

John Jacob Astor—or Jack Astor, as 
he is called by his acquaintances—has 
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THE FORMER BUILDING OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE, IN WASHINGTON—A STRIKING 








CONTRAST TO THE NEW BUILDING RECENTLY ERECTED. 


charge of the family estates and does a 
fair share of work. He lives sanely 
and after the manner of a gentleman, 
spending but a small fraction of his in- 
come upon his personal needs and pleas- 
ures. Colonel Astor—to give him his 
military title—presented the govern- 
ment with a fully equipped mountain- 
battery for service in the war against 
Spain. He took part in the campaign 
in Cuba, doing duty on the staff of 
General Shafter. Colonel Astor has 
given evidence of some literary ability 
and of not a little mechanical genius. 
He is the inventor of several practical 
appliances and of some machines in ex- 
tensive use, including a pneumatic road- 
improver and a turbine engine. 


Uncle Sam, Builder. 


One after another the various de- 
partments of our government are out- 
growing their quarters. Even the more 
recent buildings are found to be in- 
adequate to the expansion of Uncle 
Sam's business. In late years Congress 
has shown an inclination to disregard 
the interests of private property own- 
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ers in Washington, who have grown 
rich by charging exorbitant rents for 
accommodating government bureaus 

















KIL-SO-QUAH, 
Indian Princess, granddaughter of the famous 
chieftain, Little Turtle. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING ERECTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 








with offices. That species of graft is 
passing, with most others, out of the 
conduct of Federal affairs. The irrep- 
arable loss which ensued from the re- 
cent fire in the Geological Survey, one 
of a number of bureaus that have been 
housed in rented buildings lacking safe- 
ty vaults, has accentuated the need for 
the government owning suitable struc- 
tures. The last Congress has appropri- 
ated large sums for this purpose, and 
the plans embrace the accommodation 
of all the branches of the administra- 
tive machinery. Two annexes—ugly 
but commodious—have been added to 
the Capitol, the district offices have 
been placed in a fine building on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and the Agricultural 
Department has been moved into a 
magnificent edifice on the mall. 

The last-named is the most handsome 
building in the possession of the gov- 
ernment, and Secretary Wilson’s force 
moved into it from the most modest 
public building in Washington. The 
contrast between these two structures is 
strikingly illustrative of the great 
growth of our country and its affairs in 
the past half century. The homely of- 
fices which have just been vacated were 
constructed in 1867 at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars, a sum at that 
time considered a liberal expenditure 
for the purpose. The design, which 
gave the appearance of a family man- 
sion, appealed strongly to the Congress- 
men of the period on that account. Gen- 
eral Horace Capron, an appointee of 
President Johnson, was then commis- 
sioner of agriculture. The department 
was not raised to the first rank until 
1889, although its work had attracted 
the attention of the world long before 
that date. But Congressmen regarded 
it mainly as an agency for conferring 
small favors on their constituents bv 
the distribution of seeds. It is hardly 
necessary to state that now our De- 
partment of Agriculture exceeds that 
of any other country in volume of busi- 
ness and in the quality of its work. 


A Royal Subject of Uncle Sam. 


It is believed that the only Indian in 
whose veins flows pure royal blood is 
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THE LATE MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR 
OF NEW YORK. 

From a photograph taken in the sixties. 


Kil-so-quah, granddaughter of 
the famous chieftain, Little 
Turtle. He was the head of 
the great Miami tribe which 
in the eighteenth century oc- 
cupied the country lying about 
the lower ends of the Great 
Lakes. Contrary to general 
belief, the Indians of that time 
almost invariably proved 
themselves superior to the 
whites in the guerrilla war- 
fare that was constantly car- 
ried on in the border country. 
Little Turtle was victorious in 
all of the many fights in 
which he led his braves until 
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great battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, near the present site of 
Fort Wayne, and suffered a 
severe defeat. 

In the Miamis our pioneer 
settlers found the chief op- 
position to their possession 
of Kentucky. Boone was 
captured by a band of the 
tribe and regularly adopted 
under the name of Shel- 
towee, or Big Turtle. [Kil- 
so-quah was twelve years of 
age at the time of Boone's 
death in 1820, and in her 
childhood often heard tales 
of the wonderful prowess of 
the daring frontiersman for 
whom her people enter- 
tained greater respect than 
for any other white man. 
The old Indian woman of 
royal descent is a hospitable 
and homely dame, on the 


MRS. GERTRUDE WIMAN, 
he met “Mad Anthony” at the The only woman pilot of the Pacific coast. 
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verge of rounding out a full century of 
life. She discarded the blanket years 
ago and lives in a little cabin on the old 
Indian reservation near Fort Wayne 
with her farmer son, Anthony Revarre, 
who is in his sixtieth year. 

There are comparatively few  full- 
bloods among the Indians at this day. 
Many of them point with pride to dis- 
tinguished white ancestors. On_ the 
Flathead reservation, in Montana, is an 
old woman named Mary Clark. Her 
father, who died a few years ago, al- 
ways called himself Me-Clark. He was 
a son of the famous explorer, who, with 
Lewis, penetrated to the Pacific coast, 
and on his return spent several months 
in the country of the Flatheads as an 
honored guest. 


A Woman at the Wheel. 


Mrs. Gertrude Wiman, of Portage, 
Washington, enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only woman pilot of 
the Pacific coast. From her earliest 
years she has been associated with 
steamboat life, and married a ship cap- 
tain, who taught her the art of naviga- 
tion. This had the somewhat unex- 
pected effect of crea- 
ting a desire to put her 
knowledge to practical 
account. She presented 
herself, among many 
male applicants, to the 
United States inspect- 
ors for examination, 
and passed with flying 
colors, receiving her 
pilot’s papers. Indeed, save in the re- 
spect of physical strength, she qualified 
as well as any of the candidates, one of 
the examining board testifying that 
“she knows the sound as well as any 
man.” : 

In the pilot-house, dressed in her nat- 
ty reefer jacket and yachting-cap, Mrs. 
Wiman presents a picture that would 
inspire an artist. She is a handsome 
blonde, with large brown eyes, clear- 
cut features, and wavy golden hair. 
But there is nothing feminine about the 
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way in which she performs her diffi- 
cult duties. At the wheel she is as 
businesslike as the sternest old salt. At 
home the womanly side of her character 
is given full sway, and no one would 
suspect the masculine calling of the mis- 
tress of “Laurelwood,” with her pro- 
nounced domestic tastes. Mrs. Wiman 
finds her time ashore fully occupied 
with attention to her little son. enter- 
taining her many friends, cultivating 
her flower garden, and looking after her 
chickens. 
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I there be any living name in the 
| world of art that will “start a spir- 
it,’ it is that of Theodor Leschet- 
izky, the celebrated teacher of the 
piano, of Vienna. Like Chopin, and 
many others who have achieved world- 
wide fame in one form or another of 
the pianist’s art, Leschetizky was born 
in Poland, the date of his birth being 
June 22, 1830. He is therefore now 
in his seventy-ninth year, and, although 
less occupied than formerly with the 
work of his famous school, relying 
largely upon trained assistants, he still 
gives several hours each day to a few 
of the more promising students. And 
this work he pursues with boyish en- 
thusiasm and love. He is almost never 
ill, and is apparently as robust to-day 
as at any time during his remarkable 
career. 

While he has composed to some ex- 
tent for the piano, and appeared as a 
performer with success in Vienna and 
other Continental cities, Leschetizky’s 
principal claim to distinction rests upon 
the results of his work as an instruct- 
or. In this particular field he holds 
a unique position, being regarded in 
Europe, in America, in Australia—in 
fact, wherever the piano is cultivated 
—as the supreme master under whom 
only the highest development and per- 
fection are attained, and to whom, 
therefore, all aspiring talent must even- 
tually go. Hardly a great pianist visits 
our. shores to-day who has not at some 











THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. 


in his career studied 
Paderewski, 


time or another 
under this great teacher. 


Rosenthal, De  Pachmann,  Gabrilo- 
witsch, Mark Hambourg, Katharine 


Goodson, and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler 
were all pupils of Leschetizky, whose 
genius and long years of experience 
alone could have developed and mod- 
eled such a marvelous array of virtu- 
Osi. 

Seldom do artists begin life under 
circumstances more favorable to build- 
ing the foundations for a great career 
than we find in the case of Leschetizky, 
whose father, a Bohemian, was himself 
an accomplished musician, and who, at 
the time of the birth of his more fa- 
mous son, had charge of the music at 
Lancut Castle, where lived the royal 
Polish family of Potocka. Here, at the 
age of five, Leschetizky began the study 
of the piano, and under the rigid dis- 
cipline of his father was compelled to 
practise two hours daily. In four years, 
having made phenomenal progress, he 
was ready to appear in public. He won 
an immediate and brilliant success, and 
was soon everywhere heralded and re- 
ceived as a “child wonder.” 

In 1840 the Leschetizkys moved to 
Vienna, where Theodor was put under 
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Czerny, whose school was then the most 
celebrated in Europe. Among its pu- 
pils were Liszt, Thalberg, Hiller, and 
many others who became great pianists. 
It is of interest to note that Czerny, a 
virtuoso himself, had been a pupil of 
Clementi, the most famous teacher of 
the previous generation, and the first 
to compose especially for the piano, so 
that Leschetizky took into his blood 
the best traditions of these two great 
schools, and has improved and builded 
upon them until to- 
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critic being Donizetti, who, at this time, 
was also in Vienna, directing a troupe 
of Italian opera-singers. 

“He was kind enough,” says Leschet- 
izky, “to be judge of my immature ef- 
forts at composition, and his criticism 
and encouragement were of the great- 
est value to me. The slightest praise 
from him made me exuberantly happy 
and ambitious to deserve more.” 

While his two principal works along 
this line of artistic endeavor—the op- 

eras “Die Brtder 





day the principles f 
of the “Leschetizky 
Method,” as it is 





called, are every- 
where taught and 
recognized. 

It was during 
this period, in 
1842, that Les- 
chetizky met the 
Rubinsteins, who 
had come to 


Vienna, and his ac- 
quaintance with 
Anton soon devel- 
oped into a warm 
friendship. Al - 
though this inti- 
macy was opposed 
by Theodor’s moth- 
er, who could see 
no good in it be- 
cause of Anton’s 
rough language 
and disposition to 





von San Marco” 
and “Die Erste 


Falte” have not 
Won_ permanent 
favor with operatic 
impresarios, they 
were, nevertheless, 
produced with suc- 


cess in_ several 
Continental cities, 
the last named 





finally in Vienna 
under the baton of 
the great Richter. 
He has, however, 
secured an honor- 
able and _ lasting 
place as a com- 
poser of piano- 
forte studies, 
which, when well 
played, are full of 
piquant charm and 
bring out all the 
refinements and 


borrow money, the AT HIS RIGHT IS KATHERINE GOODSON, graces of the 
relationship was THE NOTED ENGLISH PIANIST. pianist’s art. 
Schulhoff, the 


to be fully justified 
by subsequent events. Rubinstein, only 
thirteen years of age at the time, was 
already the possessor of a masterful 
technique, and his playing in other re- 
spects was altogether inspiring and 
helpful to the ambitious young student 
of the piano. _Leschetizky has always 
been fond of recalling his relations with 
this great artist, who had “a magic 
all his own—an art learned from no 
man,” ranking the association, justly, 
no doubt, as among the most valued of 
his entire career. 

He began early to compose, his first 





piano virtuoso, who had already won 
much praise in Paris, visited Vienna 
during this period, and his playing 
proved a revelation to Leschetizky, and 
formed, in fact, an epoch in his career. 
It was at an evening salon, given by 
Dessauer, the composer, in honor of the 
visiting artist. Referring to the occa- 
sion, which was attended by a brilliant 
company of musicians, actors, critics, 
diplomats, financiers, and men of letters, 
Leschetisky says: 

“After trying the piano and prelu- 
ding a little, Schulhoff began a com- 
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position of his own, ‘Le Chant du Ber- tion were not appreciated. Dessauer, 


ger.’ Under his hands the piano seemed 
like another instrument. My heart 
overflowed as I listened. Not a note 
escaped me. Such cantabile playing | 
had not dreamed possible on the piano, 
a human voice rising above the sus- 
taining harmonies. I could hear the 
shepherd sing, and see him. He had 
finished and had awakened no response. 
They were all so accustomed to brilliant 
technical display that the pure beauty 
of the composition and the interpreta- 










coming toward me, a slight sneer on his 
face, asked me what I thought of it. 
Still very much moved, I answered: 
‘It is the playing of the future.” Then 
they asked me to play, and my brilliant 
execution resulted in a real triumph, 
but I felt a great poverty of soul in my- 
self and detested my own success. 
Overwhelmed with a sense of inade- 
quacy and unable to contain myself, I 
fled to the farthest room and burst into 
tears. From that day I tried to find 
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that touch. I thought of it constantly 
and tried to find the method of its pro- 
duction. I practised incessantly, some- 
times even on the table-top, striving to 
attain firm finger-tips and a light wrist. 
I kept that beautiful sound well in my 
mind, and it made the dryest work in- 
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as a boy in Vienna. This led, in 1862, 
to a connection with the newly founded 
St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music, 
of which Rubinstein was director. Two 
years later he visited England, appear- 
ing with tremendous success with the 
late Joachim, the world-famous violin- 
ist, who died recently. 

In 1878, after 





teresting. I played only exercises, 
abandoning all 
kinds of pieces, 


and when my 
mother advised me 
to go back to them 
I only answered: 
‘It is not ready. I 
shall not have it 
for three months.’ 
In the meantime 
Schulhoff had con- 
quered_ Vienna. 
Heard in a larger 
hall, his playing 
produced the prop- 
er effect. At the 
end of three 
months I went back 
to my work feeling 
less discouraged. 
I had attained the 
desired result.” 

And so, with in- 
defatigable energy, 
Leschetizky always 
works, accomplish- 
ing any task how- 
ever difficult upon 
which he once sets 
his heart. 

After a few 
years of teaching 
in Vienna, which 
he began at the age 
of fourteen, he 
went, in 1852, to 





twenty-six years of 
absence, Les- 
chetizky’s heart 
again yearned for 
the warm, musical 
atmosphere of Vi- 
enna, where Mo- 
zart and Schubert 
and Beethoven had 
lived and created 
their immortal 
works, and where 
were now living 
Brahms, Briickner, 
Goldmark, Johann 
Strauss, and many 
other great artists 
and composers 
whose names were 
famous throughout 
Europe. All the 
great virtuosi had 
appeared in Vien- 
na at some time or 
another—S c h u - 
mann, Men- 
delssohn, Paganini, 
Meyerbeer, Cheru- 
bint Liszt, anid 
Chopin—so that 
her musical tradi- 
tions were, as they 
still remain, of the 
most inspiring na- 
ture. 

It was in such 











ot. ££ eters— 
burg, where he ap- 
peared before 
Nicholas I. Already famous, this hon- 
or gave him great additional prestige, 
and, later, when Anton Rubinstein 
desired a temporary substitute for his 
place as concert master to the court 
of the Grand Duchess Helen, sister 
of the Emperor Nicholas, he called 
upon Leschetizky, whom he had known 


MADAME LESCHETIZKY. 


an atmosphere, and 
amid such associa- 
tions, that Leschetizky’s genius was to 
find its fullest opportunity for develop- 
ment, and how, with his tremendous 
capacity for work and high mental 
equipment, he has advanced the cause 
of art now all the world knows.  Di- 
rectly and indirectly probably no living 
man has accomplished more; for in art 

















no less than in the busy marts of trade 
it is results which tell. 

Leschetizky is famous as a raconteur, 
and the stories he tells, in his inim- 
itable style, of the artists and musicians 
whom he has met from time to time, 
are extremely witty and interesting. 
Among his friends during his residence 
in St. Petersburg was one Engel, a 
pianist, who had many pupils belong- 
ing to the bourgeois classes. One of 
Engel’s experiences Leschetiszy is par- 
ticularly fond of relating on occasion. 
A Russian Jew called upon Engel with 
his daughter to arrange for lessons, 
and upon inquiring the price was in- 
formed they would cost five rubles. 
“Five rubles!’ exclaimed the portly 
merchant, greatly chagrined. “Five is 
a great deal. I will tell you what can 
be done. My daughter will never be 
an. artist—teach her for three. She 
need not learn to play on the black 
keys.” Whereupon Engel went to the 
piano and played the Chopin study in G 
flat, known as the “Black Key” study. 
The thrifty, bargaining merchant lis- 
tened with intense interest. At the 
close he cried: “The devil take the 
two rubles! She also shall learn to 
play on the black keys.” 

Some amusing stories, too, are told 
of Leschetizky, whose comic spirit is 
one of the predominating features of 
his character. It is well known that 
he is a man of strong likes and dislikes. 
When Gebhard, the Boston pianist, a 
dozen or so years ago, went to Vienna 
to study with him he wore his hair 
long, a habit much affected at that time 
by the aspiring young artist. So great- 
ly did his general appearance annoy 
the professor that at the end of the first 
lesson Gebhard received instructions to 
go and have his hair cut short. Al- 
though loath to part with his locks, the 
young pianist, nevertheless, obeyed, and 
turned up at the next lesson with his 
hair cut in the conventional way. Still 
Leschetizky was not satisfied. “There 
is something about you that I don’t 
like!’ cried the professor. “Your ears 
are too long. Have them cut off and 
let your hair grow again!” While it is 
not on record that Gebhard complied 
II 
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with the professor’s last injunction, the 
episode was not to be without bene- 
ficial results. Gebhard’s mania for long 
hair, with that of many another young 
pupil in the school, was cured forever. 

Another amusing story, showing 
Leschetizky’s aversion to reticence and 
lack of enthusiasm, is told about a 
young lady who came to him for in- 
struction from the “backwoods of 
America.” Most pupils, when meeting 
the professor for the first time, are full 
of excitement and enthusiasm, which 
they show plainly by their manner and 
speech. On this occasion, however, the 
pupil said not a word, but rather waited 
for the professor to begin the conver- 
sation. But he, too, remained silent, 
and so for some little time they gaped 
at one another in utter amazement. 
Finally Leschetizky placed a sheet of 
music on the piano, and, by a gesture, 
indicated that he would like to see 
what she could do. When the poor, 
frightened young American had _fin- 
ished the great master looked at her 
sadly and said: 

“What language do you _ speak? 
English not. German not. Music not. 
What language do you speak?” 

It would not be possible within the 
limits of a magazine article to give 
any satisfactory exposition of the prin- 
ciples which go to make up the 
“Leschetizky Method,” so called, for 
Leschetizky himself, according to his 
biographer and pupil, Annette Hullah, 
objects to the term. The best that can 
be done is merely to outline a few of 
its more essential features. He is 
quoted as saying: 

“T have no technical method. There 
are certain ways of producing certain 
effects, and I have found those which 
succeed best; but I have no iron rules. 
How is it possible one should have 
them? One pupil needs this, another 
that; the hand of each differs; the 
brain of each differs. There can be 
no rule. I am a doctor to whom my 
pupils come as patients, and the rem- 
edy must vary in each case.” 

Leschetizky cannot abide the poseur. 
“Sit at the piano,” he says, “uncon- 
Strained and erect, like a good horse- 
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man on his horse, and yield to the 
movements of the arms as far as neces- 
sary, as the rider yields to the move- 
ments of his horse.” 

He will not countenance in his pupils 
star-gazing or a rhythmic swaying back 
and forth while playing. The true art- 
ist will always be able to express him- 
self fully through his fingers, and will 
captivate his audience, not because of 
these inane movements, but in spite of 
them. A natural inborn conception of 
poetic form in music and a_ highly 
trained technique, gained only by years 
of hard work, are essentials in the 
equipment of a virtuoso, and in dis- 
playing these rare possessions super- 
fluous movements serve only to weaken 
the effect rather than otherwise. Viril- 
ity in performance would seem to be, 
then, one of the important principles 
of his method, as without it no really 
strong appeal can be made. 

The qualities which have brought 
Leschetizky into unrivaled fame as a 
teacher are not far to seek. They are 
found in his intense love for his art 
and the wonderful enthusiasm which he 
imparts to all his work in connection 
with it. He is at his best when in- 
structing pupils who are themselves of 
this mold, and for these there is noth- 
ing he will not do. The others he 
drops like a hot brick, feeling, no doubt, 
that his vast experience and knowledge 
should only be expended upon talent 
which promises unusual things for the 
future. 

All of Leschetizky’s teaching seems 
to revolve upon the one great principle 
of concentration. In this connection 
he says: 

“Decide exactly what it is you want 
to do in the first place; then how you 
will do it; then play it. Stop and 
think if you have played it the way 
you meant to do. Without concen- 
tration, remember, you can do nothing. 
The brain must guide the fingers, not 
the fingers the brain.” 

The following rules, attributed to 
Leschetizky, will be of interest to the 
student reader as showing how the 
mind of the great master works: 

To make an effective accelerando you 


must glide into rapidity as steadily as a 
train increases its speed when steaming out 
of a station. 

Teach yourself to make a_ rallentando 
evenly by watching the drops of water cease 
as you turn off a tap. 

Your fingers are like capering horses, 
spirited and willing, but ignorant of where 
to go without a guide. Put on your bridle 
and curb them in till they learn to obey 
you, or they will not serve you well. 

If you are going to play a scale, place 
your hand in readiness on the keyboard in 
the same position you would if you were 
going to write a letter—or take a pinch of 
snuff. 

If you want to develop strength and sensi- 
tiveness in the tips of your fingers, use them 
in every-day life. For instance, when you 
go out for a walk hold your umbrella with 
the tips of your fingers instead of in the 
palm of your hand. 

Practise your technical exercises upon a 
cushion or upon a table. You do not al- 
i ig need a piano to strengthen your mus- 
cles. 

Practise at the piano should not be an 
unreflective rattling-off of exercises by the 
hour or by the number of repetitions. To 
bear fruit it must be the simultaneous train- 
ing of head and hand. 

While at the piano think of nothing but 
what you are playing. Thought is like reins 
for the fingers, to keep them in the right 
road. 


Leschetizky’s interests, apart from 
music, are broad and wholesome. Not 
only in Vienna, but during his exten- 
sive travels in Europe, he has enjoyed 
all his life long the associations of 
many of the leading men of his time. 
Iie is a connoisseur of painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, and, in fact, takes 
keen delight in all the higher arts of 
life. Nor are his mental activities and 
attainments confined alone to artistic 
lines. He is equally well versed in 
religion, in history, in politics, in zo- 
ology, being a great lover of animals; 
and, to an extent surprising in one 
whose time is so occupied with the 
duties of his profession, in all the vital 
topics of the day. And thus, by his 
tremendous enerfSy and power of as- 
similation, together with the remarka- 
bly well-developed natural gift he has 
of drawing in a practical way when 
occasion requires upon his vast store- 
house of knowledge, he has gradually 
achieved in life a place of the highest 
intellectual order and authority. 

















Although highly sensitive himself, 
and possessed of a nature essentially 
sympathetic, Leschetizky never accords 
a word of praise that is not justly de- 
served. His pupils understand this, 
and it impels them to the best efforts 
of which they are capable; and when 
the word of approval does come, if it 
comes at all, it is pregnant in the high- 
est degree with sincerity and inspira- 
tion. 

Many stories are told of his severity 
as a master. He probably feels, as 
Hamlet did toward his queen-mother, 
that he “must be cruel only to be kind” ; 
for in his big heart he loves his pupils 
and they worship him in return. 

Not long ago a young American 
pianist appeared at one of the fortnight- 
ly. musicales dressed in a light summer 
suit. He had prepared for the occasion 
a concerto, to be performed with Les- 
chetizky. The professor was so in- 
censed at his dress that he played fast 
and out of time, and did everything he 
could to cause the offender to break 
down. Suddenly he stopped playing al- 
together, rose to his feet, and de- 
nounced the young pianist in scathing 
terms before the assembled company. 
His pupils must understand once and 
for all, he said vehemently, that they 
are not to appear in the presence of his 
guests in such attire. When, however, 
he learned that his pupil was poor, with 
scarcely enough money to pursue his 
art, he was sorry for what he had done, 
and shortly afterward the young artist 
was the recipient of a package contain- 
ing a fine suit of evening clothes. No 
card was enclosed, but everybody knew 
they had been sent by Leschetizky. 

And frequently, in some such way, 
the generosity of his character has come 
to the surface. 

Madame Katharine Goodson, the 
noted English pianist, had an experi- 
ence with Leschetizky that is worth re- 
cording. She had played the Tchaikov- 
sky concerto at one of Leschetizky’s re- 
ceptions, and when she had concluded 
the lesson of the following day she 
placed the fee for her instruction on the 
piano, in compliance with the usual cus- 
tom with European teachers. Instead 
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of taking the envelope containing the 
fee, the great teacher surprised Madame 
Goodson by tendering it to her with the 
remark: “No, my child, I cannot take 
any more from you; your playing of 
the Tchaikovsky concerto yesterday 
quite astounded me. Come to me when- 
ever you like; I am quite at your serv- 
ice.’ 

He has even been known to extend 
financial aid to other than his own pu- 
pils, and, in some instances, to those 
engaged in fields of artistic labor en- 


tirely foreign to the one in which he * 


is the paramount force. It is a sin, 
according to Leschetizky’s creed, to al- 
low budding genius, giving promise of 
something really great in the world of 
art, to wither up and die. 


And in order fully to realize and ap- ° 


preciate the value to the world of liv- 
ing up to such a creed, we have only to 
recall that the genius of Wagner was 
first recognized by King Ludwig II., 
of Bavaria, who supplied the financial 
aid by means of which alone this great 
composer was enabled to pursue his 
art with results so well known to all 
the world; and an eminent German 
critic, recently writing on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Wagner’s death, 
in the Berlin Tagblatt, asserts him to 
have been “the greatest cultural force 
Germany has had since Goethe.” 

The writer recently had the rare 
pleasure of being present at one of the 
“fortnightlies” held regularly at the 
home of Leschetizky during the school 
year. These musicales are always full 
of interest and are attended principal- 
ly by the pupils of the Leschetizky 
school and their friends, making up a 
company of upward of two hundred 
people. Of course, now and then a 
tourist will “butt in,” particularly if he 
be an American seeking change and 
diversion from the busy life. The way 
to do it is to go to the Café de lEu- 
rope, just opposite old St. Stephens, 
about five in the afternoon, and when 
you have been served with a copy of 
the Herald—the waiter without instruc- 
tions is sure to annoy you with the 
financial section, seeing by your boots 
that you hail from the “States”’—a cig- 
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arette and a cup of that delicious cof- 
fee, which is to be had only in Vi- 
enna, ask the first long-haired indi- 
vidual who drops down at your table 
if he knows Leschetizky. 

“Why, of course,” he is sure to re- 
ply, “everybody knows Leschetizky. 
Would you like to see him?” 

“Certainement,” you will answer, 
speaking French un peu, “why not? 
This idea of roaming around Europe 
only to see her great dead as portrayed 
in oil or stone or bronze is a highly 
bizarre notion. We know something 
about Leschetizky and we want to see 
him as he walks and talks and breathes 
the circumambient air. One cup of in- 
spiration drawn from the living fount 
is worth two from the bronze. We are 
sure it will be more satisfactory to Les- 
chetizky to have us see him now than 
to wait a few years hence until the city 
puts him up in monumental form per- 
haps down in the Graben, where we 
saw Mozart only this morning.” 

A little line of enthusiasm something 
like this will make a Viennese warm to 
you at once. 

“Sehr gut! Take this card and call 
around at my chambers to-morrow 
morning, and I shall be most happy 
to give you a note of entrée to the 
Leschetizky ‘fortnightly,’ which, fortu- 
nately for you, occurs to-morrow eve- 
ning. He is fond of having Ameri- 
cans attend these recitals, and I am 
sure you will have a good time and a 
cordial welcome.” 

It was so. Madame Leschetizky 
proved a most gracious and charming 
hostess, introducing us around, and 
finally to the great professor himself, 
who, upon being informed that we had 
traveled all the way from New York 
to see him, made a low and joyful 
bow. 

At those recitals only the best and 
most advanced pupils are put on the 
program. While the professor himself 
does not play, he takes an active part 
in the entertainment, his opening as 
well as his introductory remarks al- 
ways being fraught with genial and 
clever witticisms which never fail to 
interest and enliven the spirits of the 
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assembly. His piano is ranged along- 
side that of the pupil. He has the 
music before him, and while the pu- 
pil is playing, he sits at his piano, 
straight as a stick, listening intently to 
every note. Only once or twice dur- 
ing the entire program of ten numbers, 
including the most difficult composi- 
tions from the works of Chopin, Liszt, 
and Tchaikovsky, did a pupil forget, 
but when the emergency arose the pro- 
fessor’s hand went to the keyboard like 
a flash, a single bar sufficing to enable 
the performer to take up the thread 
and continue with scarcely a percepti- 
ble hesitation. 

Now and then, for the purpose of fu- 
ture criticism, he would make a pencil 
notation on the music to indicate faults 
in expression, pedaling, phrasing, or 
otherwise. During the performance by 
a young Englishman of Liszt’s “Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole” he was kept particu- 
larly busy chalking up faults, remind- 
ing us a good deal of Beckmesser, the 
critical old musician who chalks up the 
mistakes in “The Meistersinger.” At 
the labored conclusion Leschetizky 
quickly, but in the best good humor, 
turned upon the youth and gave him 
the most comical, sarcastic, and ex- 
pressive laugh imaginable, as if to say: 
“Well, you murdered that, didn’t you?” 

Uncontrollably it seemed would the 
professor’s own feelings be reflected by 
his manner, his countenance at one time 
remaining perfectly immobile, at an- 
other lighting up with infectious joy. 
And once, so ravished and complete- 
ly satisfied were his artistic sensibilities 
that he seized the pupil, a Russian boy, 
and, drawing him to his side, kissed 
him fondly on the forehead. 

Leschetizky’s home, in Carl Ludwig 
Strasse, where the fortnightlies are 
given, is by no means pretentious. It 
is built of stone, and is conspicuous 
from the fact that it has a large, square 
tower. The interior decorations are 
simple and severe, like the man, with 
only here and there a rare bit of tap- 
estry, a painting, or a bust of some 
great composer, including one of the 
professor himself, the gift of an admir- 
ing sculptor. 
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OW this,” said Dalmartin to him- 
self, “must be St. Roch’s.” He 
stopped before the open gate of 

the high-walled enclosure and looked 
in with an appreciative conjecture. 
Against the brilliant blue of a young 
April sky the little chapel showed an 
almost lucent clearness of outline. 
Green trees, green with the sharp, 
bright coloring of a Southern spring, 
feathered ‘behind the tawny walls, and 
green new grass spread vivid spaces of 
life and youth between the graves. 
About the foot of the crucifix, that 
reared its symbolic agony midway of 
the central path, a riot of daffodils 
grew, their gold cups tossing at the 
mercy of a little wayward April wind. 
Dalmartin settled his eye-glasses 
with the long, nervous fingers of a ca- 
pable hand, and squinted approval. 
“Nice color,” he murmured, raking 
the scene with a glance, “delightful 
paradox—daffodils and graves—sun- 
shine and crucifix—think I'll go in. 
Having come a somewhat lengthy 
and toilsome way from the heart of the 
city with that sole object in view, it 
was not extraordinary that he should, 
and presently he did, casting experi- 
enced glances about him for the cus- 
todian of the little chapel and the cus- 
tomary itching palm. However, no one 
appeared. A flock of sparrows squab- 
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bled vivaciously upon the path, and be- 
fore a new tomb, a woman, all in black, 
knelt, fastening a corpulent cabbage of 
a nosegay firmly into a fat white vase. 
The flowers were red and purple, roses 
and violets, and Dalmartin watched her 
a moment interestedly, murmuring to 
himself with a quizzical twist of his 
ugly, pleasant mouth: 


“I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose, as where some buried Czsar bled.” 


But the woman turned her head as if 
conscious of an alien gaze, and Dal- 
martin went on down the path, swing- 
ing his stick idly, his eyes on the 
chapel walls cut sharp and golden 
against the jewel-blue of the sky. 

The chapel was very quiet. It was 
one small, open room, fronting the 
graves, with an altar in its dim per- 
spective, and before the chancel hard 
wooden benches, upon which the sup- 
plicants knelt, and were, perhaps, 
therefore the warmer in their supplica- 
tions. 

Dalmartin dropped into a seat in the 
nearest, darkest corner, removing his 
hat, and thereby displaying the thin- 
ning glory of a thatch of ruddy bronze. 
He had thought at first sight that the 
place was empty, but now, beside him 
in the peaceful dusk, he realized a 
small feminine figure, vaguely sheathed 
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in black, and was conscious of a deli- 
cate odor of fresh violets. He drew 
himself a little farther back toward the 
end of the bench, as a concession to 
community ownership of that ascetic 
piece of furniture, and inspected the 
altar gravely. 

It was the usual blur of red and 
white and gold, with paper flowers in 
gilt vases, and a general effect of im- 
movable piety ; but to one side arose the 
pitiful edifice of St. Roch’s miracles— 
little cards bearing the legend “Dieu 
merci,’ or simply “M/erci’—little plas- 
ter images of arms and legs and feet 
and hands; little plaster babies, even, 
and a pathetic heap of discarded 
crutches. 

Dalmartin smiled slowly as_ he 
looked, but the smile was the unwill- 
ing wistfulness which Faith arouses in 
Unfaith. A candle sputtered across 
the room with a little gasping, fragile 
sound, and his eyes followed its flame. 
In a wide, square receptacle of some 
dark metal, not one, but many candles 
flickered out their little spans. They 
stood upright, held by the woven wire 
beneath them, and like frail, tenuous 
prayers, their flames ascended, waver- 
ing; a thin haze of smoke twisted oc- 
casionally across their pallid brightness, 
and the white, waxy drippings con- 
gealed stolidly at their feet. 

“Prayers,” thought Dalmartin grim- 
ly, “all flame and drippings. The flame 
goes out, and the drippings are a mess 
to be cleaned hereafter.” 

He stood up with an impatient sense 
of futility, and walked out into the 
sunlight again. Overhead the sky 
opened vast, wind-swept, glowing 
spaces, and the sparrows were still 
squabbling along the paths. Their 
chirping chatter came quaintly among 
the huddled graves like bits of tinsel 
on a funeral wreath. 

Dalmartin drew geometric figures 
with his stick and stared at the tomb 
beside him. 

“Ici Repose,” it said in glaring black 
letters on a white ground, “Rose-Marie 
Despard.” And added, beyond the fact 
of her age, some seventeen pitiful 


years, that God only knows, 
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“Doubtless,” remarked Dalmartin, 
wondering idly if Rose-Marie, aged 
seventeen, had been fond of daffodils 
and April weather, and if she might 
not find asphodels wearying as a substi- 
tute. “Doubtless, but, then, who’s to 
tell, you know?” 

“Pardon?” said some one beside him 
with an inquiring inflection, and an ac- 
cent exquisitely French. 

It was the girl of the little chapel. 
She, too, had come out into the sun- 
shine, and the brim of her wide black 
hat shadowed eyes deep as a child’s, but 
redeemed from somberness by lashes 
upcurling and plentiful. 

Dalmartin observed before he an- 
swered, lifting his hat and bowing with 
courtesy sufficiently impersonal, that her 
black gown was fitted exquisitely to her 
young slenderness, and that the flowers 
thrust carelessly into her belt were 
Parma violets, of a softened and deli- 
cate mauve. 

“Pardon me,” he said slowly, “I was 
thinking aloud.” 

She moved a little away at that, smi- 
ling with a gracious understanding, and 
Dalmartin went on, rather more hur- 
riedly: “But if you will be so good as 
to tell me, I should like very much to 
know.” He hesitated a necessary in- 
terval for inspiration. 

“Yes?” she encouraged him, linger- 
ing. 

“About this chapel,” Dalmartin de- 
cided largely. He waved his stick in a 
vague, embracing gesture. “It inter- 
ests me, y’ know. I’m a stranger here.” 

IIe had already found that in New 
Orleans the declaration is good for any 
number of patiently answered ques- 
tions. 

“O-oh!” said the girl, with an in- 
describable cooing note of condolence. 
She came back to the grave of Rose- 
Marie, and stood a moment consider- 
ing, her arched, dark eyebrows bent 
into a little appealing frown. At last: 

“Me, I am not sure that I know,” 
she observed regretfully. “It is St. 
Roch’s—the chapel of St. Roch’s. You 
knew ?” 

“Just that,” 
“and nothing more.” 


Dalmartin admitted, 
He bit back a 
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“Regardez!” she commanded triumphantly. 


smile at the fleeting suggestion of a 
certain famous but sinister fowl. 

“Eh bien,’ she offered, “it has his- 
tory, I suppose. It is very old.” 

She spoke rapidly, yet with a certain 
effect of precision, the French sugges- 
tion rather in accent and tone than in 
the words themselves. 

“There are many miracles here—you 
saw the crutches, the little plaster 
legs?” 








“Voila! Iam very lucky.” 


“Really miracles?” Dalmartin ques- 
tioned. He felt the unaccustomed 
symptoms of a blush befcre the instant 
astonishment in her clear, childlike eyes. 

“But you saw the little cards! ‘Dieu 
merci!” 

He nodded, somewhat at a loss to re- 
trieve his position, but, while he hung 
fire, she went on with a sudden start- 
ling sunflash of a smile across her little 
pointed face. 
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“There is another thing. St. Roch’s 
is famous, They come here, the girls 
who wish to pray for husbands, That 
is why I am here myself—I have been 
praying.” 

She regarded him straightly, no seem- 
ing subtlety in the soft young curves 
of her red mouth. 

“Upon my word,” said Dalmartin 
quite inadequately. He settled his eye- 
glasses, and gave back her look with 
interest. She smiled, entirely unruf- 
fled. 

“They say it never fails. Me, I will 
wait and see. At least it cannot hurt 
to pray.” 

“So I have always understood.” Dal- 
martin repressed sternly the amusement 
he felt rising within him. “And this 
thing of a husband—it is important, I 
suppose ?” 

She was amazed at his unsophistica- 
tion. Her lifted eyebrows showed it, 
and her disdainful mouth. 

“Cré miscve! There is no amuse- 
ment in being an old maid. It is what 
you call a cold deal.” 

“Ah!” said Dalmartin humbly. “A 
cold deal, eh?” 

“But yes,” she insisted quite sagely. 
“Would you like it yourself?” 

“T like being an old maid? 
all,” he admitted gravely. 

He waited for the piquant smile, and 
met it with his own. 

“You make fun,” she reproved, “but 
not to marry. She hesitated, the 
heavy lashes suddenly called into requi- 
sition as shades to the windows of her 
soul. ‘Perhaps you are married al- 
ready ?” 

“Not so,” said Dalmartin cheerfully. 
“I am my own man, and St. Roch’s is 
my destiny. I came to scoff, but I re- 
main to pray.” 

His flippancy went wide and harm- 
ess. 

“IT dare say,” his informant sub- 
—_ “you are not very, very young 
—still——_” 

Manifestly, she considered him with- 
out personal bias. 

“No,” said Dalmartin regretfully, “I 
am not very, very young. Still—I am 
young enough.” He bestowed a serene 


Not at 
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regard upon the sparrows and the 
grave of Rose-Marie. “A man, you 
know, is as young as he feels,” 

She shrugged prettily. “Eh bien, my 
grandmother says no man is younger 
than he feels before breakfast. There 
is another thing about St. Roch’s, if 
you wish to know.” 

Dalmartin’s eyes behind their glasses 
blinked recognition of her deftness. 

“If you will be so good as to tell 
me,” he agreed. 

“Viens ’ci,’ said the girl. 
with me.” 

“My French is inadequate, I admit,” 
Dalmartin objected, in a pained voice, 
“but you need not have translated 
that.” 

He followed her, with a sense of de- 
lighted adventure, around the little 
chapel to where a long line of closed 
tombs, built wall-fashion, rose up from 
the grass, and the higher street wall 
showed the limit of St. Roch’s. 

Here she fell upon her knees, parting 
the grass with both hands, and search- 
ing absorbedly for something. Her 
gloves hindered her, and she stripped 
them off, showing two hands of an ab- 
surd littleness and whiteness, naked of 
rings. 

“You need not look,” she vouch- 
safed, without lifting her head, “you 
would never find it.” 

“I think that very likely,” Dalmar- 
tin agreed pleasantly, and waited in 
an obedient silence. 

Presently she gave a little cry of 
delight, and got to her feet lithely as a 
kitten, holding up a bit of green be- 
tween her slender fingers. 

“Regardez!’ she commanded 
umphantly. “Voila! Iam very lucky. 

Dalmartin took the trophy with in- 
terest, and awaited an explanation. It 
was a small green clover-leaf splotched 
curiously in the center with a dull and 
rusty red. 

“Looks diseased,” he volunteered po- 
litely. 

“Diseased!” she echoed, not without 
scorn, and added an uncomplimentary 
murmur about vous autres Américains. 

“Eh? Looks splotched, y’know,” said 


“Come 


tri- 


” 
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Dalmartin. “This thing in the middle 
—what’s the matter with it?” 

“Blood!” she said mysteriously, and 
as deeply as her soft treble tones would 
allow. She pointed with a menacing 
pink-tipped forefinger, and said it 
again in almost a whisper: “Blood!” 

“Eh? You don’t say so?” was Dal- 
martin’s less tragic rejoinder. He 
looked down in the grass at their feet, 
as if to find a widening pool of the 
ghastly fluid, then back with a near- 
sighted inquiry at the clover-leaf in his 
hand. 

“Blood?” he echoed, with courteous 
astonishment. “Upon my word!” 

She broke into a ripple of laughter 
that seemed to have been made for use 
in just such April weather. 

“Quel dommage!’ she cried sooth- 
ingly. “How do you say? Is it not 
awful, Mabel? But listen—there is a 
story.” 

“Ah!” breathed Dalmartin, relieved. 

“There was a girl,” she began pret- 
tily, “who had a lover—she was fiancée 
—you understand? But she went on a 


journey, somewhere away off, and, 
while she was gone, the lover died. It 
is sad, you see——” 

“But not incredible,” agreed Dal- 
martin. 

“She did not know until 
come to her home again that her lover 


she had 
was dead—then fg 

“She killed herself,” he interrupted, 
in some excitement. “ ‘Oh, Romeo— 
Romeo!’ ” 

“You guessed,” she reproved him. 

“Not JI, but another poor play- 
wright,’ Dalmartin objected. “Then 
she did kill herself?” 

“Here,” said the girl tragically, “on 
his grave—and the clovers were blood- 
stained. They have been blood-stained 
ever since. It is like that with love, 
you see—one has to suffer.” 

She stopped musingly, drawing on 
the little black gloves and staring at the 
grass. Dalmartin followed his advan- 
tage, and lifted keen eyes from the 
blood-stained clover to her mobile face. 
Her soit lips twitched after a moment, 
and the smile came back again. 

“So love is like that,” he repeated, 
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still watching her, “one has to suffer— 
and the game isn’t worth the candle?” 

“Cré misére!’ she defended abstract- 
edly. “One need not say that.” She 
fastened her gloves, and grew prim 
and aloof on the instant. “I am afraid 
it is late. If there is anything else you 
wish to know, the man at the gate 4 

“You have been so very good,” said 
Dalmartin. “I do not know how to 
thank you. I expected to find St. 
Roch’s an interesting old place, but it 
has been ia 

“But yes,” she murmured, forestall- 
ing him, “it is interesting, is it not?” 
She bit her lip while he waited for an 
inspiration, and flared out at him sud- 
denly. “You need not think because 
I have talked to you that I am accus- 
tomed—in the habit, that is—to con- 
verse with strangers. My grandmoth- 
er would be desolée. She worships Jes 
bienséances. But you looked amusing, 
and I—how do you say?—I took a 
chance.” 

She smiled up at him with just a 
hint of diablerie. 

“You had just been praying for a 
husband,” said Dalmartin reflectively. 
“How could you tell——” 

She poised for flight, but lingered, 
reassured by the instinctive deference 
underneath his words. Obviously, he 
was of her own kind, this stranger 
with the kindly, near-sighted eyes, the 
ugly, pleasant mouth, and the straight 
bronze hair. 

“T had never before spoken to a man 
I did not know,” she explained defiant- 
ly. “At the convent I have heard girls 
say it was amusing.” 

“And have you found it amusing?” 

“Oh, comme ci, comme ga ” She 
shrugged inimitably. “I have been 
more amused—and less.” 

“T also,” said Dalmartin whimsically. 
“However, I am deeply grateful for 
what you have told me—of St. Roch’s.” 

She interrupted him, breathless with 
a sudden thought. 

“You should have a St. Joseph,” she 
cried, in inexplicable anxiety. “Have 
you a St. Joseph? No?” 

Dalmartin confessed that he had not; 
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whereupon she led the way around the 
little chapel, down the middle path, past 
the daffodils and the crucifix, and he 
followed obediently. 

“Voila!” she cried, coming to a stop 
before the little house at the gate. “We 
get them here.” 

A small, dark man appeared from the 
shadows within, and the girl made volu- 
ble demands of him in French so that 
he fetched a handful of little metal 
boxes, capsule shape, but rattling 
ominously, and displayed them on a 
gnarled and dirty palm. 

She selected one with some care, and 
handed it to Dalmartin. “It is of no 
use,” she explained seriously, “except 
some one gives it to you. I will give 
it to you.” 

She pressed a dime into the out- 
stretched palm, and Dalmartin at once 
laid a second dime beside it, and took 
a second St. Joseph. 

“Then I will give you one,” he sug- 


“Am I in time?” was has first sharp, breathless question. 





gested, equally grave, “with your per- 
mission.” 

She accepted it without demur, and 
they stood a moment in the open gate- 
way looking back at the graves in the 
sunshine. 

“Now, what is this gentleman sup- 
posed to do for me?” reminded Dal- 
martin. He held the little case open, 
and its contents, a diminutive metal 
saint, in his hand. 

“He will bring you luck,” explained 
the girl softly, “and a wife. If you be- 
come impatient, if he is too slow, 
voyes! You stand him on his little 
head, in the case.” 


“T see,” Dalmartin accepted; “and 
’ Pp 
yours ?” 
“The same—and I must go now. 
”> §' 
Good-by. 


“Won’t you shake hands with me?” 
he offered. “Or would that shatter the 
bienséances too badly?” 

She hesitated, then pulled off her 
glove again with a frankly 
winning gesture, and gave 
him the soft, warm little 
hand to hold for a moment. 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Dalmar- 
tin. “You see, I am be- 
having admirably. I am 
not asking to know your 
name, though I can’t think 
at the present moment of 
anything I’d rather know, 
and I’m not asking if I shall 
ever see you again.” 

He released her hand in 
answer to a barely percepti- 
ble tug. “I’m going to find 
out your name for myself, 
I’m going to be introduced 
to you properly, and I’m go- 
ing to convince your grand- 
mother that I am a very 
good person for you to 
know. After all, there is 
supposed to be miraculous 
power in St. Roch’s, isn’t 
there, and prayers are some- 
times answered ?” 

She retreated a step or 
two, smiling inscrutably in 
the shadow of her black hat, 


























and her voice was delightfully conven; 
tional. 

“There is a superstition—I forgot to 
tell you,” she averred calmly, “that a 
man and a girl who find the blood- 
stained clover together, and a man and 
a girl who give to each other a little 
Saint Joseph—Eh bien, who knows?” 

She drew off yet a step farther, and 
looked back at him over her shoulder. 

“Good-by,” she said. She knew 
quite well he would not follow her. 
“Good-by—but I do not think you will 
find me. Quel dommage!” 

Also, she knew quite well that her 
last remark was fuel on the flames. 

Dalmartin watched her down the 
wide, sun-spangled street and out of 
sight. When he could no longer dis- 
tinguish the graceful outline of her 
big black hat, he turned the little St. 
Joseph firmly upside down, and be- 
stowed him in a left breast pocket, 
warm and dark and already closely ten- 
anted by a well-filled pocketbook, sev- 
eral letters, a half-finished poem, and a 
laundry-list. 

“Now,” said Dalmartin sternly to the 
saint so reversed, “get busy!” 

Having thus left an order with fate, 
he caught a car, in leisurely disavowal 
of hurry, and returned to the crowded 
pavements of the city heart. 

Three hours later, by the earliest pos- 
sible train, he was on his way to the 
North, his heart thudding with a sud- 
den, ghastly fear; the girl and the 
chapel, the daffodils and the crucifix, 
forgotten like the shadow of a dream. 
In his pocket, just over the St. Joseph, 
leaned an ugly yellow envelope, and a 
telegram within read brutally: 


Your mother desperately ill. Come at 


once. 


To Dalmartin, the noise of the train, 
the untiring rattle of the wheels clicked 
over and over that brief cruel message. 
All too slowly the country sped beneath 
his feet, and the cypress swamps of the 
South retreated behind him. 

He sat out two restless, heavy-eyed 
nights on the back of the train because 
he could not sleep, and the close berth 
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tortured his nerves; then at the end of 
his journey he came at last to a closed 
door, a sickening smell of drugs, and 
the barren comfort of a hired smile. 

“Am I in time?” was his first sharp, 
breathless question. “She is not a 

“Sh-h!” motioned the sympathetic 
nurse, with a finger at her lips. “She 
asks for you continually. The doctor 
thinks there is a bare chance.” 

After all, it was that chance that 
held, and through long, tedious weeks 
of convalescence, the little tired old 
lady, with the soft white hair and kind- 
ly eyes—eyes like Dalmartin’s own, with 
a gleam of humor in their gray depths 
—came slowly back to health. 

Dalmartin, smitten with an unde- 
served contrition that he had left her 
even one week in alien hands, cared 
for her like a lover. His last play had 
brought him an almost incredible sum 
in royalties, and he laid it all, meta- 
phorically, in his mother‘s lap. 

With the first close day of summer 
he dropped his work, and went with 
her to the sea, where she grew delicate- 
ly tanned and strong, and Dalmartin 
himself acquired a bronze to suit his 
hair. It was almost the end of October 
before he would hear of the city again, 
and then, unaccountably to his mother, 
he held out for a fortnight more of 
holiday. 

“Let’s not go home just yet,” he in- 
sisted boyishly. “Let’s run down to 
New Orleans for a bit. I want you to 
see the place. It’s wonderful—it’s fas- 
cinating! There’s a little old chapel 
there they call St. Roch’s.” He slipped 
a hand into his left breast pocket and 
fingered something thoughtfully. “You 
never saw such atmosphere.” 

“Ah!” said his mother softly. “St. 
Roch’s? I saw a picture of it once. 
Isn’t there some quaint superstition 
about the place? The little Creole girls 
go there to pray for husbands, don’t 
they ?” 

Suddenly, and to his own intense dis- 
gust, Dalmartin blushed. He went over 
to the window, and looked sternly at 
an unconscious goat across the way 
until his face had cooled. 

“Shall I get the berths for Mon- 
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She did not turn, but the old woman regarded him distrustfully 


out of bleared, beady eyes. 


day?” he inquired, with an admirable 
imitation of indifference. 

It rather startled him to find that his 
memory of a certain April morning 
was so potent. By a whimsical freak 
of fancy he had kept the little St. 
Joseph, changing it from one pocket 
to another as he changed his coats; but 
anxiety for his mother had, in the most 
part, displaced all lighter considera- 
tions. It occurred to him now, with a 
sense of pleasurable anticipation, that 
the world was small, and a little maid 
with alluring eyes might not be hard 
to rediscover. 

It was the last night of October 
when Dalmartin walked out Canal 
Street again, and the eve of All Saints, 
so he explained to his mother; for the 
first of November, hallowed to the dead, 


is to the Creole heart a most 
sacred festival. 

All of next day the cars 
were filled with people 
thronging to the cemeteries, 
and sweet with the pungent, 
woodsy fragrance of chrys- 
anthemums. Dalmartin, re- 
volving in his mind suc- 
cessive schemes for the 
tracing of some one, not 
even whose name he knew, 
grew restless with the per- 
sistent fear of futility, and 
chafed at inaction like a 
schoolboy. 

“Wouldn’t this be a good 
time to see St. Roch’s?” 
suggested his mother, with 
tactful innocence. She was 
unprepared for the eager en- 
thusiasm with which her son 
met her half-way. She did 
not know that with an ab- 
surdly quickening fancy he 
had leaped at the possibility 
of history’s repeating itself. 
There was magic in the very 
thought of that still, walled, 
sunny space; and was there 








not also magic in his left 
breast pocket? St. Joseph 
standing on his head made 
bold to smile. 

After all, though, there 
was a difference. November is not 
April, and the trees behind the chapel 
lifted thinned, yellowing branches 
against an ashen sky. 

“Tt’s not the same,” 
half to himself. 

They had passed the crucifix, and not 
so far beyond them stood the grave of 
the Rose-Marie, aged seventeen. In 
an instant the disappointment died. 
Dalmartin’s hand went to his glasses in 
the familiar gesture. He left his moth- 
er, without a thought for that gentle 
lady, and strode over to where before 
the bleak white stone a small, black- 
gowned figure stood hesitant, her hands 
full of roses, lifted from the basket an 
old colored woman held out to her. 

She did not turn when he came up 
to her, although the old woman re- 
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garded him distrustfully out of bleared, 
beady eyes, and Dalmartin stood a sec- 
ond in silence, his hat in his hand. 

“Pardon,” he said at last gently. She 
turned at that, long lashes sweeping 
upward. “You see, St. Joseph has 
brought me back.” 

He feared for a moment that she 
was going to deny him recognition, 
but only for a moment. She smiled 
suddenly, clasping her flowers with one 
hand, and stretching out to him sweet- 
ly the other. 

“You!” she said softly. “Mon Dieu! 
Quelle surprise!” 

Dalmartin did not know that his long 
and steady look approached a stare. 
He was seeing sharply that the big, 
dark eyes were shadowed, and the fresh 
mouth curved wistfully in older lines. 

“Mais enfin,’ she murmured at last, 
“you find me strange? Why do you 
look so?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Dalmartin 
humbly, “I didn’t mean to stare, but, 
you see ” He steadied his explana- 
tion with an effort. “It has been such 
a long time,” he finished frankly. 

She nodded, unsmiling. 

“You were so sure you would find 
me—I almost thought it myself. But 
it has been a long time, yes.” 

“T left New Orleans that day. I was 
called home,” explained Dalmartin 
eagerly. “But now that St. Joseph has 
brought us together again—you believe 
in fate, don’t you? You will let me 
know your name, and you will let me 
meet your grandmother ¥, 

“Don’t!” she cried suddenly, the lit- 
tle frightened cry of a hurt child. 
“You do not know!” 

Her beautiful eyes brimmed with 
tears, and she lifted the flowers to her 
face to hide them. 

“They are for gran’mére, these flow- 
ers,’ she said simply. “She died in 
June, and you may see my name there, 
on the stone.” 

Dalmartin bent his head in silence. 
He would have liked to take her in his 
arms like a child, and comfort her 
tears. Something of what he felt 
showed luminous in his look, for she 
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forced a wintry little smile for him 
above the flowers. 

“You see,” she said, “there is really 
no one now but me. I have no people. 
So I can decide for myself if I wish 
to know you.” 

“I will abide by your decision,’ 
Dalmartin gravely. 

She smiled, the youth of her creep- 
ing back into soft, sweet mouth and 
clear, wide eyes. “I am Rose-Marie 
Despard. No! No! No!” She fol- 
lowed his startled glance to the name 
on the tomb, above that other name, 
newer cut and grim. “She was my 
aunt—lI did not tell you. Now, you?” 

“T am Richard Dalmartin,” he said, 
as straightly as she, “and I believe in 
St. Joseph and St. Roch’s!” 

The words had all the effect of a 
fervent creed. 

“Eh bien,’ she shrugged, and smiled 
shyly, “it is certainement—how do you 
say ’—remarkable co-in-ci-dence.” 

“T wonder,” said Dalmartin, with ap- 
parent irrelevance, “if you would care 
to meet my mother. She is just over 
yonder; may I bring her here?” 

“No!” cried Rose-Marie Despard. 

Dalmartin, watching the curl of her 
rose-leaf mouth, made a mental reserva- 
tion of great intensity. 

“Wait one moment—see!” She 
stooped, and laid her armful of pale, 
chill roses loosely before her grand- 
mother’s unseeing rest. “Now—if you 
will present me to your mother, I shall 
be very pleased. Les bienséances—it is 
not right that she should come to me. 
I am younger, Mister Doll-mar-tan.” 

When they had taken two steps, she 
looked up at him with something of the 
old demure deviltry in her eyes. 

“The little St. Joseph?” she asked. 
“You kept him?” 

“Tle is at this moment,” Dalmartin 
assured her gravely, “standing on his 
head, just over my heart. He shall 
stay there until he has made good, when 
I may restore him to his feet again. 
Do you think he will be long about it?” 

She looked away from him, flushing 
and dimpling wistfully. 

“Eh bien,’ she murmured cautiously, 
“who knows?” 
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The Horrors of War 
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T the very beginning of the strag- 
gling fishing village of Pont du 
Sable and close by the Taurny 
marsh stands the little stone house of 
the mayor. The house, like Monsieur 
le Maire himself, is short and sturdy. 
Its modest facade is half hidden under 
a coverlet of yellow roses that have 
spread at random over the tiled roof 
as high as the chimney. In front, edg- 
ing the road, is a tidy strip of garden 
with more roses, a wood-pile, and an 
ancient well whose stone roof shelters 
a worn windlass that groans in protest 
whenever its chain and bucket are dis- 
turbed. 

I heard the windlass complaining this 
sunny morning as I passed on my way 
through the village and caught sight of 
the ruddy mayor in his blue blouse low- 


ering the bucket. The chain snapped 
taut, the bucket gulped its fill, and 
Monsieur le Maire caught sight of me. 

“Eh ben!” he exclaimed as he left 
the bucket where it hung and came for- 
ward with both hands outstretched in 
welcome, a smile wrinkling his genial 
face, clean-shaven to the edges of his 
short, cropped gray _ side-whiskers, 
reaching well beneath his chin. “Come 
in, come in,” he insisted, laying a per- 
suasive hand on my shoulder as he 
unlatched his gate. 

It is almost impossible for a friend 
to pass the mayor’s without being 
stopped by just such a welcome. The 
twinkle in his gray eyes and the hearty 
genuineness of his greeting are irre- 
sistible. The next moment you have 
crossed his threshold and entered a 























square low-ceiled room that for over 
forty years has served Monsieur le 
Maire as living-room, kitchen, and ex- 
ecutive chamber. 

He had left me for a moment, as he 
always does when he welcomes a 
friend. I could hear from the pantry 
cupboard beyond the shivery tinkle of 
glasses as they settled on a tray. He 
had again insisted, as he always does, 
upon my occupying the armchair in the 
small parlor adjoining, with its wax- 
flowers and the steel engraving of Na- 
poleon at Waterloo; but I had pro- 
tested as I always do, for I prefer the 
kitchen. 

I like its cavernous fireplace with its 
crane and spit, and the low ceiling up- 
held by great beams of rough-hewn 
oak, and the hanging copper saucepans, 
kettles and ladles, kept as bright as 
polished gold. Here, too, is a generous 
Norman ‘armoire with carved oaken 
doors swung on bar-hinges of shining 
steel, and a center-table provided with 
a small bottle of violet ink, a scratchy 
pen and an iron seal worked by a lever 
—a seal that has grown dull from long 
service in the stamping of certain docu- 
ments relative to plain justice, mar- 
riage, the official recognition of the re- 
cently departed and the newly born. 
Above the fireplace hangs a_ faded 
photograph of a prize bull, for you 
must know that Monsieur le Maire has 
been for half a generation a dealer in 
Norman cattle. 

Presently he returned with the tray, 
placing it upon the table within reach 
of our chairs while I stood admiring 
the bull. 

He stopped as he half drew the cork 
from a fat brown jug, and looked at 
me curiously, his voice sinking almost 
to a whisper. 

“You never were a dealer in beef?” 
he ventured timidly. 

I shook my head sadly. 

“Hélas!' Hélas!|) Never mind,” said 
he. “One cannot be everything. 
There’s my brother-in-law, Pequin, he 
does not know a yearling from a three- 
year-old. It is he that keeps the little 
store at Saint Philippe.” 

The cork squeaked out. He filled the 
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thimble glasses with rare old apple- 
jack so skilfully that another drop 


would have flushed over their gilt rims.- 


What a gracious old gentleman he is! 
If it be a question of clipping a rose 
from the tidy garden and presenting it 
to a lady, he does it with such a gentle 
courtliness that the rose smells the 
sweeter for it—almost a lost art now- 
adays. 

“T saw the curé this morning,” he 
remarked, and we settled ourselves for 
a chat. “He could not stop, but he 
waved me an au revoir, for he was in a 
hurry to catch his train. He had been 
all night in his duck-blind—I doubt if 
he had much luck, for the wind is 
from the south. There is a fellow for 
you who loves to shoot,” chuckled the 
mayor. 

“Some news for him of game?” I 
inquired. 

The gray eyes of the mayor twinkle 
knowingly. “Entre nous,” he confided, 
“he has gone to Bonvilette to spray the 
sick roses of a friend with sulphate of 
iron—he borrowed my squirt-gun yes- 
terday.” 

“And how far is it to Bonvilette?” 

“Eh ben! One must go by the little 
train to Nivelle,”’ explained Monsieur 
le Maire, “and from Nivelle to Bon- 
vilette there lies a good twenty kilo- 
meters for a horse. Let us say he will 
be back in three days.” 

“And the mass meanwhile?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Mon Dieu! What will you have? 
The roses of his old friend are sick. 
It is the duty of a curé to tend the sick. 
Besides Here Monsieur le Maire 
leaned forward within reach of my ear, 
and I caught in whispers something 
relative to a chateau and one of the 
best cellars of Bordeaux in France. 

“Naturally,” I replied, with a wink, 
and again my eyes reverted to the prize 
bull. It is not wise to raise one’s voice 





in so small a village as Pont du Sable. 


“A pretty beast!” affirmed the mayor, 
noticing my continued interest in live 
stock. “And let me tell you that I took 
him in England in eighty-two. dh, 
mais oui! Hélas! Hélas!' What a 
trip!” he sighed. “Monsieur Toupinet 
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—he that has the big farm 
at Saint Philippe—and I 
sailed together the third of 
October, 1882, with forty 
steers. Our ship was called 
The Souvenir, and I want to 
tell you, my friend, it wasn’t 
gay that voyage. Ah, mais 
non! Toupinet was sick—I 
was sick—the steers were 
sick—all except that beautiful 
brute up there, and he roared 
all the way from Calais to 
London. Eh ben! And would 
you believe it?” At the ap- 
proaching statement Mon- 
sieur le Maire’s countenance 
assumed a look of righteous 
indignation. He raised his 
fist and brought it down sav- 
agely on the table as he de- 
clared: “Would you believe 
it? We were thirty-four 
hours without eating and 
wenty-nine hours, Mon 
Dieu! without drinking !”’ 

I looked up in pained as- 
tonishment. 

“And that wasn’t all,” 
continued the mayor. “A_ hurri- 
cane struck us three hours out, and 
we rolled all night in a dog’s sea. 
The steers were up to their bellies in 
water. Aye, but she did blow, and The 
Souvenir had all she could do to. keep 
afloat. The captain was lashed to the 
bridge all night and most of the next 
day. Neither Toupinet nor myself ever 
expected to see land again, and there 
we were like calves in a pen on the 
floor of the cabin full of tobacco-smoke 
and English, and not a word of Eng- 
lish could we speak except ‘yes,’ and 
‘good morning.’” Here Monsieur le 
Maire stopped and choked. Finally he 
dried his eyes on the sleeve of his 
blouse, for he was wheezing with 
laughter, took a sip from his glass, and 
resumed: 

“Well, the saints did not desert us. 
Ah, mais non! For about four o’clock 
in the afternoon the captain sighted 
Su-Tum-Tum.” 

“Sighted what?” I exclaimed. 

“Eh ben! Su-Tum-Tum,” he replied. 








“Where had you drifted? To the 
Corean coast ?” 

“Mais non,’ he retorted, annoyed at 
my dulness to comprehend. “We were 
saved—comprenes-vous?—for there, to 
starboard, lay Su-Tum-Tum as plain as 
a sheep’s nose.” 

“England? Impossible!” I returned. 

“Mais parfaitement!’ he declared, 
with a hopeless gesture. “Su-Tuim- 
Tum,” he reiterated slowly for my 
benefit. 

“Never heard of it,” I replied. 

The next instant he was out of his 
chair, and fumbling in a drawer of the 
table extracted a warped atlas, seated 
himself and began to turn the pages. 

“Eh, voilar’ he cried as his fore- 
finger stopped under a word along the 
English coast. “That’s Su-Tum-Tum 
plain enough, isn’t it?” 

“Ah! Southampton!’ I exclaimed. 
“Of course—plain as day.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the mayor, leaning 
back in his chair with a broad smile 
of satisfaction. ‘You see I was right, 




















Su-Tum-Tum. Eh ben! Do you know,” 
he said gently as I left him, “when you 
first came to Pont du Sable there were 
times then, my poor friend, when I 
could not understand a word you said 
in French.” 

Then as if a sudden thought had 
struck him, he called me back as he 
closed the gate. 

“Are those gipsies still camped out- 
side your walk?” he inquired, suddenly 
assuming the dignity of his office. 
“Bon Dieu! They are a bad lot, those 
vagabonds! If I don’t tell them to be 
off you won’t have a duck or a chicken 
left.” 

“Let them stay,” I pleaded, “they do 
no harm. Besides, I like to see the 
light of their camp-fire at night scurry- 
ing over my wall.” 

“How many are there?” inquired his 
excellency. 

“Seven or eight, not counting the 
dogs chained under the wagons,” I 
confessed reluctantly, fearing the hand 
of the law, for I have a fondness for 
gipsies. “But you need not worry about 
them. They won’t steal from me. 
Their wagons are clean inside and out.” 

“Oh, mais!” sighed the mayor. “It’s 
just like you. You spoil your cat, you 
spoil your dog, and now you're spoil- 
ing these rascals by giving them a snug 
berth. Have they their papers of iden- 
tity ?” 

“Yes,” I called back, “the chief 
showed them to me when he asked per- 
mission to camp.” 

“Of course,’ laughed the mayor. 
“You'll never catch them without them 
—signed by officials we never can 
trace.” 

He waved me a cheery au revoir, and 
returned to the well of the groaning 
windlass while I continued on my way 
through the village. 

Outside of the squat stone houses, 
nets were drying in the sun. Save for 
the occasional rattle of a passing cart, 
the village was silent, for these fisher- 
folk go barefooted. Presently I 
reached the public square where noth- 
ing ever happens, and turning an iron 
handle, entered Pont du Sable’s only 
store. A box of a place, smelling of 
12 
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dried herring, kerosene, and cheese; 
and stocked with the plain necessities— 
almost everything, from lard, tea, and 
big nails to soap, tarpaulins, and gin. 
The night’s catch of mackerel had been 
good, and the small room with its zinc 
bar was noisy with fisherfolk—wiry 
fishermen with legs and chests as hard 
as iron; slim brown fisher-girls as 
hardy as the men, capricious, inde- 
pendent and saucy; a race of blonds 
for the most part, with the tempera- 
ment of brunettes. Old women grown 
gray and ‘leathery from fighting the 
sea, and old men too feeble to go—one 
of these hanged himself last winter be- 
cause of this. 

It was here, too, I found Mére 
Marianne, dripping wet, her bronze legs 
encased in a pair of her man’s trousers, 
cut off at the knees. 

“What luck?” I asked her as I helped 
myself to a package of cigarettes from 
a pigeonhole and laid the payment 
thereof on the counter. 

“Eh ben!’ she laughed. “We can’t 
complain. If the good God would send 
us such fishing every night we should 
eat well enough.” 

She strode through the group to the 
counter to thrust out an empty bottle. 

“Eight sous of the best,” she de- 
manded briskly of the mild-eyed grocer. 
“My man’s as wet as a rat—he needs 
some fire in him and he’ll feel as fit 
as a marquis.” 

A good catch is a tonic to Pont du 
Sable. Instantly a spirit of good hu- 
mor and camaraderie spreads through 
the village—even old scores are forgot- 
ten. A good haul of mackerel means 
a let-up in the daily struggle for ex- 
istence, which in winter becomes terri- 
ble. The sea knows not charity. It 
massacres when it can and adds you to 
the line of dead things along its edge 
where you are only remembered by the 
ebb and flow of the tide. On blue 
calm mornings, being part of the jet- 
sam, you may glisten in the sun beside 
a water-logged spar; at night you be- 
come a nonentity, of no more conse- 
quence along the wavering line of drift 
than a dead crab. But if, like Mari- 
anne, you have fought skilfully, you 
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may again enter Pont du Sable with a 
quicker eye, a harder body, and a deep- 
er knowledge of the southwest gale. 


Within the last week Pont du Sable 
has undergone a transformation. The 
dead village is alive with soldiers, for 
it is the time of the maneuvers. 
Houses, barns and cow-sheds are filled 
by night with the red-trousered infantry 





“You never were a dealer in beef?” he ventured. 


of the French République. By day, the 
windows shine under the distant flash 
and roar of artillery. The air vibrates 
with the rip and rattle of musketry— 
savage volleys, filling the heavens with 
shrill vicious waves of whistling bul- 
lets that kill at a miraculous distance. 
It is well that all this murderous fire 
occurs beyond the desert of dunes skirt- 
ing the open sea, for they say the re- 














sult upon the iron targets on the marsh 
is something frightful. The general in 
command is in a good humor over the 
record. 

Despatch-bearers gallop at all hours 
of the day and night through Pont du 
Sable’s single street. The band plays 
daily in the public square. Sunburned 
soldiers lug sacks of provisions and 
bundles of straw out to five hundred 
more men bivouacked on the dunes. 
Whole regiments return to the little 
fishing village at twilight singing gay 
songs, followed by the fishing girls. 


Ah! Mesdames—voila du bon fromage! 
Celui qui I’a fait il est de son village! 
Voila du bon fromage au lait! 

Il est du pays de celui qui I’a fait. 


Three young officers are stopping at 
Monsieur le Curé’s, who has returned 
from the sick roses of his friend; and 
that good fellow Tanrade, the com- 
poser, has a colonel and two lieutenants 
beneath his roof. As for myself and 
the House Abandoned by the marsh, we 
are very much occupied with a bluster- 
ing old general and his aide-de-camp, 
and two common soldiers; but I trem- 
ble lest the general should discover 
them; for you see, they knocked at my 
door for a lodging before the general 
arrived, and I could not refuse them. 
Both of them put together would hard- 
ly make a full-sized warrior, and both 
play the slide trombone in the band. 
Naturally their artistic temperament re- 
volted at the idea of sleeping in the 
only available place left in the village— 
a cow-shed with cows. They explained 
this to me with so many polite gestures 
mingled with an occasional salute at 
their assured gratefulness should I ac- 
quiesce, that I turned them over for 
safe-keeping to that good little maid of 
all work, Suzette, who has given them 
her room and sleeps in the garret. Su- 
zette is overjoyed. Dream of dreams! 
For Suzette to have one real live sol- 
dier in the house—but to have two! 
Both of these red-eared, red-trousered 
dispensers of harmony are perfect in 
deportment, and as quiet as mice. They 
slip out of my back gate at daylight, 
bound for the seat of war, and slip in 
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again at sundown like obedient chil- 
dren, talk in kitchen whispers to Su- 
zette over hot cakes and cider, and go 
punctually to bed at nine—the very 
hour when the roaring old general and 
his aide-de-camp are toasting their gold 
spurs before my fire. 


The general is tall and broad-shoul- 
dered, and as agile as a boy. There is 
a certain compact firmness about him 
as if he had been cast in bronze. His 
alert eyes are either flashing in author- 
ity or beaming in gentleness. The 
same play between dominant rough- 
ness and tenderness is true, too, of his 
voice and manner, 

“Madame,” he said, last night, after 
dinner, as he bent and graciously kissed 
the hand of Alice de Bréville. “For- 
give an old savage who pays you hom- 
age and the assurance of his profound 
respect.” The next moment my court- 
yard without rocked with his repri- 
mand to a bungling lieutenant. 

To-night the general is in an uproar 
of good humor after a storm, for did 
not some vagabonds steal the danger- 
posts intended to warn the public of the 
location of the firing-line, so that new 
ones had to be sent for? When the 
news of the theft reached him his rage 
was something to behold. I could al- 
most hear the little slide-trombonists 
shake as far back as Suzette’s kitchen. 
Fortunately, the cyclone was of short 
duration—to-night he is pleased over 
the good work of his men during the 
days of mock warfare and at the rid- 
dled, twisted targets, all of which is 
child’s play to this veteran who has 
weathered so many real battles. 

To-night he has dined well, and his 
big hand is stroking my cat, that es- 
sence of selfishness, who purrs against 
his medaled chest under a caress as 
gentle as a woman’s. He sings his fa- 
vorite airs from “Faust” and “Aida” 
with gusto, and roars over the gallant 
stories of his aide-de-camp, who, being 
from the south of “La Belle France,” is 
never at a loss for a tale. Tales that 
make the general’s medals twinkle mer- 
rily in the firelight. It is my first joy- 
ful experience as host to the military, 
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but I cannot help being nervous over 
Suzette and the trombonists. 

“Bah! Those sacré musicians!” ex- 
claimed the general to-night as he 
puffed at his cigarette. “If there’s a 
laggard in my camp you may be sure it 
is one of those little devils with a horn 
or a whistle. Mon Dieu! Once during 
the maneuvers outside of Périgord I 
had three of them who refused to sleep 
on the ground—stole off and begged a 
lodging in a chateau, parbleu!” 

“Ah—indeed ?” I stammered meekly. 

“Yes, they did,” he bellowed, “but I 
cured ’em.” I saw the muscles in his 
neck flush crimson, and tried to change 
the subject, but in vain. 

“If they do that in time of peace 
they’ll do the same in war,” he thun- 
dered. 

“Naturally,” I murmured, my heart 
in my throat. The  aide-de-camp 
grunted his approval while the general 
ran his hand over the gray bristles on 
his scarred head. 

“Favors!” roared the general. “Fa- 
vors, eh? When my men sleep on the 
ground in rough weather, I sleep with 
them. What sort of discipline do you 
suppose I’d have if I did not share their 
hardships time and time again? Win- 
ter campaigns, forced marches—twen- 
ty-four hours of it sometimes in moun- 
tain snow. Bah! That is nothing! 
They need that training to go through 
worse, and yet those good fellows of 
mine, heavily loaded, never complain. 
I’ve seen it so hot that it would melt 
a man’s boots. It is always one of 
those imbeciles, then, with nothing 
heavier to carry than a clarinet, that 
slips off to a comfortable farm.” 

“Bien entendu, mon général!” ex- 
claimed his aide-de-camp tersely as he 
leaned forward and kindled a fresh 
cigarette over the candle-shade. 

Happily, I noticed at that moment 
that the cigarette-box needed replen- 
ishing. It was an excuse at least to 
leave the room. A moment later, I had 
tiptoed to the closed kitchen door and 
stood listening. Suzette was laughing 
noisily. The trombonists were evident- 
ly very much at ease. They, too, were 
laughing. Little pleasantries filtered 
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through the crack in the heavy door 
that made me hold my breath. Then 
I heard the gurgle of cider poured into 
a glass, followed swiftly by what I took 
to be unmistakably a kiss, 

It was all as plain now as Su-Tum- 
Tum. I dared not break in upon them. 
Had I opened the door, the general 
might have recognized their voices. 
Meanwhile, silly nothings were de- 
moralizing the heart of my good Su- 
zette. She would fall desperately in 
love with either one or the other of 
those sacré virtuosos. Then another 
thought struck me! One of them might 
be Suzette’s sweetheart hailing from 
her own village, the maneuvers at Pont 
du Sable a lucky meeting for them. A 
few sentences that I now hurriedly 
caught convinced me of my own dense- 
ness in not having my _ suspicions 
aroused when they singled out my do- 
main and begged my hospitality. 

The situation was becoming critical. 
By the light of the crack I scribbled 
the following and slipped it under the 
door : 

Get those two imbeciles of yours hidden 
in the hay-loft quick. ‘The general wants to 
see the kitchen. 

There was an abrupt silence—the 
sound of Suzette’s.slippered feet—and 
the scrap of paper disappeared. Then 
heavy excited breathing within. 

I dashed up-stairs and was down 
again with the cigarettes before the 
general had remarked my tardiness to 
his aide. At midnight I lighted their 
candles and saw them safely up to bed. 
Then I went to my room fronting the 
marsh and breathed easier. 

“Her sweetheart from her own vil- 
lage,” I said to myself as I blew out 
my candle. “The other’—I sighed 
drowsily—‘was evidently his cousin. 
The mayor was right. I have a bad 
habit of spoiling people and pets.” 

Then again my mind reverted to the 
general. What if he discovered them? 
My only consolation now was that to- 
day had seen the end of the maneuvers, 
and that the soldiers would depart by 
a daylight train in the morning. I re- 
called, too, the awkward little speech of 
thanks the trombonists had made to 

















Suzette. 


me at an opportune moment before din- 
ner. Finally I fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

Suzette brought me my coffee at 
seven. 

“Luckily the general did not discover 
them!” I exclaimed when Suzette had 
. closed the double door of my bedroom. 

“Mon Dieu! What danger we have 
run!” whispered the little maid. “I 
could not sleep, monsieur, thinking of 
it” 

“You got them safely to the hay- 
mow ?” I inquired anxiously. 

“Oh! Mais oui, monsieur. But then 
they slept over the cider-press back of 
the big casks. Monsieur advised the 
hay-loft, but they said the roof leaked. 
And had it rained, monsieur. 4 

“See here,” I interrupted, eying her 
trim self from head to foot savagely. 
“You’ve known that little devil with 
the red ears before.” 
I saw Suzette pale. 





THE HORRORS OF 











WAR 


“Confess!” <2 exclaimed 
hoarsely, with a gesture of 
impatience. “He comes 
from your village. Is it not 
so, my child?” 

Suzette was silent, her 
plump hands twisting nerv- 
ously at her apron pocket. 

“I am right, am I not? I 
might have guessed as much 
when they came.” 

“Oh, monsieur!” Suzette 
faltered, the tears welling up 
from the depths of her clear 
trustful eyes. 

“Ts it not so?” I insisted. 

“Oh! Oh! Mon Dieu, 
oui,’ she confessed half in- 
audibly. ‘“He—he is the son 
of our neighbor, Monsieur 
Jacot.” 

“At Saint Philippe?” 

“At Saint Philippe, mon- 
sieur. We were children to- 
gether, Gaston and I. I—I 
—was glad to see him again, 
monsieur,” sobbed the little 
maid. “He is very nice, 
Gaston.” 

“When are you to be mar- 
ried?” I ventured after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Ben—eh ben! If monsieur per- 
mits—in October—very late so mon- 
sieur shall not be left without a cook 
during the duck-hunting. I was afraid 
to tell monsieur. It is in October, mon- 
sieur, that Gaston finishes his military 
service. He—he—has a good trade.” 

“Soloist?” I asked grimly. 

“No, monsieur—tailor. We shall live 
in Paris,” she added, and for an instant 
her eyes sparkled; then again their 
gaze reverted to the now sadly twisted 
apron pocket, for I was silent. 

“No more Suzette!” I said to myself. 
No more merry willing little maid-of- 
all-work! No more hot mussels steam- 
ing in a savory sauce! Her purée of 
peas, her tomato farcies, the stuffed 
artichokes, and her coffee the like of 
which never before existed, would van- 
ish with the rest. But true love can- 
not be argued. There was nothing to 
do but to hold out my hand in forgive- 
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ness. As I did so the general rang for 
his coffee. 

“Mon Dicu!” gasped Suzette. ‘He 
rings.” And flew down to her kitchen. 

An hour later the general was saun- 
tering leisurely up the road through the 
village over his morning cigar. The 
daylight train followed rapidly by four 
extra sections had cleared Pont du Sa- 
ble of all but two of the red-trousered 
infantry. My trombonists! They had 
arrived an hour and twenty minutes 
late, winded and demoralized. They sat 
together outside the locked station un- 
able to speak, pale and panic-stricken. 

The first object that caught the gen- 
eral’s eye as he slowly turned into the 
square by the little station was their 
four red-trousered legs—then he saw 
the glint of the two brass trombones. 
The next instant heads appeared at the 
windows. It was as if a bomb had sud- 
denly exploded in the square. 

The two trombonists were now on 
their feet, shaking from head to foot 
while they saluted their general whose 
ever-approaching stride struck fresh 
agony to their hearts. He was roaring. 

“Canailles!’ Imbéciles! A month 
of prison!” and “Sacré bon Dieu!” 
were all jumbled together. “Over- 
slept! Overslept, did you?” he bel- 
lowed. “In a chateau, Ill wager. 
Parbleu!’ Where then? Out with it!” 

“Pardon, mon général,” chattered 
Gaston. “It was in the stone house of 
the American gentleman by the marsh.” 

We lunched together in my garden 
at noon. He had grown calm again 
under the spell of the Burgundy, but 
Suzette I feared would be ill. 

“Come, be merciful,” I pleaded. 

“He is the fiancé of my good Su- 
zette; besides, you must not forget that 
you were all my guests.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders 
helplessly. ‘They were lucky to have 
gotten off with a month!” he snapped. 
“You saw that those little devils were 
handcuffed ?” he asked of his aide. 

“Yes, my general, the gendarme at- 
tended to them.” 

“You were my guests,” I insisted. 
“Hold me responsible if you wish.” 


“Hold you responsible!’ he ex- 
claimed. “But you are a foreigner—it 
would be a little awkward.” 

“It is my good Suzette,” I continued, 
“that I am thinking of.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and for 
a moment again ran his hands thought- 
fully over the bristles of his scarred 
head. He had a daughter of his own. 

“The coffee,” I said gently to my 
unhappy Suzette as she passed. 

“Oui! Out, monsicur,’ she sighed, 
then suddenly mustering up her cour- 
age, she gasped: “Oh, mon général! 
Is it true then that Gaston must go to 
jail? Ah! Mon Dieu!” 

“Eh bien, my girl! It will not kill 
him, parbleu! Sapristi! He will be a 
better soldier for it.” 

“Be merciful,” I pleaded. 

“Eh bien! Eh bien!” he retorted. 
“Eh bien!” And cleared his throat. 

“Forgive them,” I insisted. “They 
overslept. I don’t want Suzette to 
marry a jailbird.” 

Again he scratched his head and 
frowned. Suzette was in tears. 

“Um! Difficult!’ he grumbled. 
“Order for arrest once given rr 
Then he shot a glance at me. I caught 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“Eh bien!” he roared. “There—I 
forgive them! Ah, those sacré mu- 
sicians !” 

Suzette stood there trembling, unable 
even to thank him, the color coming 
and going in her peasant cheeks. 

“Are they free, general?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he retorted, “both of them.” 

“Bravo!” I exclaimed. 

“Understand that I have done it for 
the little girl—and you. Is that plain?” 

“Perfectly,” I replied. “As plain as 
Su-Tum-Tum!” I added under my 
breath as I filled his empty glass in 
gratefulness to the brim. 

“Halt!” shouted the general as the 
happiest of Suzettes turned toward her 
kitchen. 

“Eh—um!? he mumbled awkwardly 
in a voice that had suddenly grown 
thick. Then he sprang to his feet and 
raised his glass. 

“A health to the bride!” he cried. 
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Vi. 


ZERMATT, August 3rd. 

E got here this afternoon. I 

hate getting to places in the 

afternoon; there’s nothing to 

do, and altogether I’m feeling awfully 

blue. We had our letters forwarded 

here, and I expected of course to hear 
from Hal. Not a line. 

I didn’t care much for the drive over 
the Simplon. It’s awfully impressive; 
the road leads out of the warm, smiling 
valley of Domo d’Ossola up, up, up, 
into the high snow mountains. Our 
carriage was stopped on its way for 
about an hour because there had been 
a fearful avalanche. The snow and ice 
had crashed down from the mountain- 
side, swallowing up a little village in 
their course and literally filling up the 
valley. The workmen had dug out a 
passage, and when we gave them some 
gold, as persuasion, they fixed up a sort 
of board bridge for us to cross the ice 
on. There’s nothing like gold to get 
things into action in Europe, I’ve ob- 
served. 

The Hospice, a sort of inn for wan- 
dering mountaineers at the top of the 
pass, is interesting. It was built by 
Napoleon, and he put a series of little 
stone huts all the way over the Simplon 


as refuge for those who might be over- 
taken by the terrible hurricanes of snow 
in winter-time. But all the romance, 
if not the picturesqueness, has been ta- 
ken out of this splendid road by the - 
passing of the railroad in the tunnel 
they have made through the mountain 
itself. 

And it’s just the same for the trip 
from Brieg to Zermatt. Only a few 
people used to come here because you 
could only get to Zermatt on muleback. 
Now there is a railroad, and dozens of 
tourists pile into the place three times 
a day. 

ZERMATT, August 4th. 

The view is beautiful from my win- 
dow. I can see the Matterhorn and 
Monte Rosa and lots of other snowy 
peaks that lift themselves up three 
miles in the air. 

I wonder why Hal hasn’t written to 
me. 

This morning the Queen of Italy, 
who has been staying here, started back 
to Italy on horseback with a whole 
cortége of attendants. She looked aw- 
fully smart, I must say, with a short 
skirt and loose jacket of brown tweed, 
a big sombrero with a huge eagle’s 
feather on one side. When she was on 
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her horse they fastened a blanket across 
her knees to make a sort of riding- 
skirt, and then she went off bowing 
and smiling. I wonder if she is happy. 
She looks so human, and not a bit like 
a queen, and I guess to be human means 
to suffer, judging by my own mortal 
experience. 

Not a line from Hal. 

The count is fearfully sentimental. 
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Weavers in Zermait. 


He talks about love from morning un- 
til night. Somehow or other it never 
seems as though he were sincere. He’s 
sincere perhaps in wanting to kiss my 
hand and put his arm around me, but, 
after all, what especial credit is that to 
him? I’m young, and not so ugly to 
look at. De Ravier, in fact, said I was 
“awfully pretty.” It’s no great stunt 
kissing a pretty girl, even if you are 
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an Italian count. So I can’t say I’m 
much stuck on Bernardini’s sincerity. 
I’m beginning to positively dislike for- 
eigners, 
August 4th, Later. 

The mail came in after dinner to-day ; 
we have dinner at one o’clock, country 
style. There was a letter from Hal. It 
was only a line, but better than noth- 
ing. Oh, so much better! 


August 7th, Hore, Mevurice. 
Paris. 

Mama got as bored as I did at Zer- 
matt, so after we had “done” the Rif- 
felberg, the Gornergratt—almost ten 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea—and gazed at every sight in the 
way of snow and ice, we flew for Paris 
as fast as the express could carry us, 
and we’re off to-morrow for Nor- 
mandy. 

Horet Pourarp, 
Mont Saint MICHEL, 
August roth. 

Here we are, actually in Mont Saint 
Michel, and it is just as wonderful as 
a dream. 

We hired an automobile and left 
Paris on the morning of the eighth, 
traveling comfortably in a day to Alen- 
con, where the lace comes from. We 
spent the night there. It seems that, 
three hundred years ago, the King of 
France discovered a lady who knew 
how to make lace like the Venetian, 
only more beautiful, so he gave her 
thirty thousand dollars and asked her to 
teach the young girls of Alencon what 
she knew, and she knew a lot, for the 
Alengon lace is perfectly exquisite, even 
now. 

Mont Saint Michel itself is very ro- 
mantic. It’s nothing but a huge rock 
with a cathedral on top of it. When 
the tide is out it seems to be surrounded 
by sand, but very suddenly the tide be- 
gins to rise, and the sea comes rolling 
in faster than a horse can gallop, and 
then the island rock is all encircled by 
water. Lots of people have been swal- 
lowed up by the quicksands of the fast- 
rising tide, and somehow this idea of 
death seems to correspond to the at- 
mosphere that loiters around Mont 
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Saint Michel where the monks of long 
ago took refuge wishing to offer their 
lives in the eternal sacrifice of renun- 
ciation and of prayer. 

I would like to stay a long while 
here. The tragic sentiment which in- 
vades the place seems to find in my. 
heart an echo. 

The count is arways with us. Mama 
seems to be more crazy about him than 
ever. Fortunately—I was going to say 
something awful; well, here goes! For- 
tunately mama and I don’t care about 
the same people! 

There’s no reason really why I should 
care about the count. 

Last night mama was feeling wretch- 
edly. So Bernardini and I set out after 
dinner to make the tour of the ram- 
‘parts. The whole monastery, or town 
in fact, of Mont Saint Michel is sur- 
rounded by ramparts, walled in, as it 
were. 

I felt walled in, too. I was in one 
of those frigid moods that make any- 
thing a man can do perfectly useless. 
The count didn’t understand. He’s not 
chain lightning for reading a woman’s 
thoughts, anyway. And this time he 
was ’way off. He thought those ram- 
parts and that moon and that view 
would be the last shot to bring down 
his coveted game. But not at all. He 
got beautifully and fearfully left. 

He tried his little comedy of kissing 
my wrist and arm again, but it just 
didn’t work at all. We were standing 
at the foot of the steps that lead up to 
the hotel. He bent over me and be- 
gan. I shook myself free with a venge- 
ance. Then he tried to kiss my hand, 
at least my hand! But I lifted that 
fairy member and dealt him a blow that 
he won’t forget. Then I ran like a deer 
up the long stairs of the rampart to 
my room in the hotel. 

I’m getting tired of this false posi- 
tion, and the count, and mama’s atti- 
tude about him, and the whole thing. 


Hote pes Rocues NotreEs, 
TROUVILLE, August 14th. 

We had a heavenly trip up to Trou- 

ville. They call Brittany the “brunette” 

and Normandy the “blonde.” Mont 
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Saint Michel, which is just on the bor- 
der between the two, is dark and som- 
ber, but as soon as we got to Caen in 
real Normandy, things seemed gay and 
lively. We did a lot of sightseeing 
there, churches and such, for I believe 
nowhere can one study so well the Nor- 
man architecture; and then we came on 
in the motor to Dives, the inn of Will- 
iam the Conqueror. Never have I seen 
anything so fascinating. Everything in 
the place, including the proprietor, is 
at least a hundred years old. Such 
stained glass in the windows! Such 
carved oak furniture! Such silver! 


Such marvelous brass and copper! 





Milk wagon in Mont Saint Michel. 


The kitchen itself is a dream of 
beauty. Every single utensil is a work 
of art, and antique. The inn is built 
around a courtyard, and the bedrooms 
all open on a balcony which is covered 
with rose vines. I can’t imagine any- 
thing more romantic. But we could 
stay only overnight, as mama was anx- 
ious to get to Trouville for the races. 


Hore pes Rocues Noires, 
TROUVILLE, August 15th. 
We’ve made some awfully nice 
friends here, the secretary of the Ar- 
gentine Republic at Paris and his wife. 
They are perfectly charming. They 
live in Paris in the winter, of course. 
She is so pretty. She speaks English 
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with an accent, but she has so much to 
say it makes no difference how she says 
it. She seems to think the only thing 
for an American girl with money—evi- 
dently she knows that we’re not desti- 
tute—is to marry a foreigner with a 
title. Oh, dear, she’s going to influ- 
ence mama! I can see that. But the 
queer thing about mama is that she 
doesn’t seem in a hurry a bit, to get 
me married off to the count. So long 
as I’m not called upon to don at once 
the wedding-veil and orange-blossoms, 
all is well. 


TROUVILLE, August 16th. 

This is the most expensive hotel I’ve 
ever imagined. Just to have a table 
reserved for us in the restaurant we 
have to give the head waiter twenty 
dollars every night. Of course it’s race- 
week and the most fashionable moment 
in all France. But, just the same, 
twenty dollars for the mere privilege of 
sitting down to eat! 

The season literally lasts only two 
weeks here, and so they have to charge 
big prices, and the prices are so big 
that people stay only a day or two, and 
the fact that they stay only a day or 
two makes the proprietors ask all the 
more. So there’s really no limit to the 
charge. 

This afternoon we went to the races 
and had the satisfaction of seeing Sea- 
sick win. I say satisfaction, for Sea- 
sick has an American master, Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, who won the Grand Prix 
in Paris, and the Derby at Chantilly, 
and the President’s prize at Maisons 
Lafitte, and still another prize at Saint 
Cloud, all this year, so, it seemed to 
me, we were only justly proud of our 
sporting compatriot. 

I never saw anything like the clothes 
the women are wearing here; dreams 
of beauty and diaphanous materials 
that seems to be woven by magic 
spiders, and lace such as the ladies of 
Alengon would have been proud to 
create. 

Mama feels horribly uncomfortable 
in her clothes. She says they’ve been 
packed so long in an innovation that 
they give her an innovation-trunk fig- 
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ure. She’s getting restless for the Rue 
de la Paix, I can see that. She wants 
to be smarter than the smartest of these 
ladies at the Trouville-Deauville races. 
But that’s rather a large order! 


Trovuvitie, August 17th. 
Mama left yesterday for Paris. She 
simply couldn’t stand it another day 
without more clothes, 
I’m staying here until she returns un- 
der the chaperonage of Mr. and Mrs. 





Tamponi-Corelli, the Argentine secre- 
tary and his wife. They’re so kind and 
nice. 

Bernardini stayed on here, of course. 
Mama will be back in a few days. 


TROUVILLE, August 17th, Midnight. 

All day long I’ve been in a sort of a 
dream. I didn’t want Mrs. Tamponi- 
Corelli to notice anything, so I was as 
smiling and cordial as a basket of chips, 
even to Bernardini. But now that the 
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day has passed I must let forth to my 
diary. 

Whew! So much has happened! 

In the first place I received this 
morning from Hal Fulton a letter. It 
was an awfully long epistle, and I 
scanned it from beginning to end in the 
hope of finding a single personal allu- 
sion to Hal’s feelings for me. But 
everything in the letter had to bear on 
one subject, and that subject was not 
sentiment, nor was it Stella Dennison. 

It was the Count Bernardini. 

Hal told me that he had been on the 
count’s track ever since he had left 
Lake Forest. From the very beginning, 
he said, he had suspected him, but it 
was very hard to get any definite proofs. 
Little by little, however, the mystery 
regarding the count and Hal’s suspi- 
cions, above all, began to clear. 

And this is what Hal told me. 

Giuseppi Bernardini, so-called count, 
is no more a count than I am, and his 
name is not Bernardini at all. He is 
not even an Italian, but an Oriental 
who came to Rome to prepare for the 
priesthood and who, once his studies 
were finished, decided that other things 
were more profitable for a clever man 
than the church, and among these prof- 
itable things there was forging. Ber- 
nardini, with a real instinct for art, 
began to deal in antiquities. First he 
forged the Raphael, rendering it by a 
series of combinations seemingly au- 
thentic. This was the secret which only 
Mr. Lawrenson knew. 

Then, getting bolder, he forged a 
receipt from a multimillionaire Ameri- 
can. This American, it seems, pays his 
bills in London once a year, for all the 
art treasures he purchases in the 
twelvemonth. Bernardini, by some 
machiavellian trick, forced the bankers 
into paying ahead of time a goodly sum 
on a note which was purely and simply 
forged. Unfortunately for him his dis- 
honesty was discovered. But like a true 
rogue he got wind of his pursuit. He 
declared to his “intimates” that he was 
leaving London instanter, and that they 
would never see him alive again. Then 
he proceeded to take passage on a boat, 
traveling from London to Ostend. And 





during the voyage he bribed the me- 
chanician to sell him his clothes. 

Then Bernardini, the so-called, left 
a letter of farewell in which he declared 
he would be found after he had jumped 
overboard, committing suicide. He left 
his clothes, his papers, etc., etc., in his 
cabin. But he did not jump overboard 
at all, of course. He simply went ashore 
as a mechanician. Every one thought, 
seeing the letter and the clothes and the 
papers and everything, and the empty 
cabin, that he had committed suicide. 
At Ostend he took a new name and new 
clothes. 

This was the explanation of what I 
had seen on the Provence. This es- 
capade made clear why the mechanician 
on that ocean-liner was possessed of the 
papers and the photograph of the now 
Bernardini. And Hal’s letter made clear 
why the mechanician exclaimed when 
I questioned him: “I know much about 
this gentleman, but I will not tell.” 
Bernardini had given him an important 
sum of money to keep silent. 

Then the next thing the count had 
done, being a simple “mister,” was to 
take a title and travel to America, 
where he began giving lessons in archi- 
tecture, like an innocent and honest 
man. How were we to know? 

And how would we ever have known 
if it had not been for Hal? 

Now the question is, what am I to 
do? 

Mama is in Paris. Hal is in Lon- 
don. And the count is here, omnipres- 
ent, unsuspecting. 

What am I to do? 


TROUVILLE, August 18th. 

I stayed awake nearly all night think- 
ing, thinking what I ought to do. 

This morning a letter came from 
mama saying she would remain in 
Paris another week on account of 
clothes. 

Eight days! 

There’s got to be a solution of some 
sort. I can’t go on seeing the count 
this way for eight days, and besides, the 
real moment for me to break with him 
is now while mama is away. 
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Like a flash it all came across my mind. It was he who had sent the telegram. 


Horet pes Rocues Norres, 
TRovuvILte, August 19th. 

Well, it’s done. Ca y est, as the 
French people say. I’ve told the count 
everything that I know, all about him. 
Of course he denied the whole story 
and got in a terrible rage. 

But to begin at the beginning. 

Whea the bathing-hour came yester- 
day the count asked me if I would go 
and sit with him on the beach. They 
put up big striped umbrellas in the 


sand, and you can stay out in the sun 
without getting too scorched. I didn’t 
care, however, for such a conspicuous 
place, as I knew there was to be an 
outburst on my part; so I simply indi- 
cated my desire to remain on the hotel 
piazza in a quiet corner. The count 
unwittingly accepted with joy the idea 
of a quiet corner. He’s great on téte- 
a-tétes. 

Well, as soon as we got settled I let 
straight out from the shoulder. I told 
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him every single one of the things that 
Hal had related in his letter, without of 
course saying how I had found them 
out. And then I explained how all of 
these accusations coincided with the 
— of the things I had myself no- 
ticed. 

The count was speechless. 

I said to him: 

“You can understand that, given the 
sort of person I now know you to be, 
my marriage with you is naturally and 
entirely out of the question.” 

He got most frightfully excited when 
I said this, and protested with a volu- 
bility worthy only of an imitation Ital- 
ian, but I was calm. I said: 

“You can arrange things as you like 
with mama. But as for me I say good- 
by to you now, once and for all. I re- 
gret the day you ever crossed my path, 
and I hope I may never, never, have 
the ill luck to lay eyes on you again!” 

Then I swept down the piazza to the 
hotel entrance, and since then I’ve not 
been visible. 


Saint Journ, August 23rd. 

Oh, dear! I hardly know where to 
date this part of my diary or how to 
begin it. So much has happened in two 
days. In the first place, the very morn- 
ing after my adventure with the count 
I got a telegram from mama in Paris. 
She said: 

Join me at the inn at Saint Jouin, the 
Belle Ernestine’s. Will arrive by night-train 
from Paris. 

We had planned to go over to this 
inn, which is awfully picturesque and 
kept by an elderly woman who is still 
known as the “Beautiful Ernestine” be- 
cause a celebrated French painter, Bes- 
nard, fell in love with her beauty years 
ago. 

Well, as soon as mama’s telegram 
came, I got together some things in a 
valise as fast as I could, and set out, 
only too glad to get away from Trou- 
ville where the count was. It was late 
in the evening when I reached the little 
inn at Saint Jouin, and I thought it aw- 
fully queer that mama wasn’t there, and 
that there was not a word from her to 
engage rooms or anything. Fortunately 


the “Beautiful Ernestine” was very 
motherly. I felt awfully lonely. It was 
about eleven o’clock at night, and I 
thought the best thing was to stop wor- 
rying and just go to bed and sleep. 

So, I’d just let down my hair and put 
on my dressing-gown when I heard a 
little rap-a-tap at the door. Of course 
I thought it was mama, so I threw the 
door wide open, and whom did I see? 

Whom, but Count Bernardini! 

Instantly he flung himself into my 
room, slamming the door and turning 
the key in the lock. Like a flash it all 
came across my mind. It was he who 
had sent the telegram. It was he who 
had forged that message so that I 
would come alone, unsuspecting, think- 
ing that I was to join mama. 

But I determined in that instant that 
he should not get the better of me. 

“Coward!” I cried. “Coward!” 

He made a lunge forward to grab 
me, but I struck at him muttering: 
“Coward! Coward!” 

My window opened out onto the bal- 
cony only a step from the ground. I 
sprang out, and let myself down over 
the rail, repeating words of hatred to 
the villainous Bernardini who stood in 
a semi-stupor, while I ran for the 
kitchen of the inn where I could see a 
light burning, on the opposite side of 
the garden. There I found the “Beau- 
tiful Ernestine” leaning over her book 
of accounts. 

“Madame,” I whispered hoarsely, 
afraid to speak out loud lest the count 
should have followed on my heels. 
“Madame! There’s a burglar in my 
room. A voleur! A man to steal, you 
understand? Thief! Voleur!”’ 

I made frantic gesticulations and she 
must have seen something in my eyes, 
for she sprang up and dashed for the 
bell ringing up the whole house and 
yelling: “Voleur! Voleurr’ With 
frightful precautions they proceeded to 
invade my domain. 

Of course the count had escaped. He 
had gone back to wherever it was he 
came from, some place in the neighbor- 
hood where he had put up just to play 
this dastardly game on me, of trying to 
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compromise me, so that I would have 
to give in to him. Vile, low creature! 

It’s needless to say I did not close 
my eyes all night. As soon as it was 
light I got up and got dressed and 
walked over to the village, and the in- 
stant the telegraph-office was open I 
sent a telegram. Not to mama. It 
somehow seemed as though mama and 
the count were in league, and as though 
mama would take 
the count’s part 
against me. 

No! 

I telegraphed to 
Hal Fulton. 

I told him to 
come, to come as 
quickly as he could, 
from London. That 
I was in trouble, 
in awful trouble, 
and that he could 
save me. Now 
I've got to wait 
hours before I can 
have an answer. 


SAINT JouIN, 
August 24th. 
Oh, dear, it’s too 


awful, this sus- 
pense. 
I’ve waited all 


last night and all 
to-day, and not a 
word of answer 
from Hal. They 
think in the inn 
that I am crazy be- 
cause I declared 
there was a burglar in my room and 
no one was found when they came to 
look. 

I will not write to mama a word, as 
I feel she’s in sympathy with the count 
whatever he does. 

Oh, I hear a voice in the garden! It 
sounds like Hal’s voice. Yes! Wait 
a minute! Yes! It is, itis! Oh, I’m 
saved at last, saved! Hal! 


Lonpon, August 26th. 
So much has happened I haven’t had 
an instant even to think of my diary. 





I almost threw myself into his arms, I was so glad 
to see him. 
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As soon as I heard Hal’s voice I 
rushed down into the garden, and there 
he was, sure enough. I almost threw 
myself into his arms, I was so glad to 
see him. He was awfully intense, and 
I didn’t have to explain much to him. 
He just knew it was some dastardly 
trick of the count’s that had distressed 
me so. 

Hal had kept his carriage waiting at 
the door, and so I 
flung my things 
into my valise and 
paid my bill, and 
told the “Belle 
Ernestine” that my 
brother had come 
for me and that I 
was going away 
with him. 

So Hal and I 
went away togeth- 
er just like a bride 
and groom. We 
aren't that yet, but 
we're going to be. 
I haven’t told 
mama. I’d rather 
wait till it’s all 
over. But I don’t 
mind owning up to 
my diary. Hal’s 
making all the ar- 
rangements. He’s 
staying at the Ce- 
cil, and I at the 
Savoy, and in a 
day or two we’re 
to be married and 
then we can both 
stay at the Ritz! 

Oh, dear, I’m so excited I don’t know 
what to do! I simply adore Hal. He’s 
been the most wonderful comfort all 
through this ghastly performance. It’s 
ghastly, and at the same time very ro- 
mantic. We drove all the way in Hal’s 
little hired carriage from the “Belle 
Ernestine’s” to Havre, about fifteen 
miles, and then we had dinner together 
at Frascati’s. I was awfully happy, 
really happy for the first time in my 
life. Hal looked so handsome. But 
he was worried. I said to him: 

“But, Hal, darling, now that we’re 
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really together at last, what difference 
does the rest of the world make?” 

“Stella,” he answered, “we’re not 
married yet, little girl. It’s a big re- 
sponsibility I’m taking, to lead you off 
this way without your mother even 
knowing about it.” 

‘But I gave Hal a look that sort of 
cheered him up. And then we went 
down to the little Havre-Southampton 
boat, and Hal settled me in a steamer- 
chair on the deck, and there I slept, 
happy and tired, until the next morning 
at six o’clock. 

And now, in two days, we shall be 
married! And mama hasn’t the vaguest 
idea where I am, nor has the count. 


Lonpon, August 31st. 

I’ve been married three whole days 
to my darling Hal. And I’m so bDliss- 
fully happy I just can’t write up my 
diary any more. Happiness, they say, 
has no history, and I never knew how 
“9 that was until I tried it for my- 
self. 

But I must begin at the beginning 
with the story of our marriage, for it 
was all too extraordinary. It came near 
being a double wedding! 

When we got down to the little 
chapel where Hal had arranged every- 
thing, the minister came out a minute 
to the sacristy, to say we would have to 
wait, that there was another couple who 
were to be married before us. It was 
a bore to wait, and I suppose we looked 
ennoyed, for the nice English minister 
said that if we wanted to, we could 
come and sit in the church while the 
other wedding was going on. We didn’t 
care to do that, so we stayed in the 
sacristy and after a little while we just 
took a peek in, to see, when it came to 
the part where the minister was pro- 
nouncing them “man and wife.” And 
= should the man and wife be 
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Oh, I can hardly write it in my 
diary! 

But—but—mama and the Count Ber- 
nardini! 

Yes, if you please! 

While Hal and I were reproaching 
ourselves for not letting them into our 
secret, they were quietly and neatly 
“tieing up,’ without saying a word to 
any one! 

The count had gone straight back 
from Saint Jouin that night to Paris, 
and had just played the game with her 
for all it was worth. Mama looked per- 
fectly radiant, I must admit. 

Hal wouldn’t let me speak to her 
then, for he wanted to make sure of 
me. But when the wedding was over, 
our wedding, the next day he went 
around to the minister and found out 
mama’s address, and then I called on 
her and we had a scene of explanation. 
There wasn’t much to say. I couldn’t 
tell her the things I know about the 
count. It would break her heart to find 
out that she’s not a real countess. And 
she was embarrassed at the whole sit- 
uation. They’re going to Italy to live 
forever, and Hal and I are going back 
to the good old U. S. A., to have a 
home of our own where we’ll settle 
down and “live in peace forever after.” 

Hal is too wonderful. I adore him 
more every minute. It seems as though 
we would never have time enough to 
talk over everything, especially as we 
have frequent interruptions. Just when 
I’m in the middle of a sentence Hal 
can’t wait to embrace me, so at this rate 
a diary wouldn’t have much interest for 
any one. Love-letters that interest the 
public, it seems, are not real love-letters, 
and a real, true love-affair, like Hal’s 
and mine, couldn’t possibly interest any 
one but just Hal and me. 

We sail to-morrow, and in eight days 
there won’t be a happier woman than 
yours truly Stella Dennison Fulton, in 
the whole splendid land of the U. S. A. 
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RS. WASHBURN, in town for 

a day’s shopping with a list as 

long as her arm, ventured to 

interrupt a group of young ladies in the 

cloak department. She broke in upon 

the “he” and “I” and the “to-morrow 

night sure” chatter with a request to be 
shown pongee dust-coats. 

“For yourself?” inquired one long, 
lithe, goddesslike damsel, rising from 
her settee and surveying Mrs. Wash- 
burn’s ample, matronly figure with the 
calm disdain of one whose own propor- 
tions are nearer the standard of true 
beauty. “I don’t think we have any- 
thing in your size under forty dol- 
lars.” 

“Kindly show me those,” said Mrs. 
Washburn tersely. She had no inten- 
tion of paying forty dollars for a pon- 
gee duster, but she was equally deter- 
mined not to be snubbed as to her looks 
and her financial standing by an eight- 
dollar-a-week young person who was 
obviously much laced. 

The goddess fluffed her hair, gave a 
last word to her friends of the group 
on the likelihood of a pleasant evening 
at the coming dance of the Mutual 
Protective Association and Pleasure 
Coterie, and then drifted toward the 
cases of cloaks. She exchanged a 
word about the approaching festivity 
with one of her colleagues on the way, 
and then, after a hasty look into the 
recesses of the case, announced that 
there was nothing to fit Mrs. Wash- 
burn there. That energetic lady had 
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meantime discovered exactly what she 
wanted at twenty-two-fifty lying in a 
heap of cloaks across a chair. 

“Now, my good girl,” she said, using 
the most unpleasant form of address in 
her vocabulary, after she had shown 
the saleswoman this cloak, “you see, I 
have found what I want without half 
looking for it. Let me give you a lit- 
tle advice. Do the work you are paid 
to do. I shall not report you this time, 
although I really think that I ought to. 
Take an interest in your stock and in 
your customers; forget, if you possibly 
can during business hours, about ‘him’ 
and what he said last night, and what 
you will say to-morrow night. Don't 
set up to be a judge of the financial 
standing of a customer on the strength 
of your knowledge of this year’s styles 
in sleeves; and remember that even the 
most modest of us is probably able to. 
buy and sell you! Now take my name 
and address and send me this, charged.” 

The astonished young woman gasped 
out an inarticulate reply—the eye of the 
floor-manager was upon her, evidently 
marking the lengthy colloquy with dis- 
trust, and she did not dare to “let her- 
self go” in answer. But when Mrs. 
Washburn had retreated a short dis- 
tance, the lithe and goddesslike one, still 
red with surprise and mortification, 
gasped out to her smiling confréres: 
“Well, of all the nerve! Did you hear 
the old cat?” Whereupon the aisle 
man, overhearing that, promptly re- 
buked her, threatened her with fines and 






































The goddess fluffed her hair, gave a last word to her friends, then drifted toward the cases of cloaks. 


reportings, and left her generally in a 
state of mind where the prospects of 
the dance were temporarily obscured. 

Mrs. Washburn took great credit to 
herself when she told us, her neighbors, 
of the encounter. 

“It did her good,” she said virtuous- 
ly. “I am so tired of their utter indif- 
ference and insolence. Do they think 
that that is the way to do business? If 
John conducted his affairs in that fash- 


ion, if I ran my house in such a slip- 
shod way, where would we be? It’s 
high time that some one told those girls 
a few home truths—and I flatter myself 
that I did it this morning.” 

“Did you ever do anything else for 
them?” inquired Mrs. Avery, her gen- 
tle voice and indifferent eyes robbing 
the question of impertinence. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Mrs. Washburn, astonished. “What 
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can I do for shop-girls except try to 
infuse a little wholesome fear into their 
hearts ?” 

“There’s a good deal we can all do,” 
said Mrs. Avery, changing the accusa- 
tory “you” into the conciliatory “we.” 
“Where were you buying this morning? 
Oh, at Bluster and Bargan’s? Well, 
you can refuse to trade there—it’s a 
notoriously ‘skin’ place; it doesn’t pay 
its girls enough to insure having a good 
sort or to justify any real interest in 
their job on their part. You could buy 
somewhere else.” 

“And cut down Bluster and Bargan’s 
profits so that they would discharge the 
girl? That would be helpful, wouldn’t 
it!” scoffed Mrs. Washburn. 

“Yes. For you would increase the 
business of the better shop at which you 
traded, and it in time would have to 
enlarge its selling force; then your girl 
would_have a chance to work at a rate 
which might give her some sane excuse 
for being interested in her work, and 
under conditions which would not ren- 
der her physically unable to maintain 
any real vigor for anything.” 

“You needn’t tell. me,” replied Mrs. 
Washburn firmly, “that I have any du- 
ties toward the young women that 
Bluster and Bargan or Byam and Cel- 
lem or any other firms employ. I don’t 
make their scale of wages. 1 don’t pay 
them or refuse to pay them. I don’t 
dock them and fine them and decline to 
let them sit down when they aren’t 
busy. I don’t curtail their luncheon- 
hour or keep them working at night. 
If all these things happen to them, I am 
very sorry, I’m sure. I’m sorry, too, 
that so many people in Russia have an 
unpleasant time, and that mining is a 
dangerous pursuit. But I can’t help 
the Russians, and I can’t regulate the 
work in mines. I have all that I can 
do to attend to my own affairs; to run 
my home, to see that my husband and 
children are well fed and decently 
clothed and comfortably housed and 
trained up—that is, the children—in the 
way they should go. If I were a spin- 
ster’—Mrs. Washburn looked disdain- 
fully upon the representatives of that 
class present on the piazza—“I should 
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probably be glad to interfere in other 
people’s business, having none of my 
own. But, as it is, I am fully occupied 
in attending to my own duties, and I 
can’t help the Russians without neglect- 
ing the mending ; or do anything for the 
miners without giving up my baking 
and taking to store bread, which I never 
will! And, similarly, I cannot bother 
about the shop-girls without letting 
something at home slide—the dusting 
or the dessert-making, or something. 
Besides which, if I let everything go, 
if I let the house run itself and the 
dust pile up to the ceilings and the 
children’s toes poke through all their 
undarned stockings, if I drove John to 
drink with poor cookery and made my- 
self a Mrs. Jellaby of a housekeeper, 
while I tore around to meetings and 
delivered speeches and wrote letters, 
why, the shop-girls and the Russians 
and the miners would be just as well 
off when I had finished as they are 
now!” 

With this triumphant declaration of 
impotence, Mrs. Washburn leaned back 
and looked at those of us whom she 
suspected of meddlesome philanthropic 
inclinations. 

“You can do absolutely anything you 
please so far as the shop-girls are con- 
cerned,” declared Mrs. Avery, with 
vigor. “You are the most important 
factor in the whole affair—you and all 
the women like you and us. We are 
the people who buy what Bluster and 
Bargan offer for sale. Cease to buy, 
and the firm will go into a receiver’s 
hands. You—we—are the end for 
which every such shop exists. It fears 
our dissatisfaction more than anything 
else in the world.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Mrs. Washburn 
vehemently. “Not one of us buys a 
thousand dollars’ worth a year from any 
one department store. We aren’t rich 
women. Now they, I grant you e 

“They are not nearly so important 
as we are. There isn’t a shop of the 
sort of which we are talking that caters 
nearly as much to the very rich as to 
the moderately well-to-do. How many 
pairs of embroidered lace stockings at 
ten dollars a pair do you suppose any 
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‘ordinary department store sells in 


comparison with lisle and cotton at 
three pairs the dollar? I’m willing to 
wager that for every ten-dollar pair 
sold there are a thousand of the oth- 
ers. And it is so with everything else. 
Rich women buy their things every- 
where—on the Rue de la Paix and 
Bond Street quite as often as on Fifth 
Avenue, and oftener on Fifth Avenue 
than on Twenty-third Street or Sixth 
Avenue. No, it is we—the great com- 
mon people, as we should call ourselves 
if we were in politics—who support the 
department stores, Therefore, we could 
ruin them if we wanted to. If we or- 
ganized and declared that we would 
trade nowhere where the shades weren’t 
purple or where free tea was not on 
tap, or where any other unreasonable 
and absurd requirement was not met— 
that requirement would be met!” 

“How silly you are!” cried the literal 
Mrs. Washburn. “I don’t want my tea 
given me by a department store, and 
I don’t care anything about the color 
of their shades. All I want is a place 
where I can find reliable goods at a 
moderate price, and where I can have 
prompt and polite service.” 

“Exactly! And therefore every de- 
partment store in New York tries by 
every means in its power to persuade 
you that in its aisles you find the 
promptest, politest service, and on its 
counters the most reliable, moderate- 
priced goods. Suppose that they all 
knew you required in addition to these 
things that they should treat their em- 
ployees well, pay them decent wages, 
give them as comfortable surroundings 
as possible, look out for the conditions 
of their health and morals—wouldn’t 
every one of them be trying to per- 
suade you that in these respects also it 
was a star store? Of course it would!” 

“You know perfectly well, Mar- 
garet,” declared Mrs. Washburn heat- 
edly, “that I have no time to go poking 
into lunch-rooms and dressing-rooms, 
and asking clerks what their wages are 
and what they do with the money. And 
even if I had the time and the inclina- 
tion, I’d simply be asked to leave the 
store for my pains.” 


“Yes—if you alone did it. But if 
you, with three or four million women 
shoppers back of you, sent accredited 
investigators to the shops, they wouldn’t 
be asked to leave the store for their 
pains. On the contrary, the utmost 
endeavor would be used to persuade 
them that the store was run on positive- 
ly Utopian principles of regard for the 
employees. Even as it is—although 
there are no three or four million of us 
banded together—we do not need to 
make every expedition after a spool of 
thread or a pair of gloves an investiga- 
ting jaunt. We have only to join the 
Consumers’ League, and it will do our 
investigating for us, through people 
who are more trained in the art than 
we are. It will furnish us with the re- 
sults of its investigations, and will give 
us a list of shops at which we may deal 
in the comfortable consciousness that 
we are not helping on the cause of 
greed and cruelty.” 

Mrs. Washburn muttered something 
about “fads,” but later in the day, when 
the tumult and the shouting had died 
down somewhat, she made private in- 
quiries as to the cost of membership in 
the Consumers’ League and the ad- 
dress of the local branch. 

“T am not hard-hearted,” she ex- 
plained. “But I am busy, and I don’t 
want to spend my leisure and my en- 
ergy on things that won’t count an iota 
in the long run. But anything I can 
do, I’m glad enough to do—and no one 
ought to know that better than Mar- 
garet Avery!” she added, with a final 
burst of resentment. 

She is representative of a large 
class; probably the majority of women 
shoppers are agreed with her in their 
requirements of the stores at which 
they trade—reliable goods, moderate 
prices, courteous service, or, at least, 
“near-courteous” service. They are 
like her, too, in being busy about their 
own affairs, and having little time to 
spend in personal investigation; and 
most of them have a wholesome dread 
of mere “fads.” Yet here is something 
which all women can do; they can join 
this organization, becoming subscribers 
for one dollar a year, members for two, 
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“It is high time that some one told those girls a few home truths.” 


associate members for five, and life 
members for one hundred, and can 
thereby help make the movement for 
the amelioration of the conditions un- 
der which women and children work an 
effective one. They can study the 
“white list” furnished by the associa- 
tion, and learn from it which shops 
maintain the standards of the League. 
This standard is mild enough, in all 
conscience, in its demands upon the de- 
partment stores. Here is the New 
York City branch’s “Standard of a 
Fair House.” 

Wages: A Fair House is one in which 
equal pay is given for work of equal value, 
irrespective of sex, and in which no sales- 
woman who is over eighteen years” of age, 
or who has had one year’s experience as 
saleswoman, reteives less than six dollars 
per week. 

In which wages are paid by the week. 

In which the minimum wages of cash 
children are three dollars and a half per 
week, with the same conditions regarding 
weekly payments. 


Hours: A Fair House is one in which 
the number of working hours constituting 
a normal working day does not exceed nine. 

At least three-quarters of an hour is given 
for luncheon. 

A general half-holiday is given on one 
day of each week during at least two sum- 
mer months, 

A vacation of not less than one week is 
given with pay during the summer season. 

All overtime is compensated for. 

Wages are paid and the premises closed 
for the seven principal legal holidays, viz. 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and New- 
year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, the 
ga of July, Decoration Day, and Labor 

ay, 

Physical Conditions: A Fair House is 
one in which work, lunch, and retiring 
rooms are apart from each other and con- 
pores in all respects to the present sanitary 
aws 

In which the present law regarding the 
providing of seats for saleswomen is ob- 
served, and the use of seats permitted. 

Other Conditions: A Fair House is one 
in which humane and considerate behavior 
toward employees is the rule. 

In which fidelity and length of service 
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But the Consumers’ League has done 
a great deal of work in behalf of women 
and child workers other than those in 


meet with the consideration which is their 
ue. 

In which no children under fourteen years 
of age are employed. 

In which no child under sixteen years 
works for more than nine hours a day. 

In which no such child works unless an 
employment certificate issued by the Board 
of Health has first been filed with the em- 
ployer and the name, etc., of the child has 
been entered on a register kept by the em- 
ployer. 

In which the ordinances of the city and 
the laws of the State are obeyed in all par- 
ticulars, 


Certainly there is nothing of the im- 
possibly idealistic in these require- 
ments. Indeed, they are those which 
one would naturally expect to be the 
rule in all shops, if one were simply ta- 
king things for granted. Yet on the 
New York “white list’—the list of 
those establishments conforming to this 
mild standard of excellence—are only 
fifty-one names. These include depart- 
ment stores, shoe-stores, candy-stores, 
women’s exchanges, Oriental stores, 
and linen-stores. Certain lines of trade 
have not yet been investigated by the 
League, and it is always to be remem- 
bered that shops in which less than 
three women are employed are not 
listed at all, as the League’s efforts are 
directed toward the betterment of 
working conditions for women and 
children. 

In another article* it has been told 
what it means to be a shop-girl in New 
York, what the labor is, what the 
temptations and the hardships are. 
That it is the duty of the consumers to 
cooperate in every way possible to 
bring the retail shop’s conditions up to 
a decent standard—a standard that 
makes for health instead of physical 
disability, for mental interest instead of 
lethargy, for upright living and moral- 
ity instead of almost enforced and en- 
joined vice—is something which scarce- 
ly needs to be pointed out. The major- 
ity of the women who buy are like our 
good neighbor, Mrs. Washburn, not so 
hard-hearted as uninformed, not so 
callous as ignorant. They need only to 
be instructed to realize their responsi- 
bilities. 


*Miss Austin’s, in the September issue. 


the retail shops. The conditions under 
which work is done in the factories em- 
ploying women and children and in the 
homes—if so fair a word may be used 
to describe the wretched tenement 
dwellers—in which “piece work” is per- 
mitted, have been the subject of in- 
vestigation, report, and of legislative 
agitation and action. 

In the consideration of this sort of 
work, the duty of all women toward 
these particular ones is but one side 
of a duty to themselves. The Mrs. 
Washburns, firmly entrenched in an in- 
dividualistic conception of society, may 
declare themselves unable to see what 
they personally can do to better the con- 
ditions of women who do a work of 
which they—the Mrs. Washburns— 
know nothing; women whom they nev- 
er see, whose lives, apparently, never 
cross theirs. 

“T will give in to you philanthropists 
on the subject of my duty to the shop- 
girl,” concedes Mrs. Washburn hand- 
somely, “but I have to draw the line 
somewhere in this being my sister’s 
keeper. I think I'll draw it right here, 
with the woman who makes the flowers 
on my hat—if there is such a woman— 
and the woman who weaves the muslin 
that makes the petticoat I buy at the 
‘white list’ store, and the woman who 
makes that petticoat. I am a fairly vig- 
orous person, but I can’t look up all 
these women, and there’s not a suffi- 
ciently extensive ‘white list’ of manu- 
facturers handed out by the Consumers’ 
League for me to buy enough clothing 
to keep myself and the family covered 
by only the truly righteous manufac- 
turers. So I'll have to absolve my con- 
science in regard to the factory work- 
ers.” 

Then she goes to town, and seeing 
an old woman, or maybe a slim-shoul- 
dered little girl, plodding through a 
narrow street with a great bundle of 
cloth upon her head, she says some- 
thing about its being a shame or a pic- 
turesque thing, as she happens at the 
moment to incline to the dramatic or 
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the ethical view of existence, and then 
she forgets all about it. But the old 
woman or the little girl is carrying 
home a bundle of coats to be “finished” 
in the tenement. If Mrs. Washburn 
will attend some of the congestion ex- 
hibits which are held under the auspices 
of charity organizations, she will see 
pictures, perhaps even models, of the 
“homes” to which those coats go. She 
will see the old woman at work, and 
the young mother at work, and all the 
children down to the tiny three-year- 
old, who is pulling out basting threads. 
She will see the table, with its un- 
washed dishes, pushed to one side. She 
will see the filth and squalor—when 
one is making less than a starvation 
wage as a finisher for the tailor, one 
has not time to keep a tidy house. She 
may see the next room in which the 
boarder, who works at night, is asleep. 
She may see a tuberculous son stretched 
out on a dirty mattress and a heap of 
dirty rags that constitute his couch; 
she may see the sign posted at the en- 
trance of the tenement-house announ- 
cing the fact that there is scarlet fever 
somewhere on the premises. If she sees 
all this and takes the lesson to heart, 
it will not be on the score of ‘duty to her 
neighbor, but of duty to herself and 
those of her own household that she 
will join in the movement against 
“home work”—one of the evils which 
the Consumers’ League combats most 
strenuously in its campaign for proper 
conditions for working women. 

The cheap, pretty coat—maybe it is 
a coat for the little boy of the family, 
and his mother takes great pride in his 
appearance as she buttons it around 
him. Maybe it is a gorgeous wrap for 
herself, satin-lined and frogged and 
tasseled. It has been, perhaps, before 
it found its way to that “special sale,” 
in conditions which would make its 
buyer, its wearer, ill with fright if she 
realized them. Had she herself been 
for ten minutes in the surroundings in 
which that garment was “finished,” she 
would go to her home, and all the hot 
water in the boiler and all the disin- 
fectants in the house would not suffice 
to purify her of the sense of physical 
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pollution and danger. ‘Yet she buys 
the wrap, buttons it upon one dearer to 
her than her own life, or wears it her- 
self, and, it may be, mourns the dis- 
ease. that attacks the child whom she 
guards so carefully, or the illness that 
wastes her strength when she particu- 
larly needs it. 

Truly it is no mere sentiment of kind- 
ness toward the race of toilers, no mere 
regard for the life and the comfort of 
others, which ought to interest women 
in the conditions under which their 
ready-made clothes are produced, but 
the most primitive instinct of all, the 
most brutal, if you will—the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

Work in factories, in all States, 
comes under some sort of law, no mat- 
ter how inadequate. Home work—the 
sweat-shop industry—has no such safe- 
guards upon it as are established in the 
factories. In factories so much light, 
so much space, such and such restric- 
tions of work to so many hours a day, 
and to workers of such and such an 
age, are decreed. But the work that is 
“sweated out”—there is no one to con- 
trol that. It is done in the homes; the 
merest baby who can hold a needle or 
pull a thread may be required to work 
until it falls asleep for weariness; no 
conditions of light, of air space, of 
cleanliness, are possible of enforce- 
ment. 

To be sure, in New York, which is 
the very center of the sweat-shop in- 
dustry and the source of many sweat- 
shop bargains that find their way to the 
counters of all the American cities, 
there is some effort made to regulate 
the class of tenement into which work 
may be taken. It is required that a 
tenement, in which “home work’ is 
done, shall be licensed. The license is 
required to be displayed at the entrance 
of the houses, so that he who runs may 
read where his bargains come from. 
But even for the real factory inspec- 
tion, the force of inspectors is notori- 
ously inadequate, and for the espionage 
which home work requires, a very large 
force would be necessary. Its entire 
abolition, in demanding which the Con- 
sumers’ League aims to educate public 
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Tie white label is given by the Consumers’ League where the work has been found to be done under 
proper conditions. 


opinion, is the only sufficient way in 
which the evil may be met and stamped 
out. 

The Mrs. Washburns may contend 
that they can do but little to change 
these conditions which even selfishness 
assures them must be changed. Their 
connection with the manufacturing in- 
dustries is, of course, less direct and 
immediate than with the selling trade. 
But there are certain very direct things 
which they can do. They can ask at 
the stores where they do their buying 
for goods which bears the Consumers’ 
League “white label.”’ This label is 
given to those manufacturing firms, in- 
vestigated by agents of the Consumers’ 
League, where the work has been found 
to be done under proper conditions. It 
must not be confounded with the white 
list itself. That is a list of retail shops 
in which the selling conditions meet the 
requirements of a “fair house,” printed 


earlier in this article. The white label 
is issued to manufacturers, and certi- 
fies that the article manufactured was 
produced under “clean and healthful 
conditions,” and that the label was au- 
thorized after investigation by the 
agents of the League. There are, in 
the last report of the League, the names 
of sixty-one manufacturing concerns, 
mainly makers of underwear, which are 
permitted the use of the label. In some 
places, notably Boston, the ladies’ tailors 
have also been investigated by the local 
branch of the League, with the result 
that there are thirty-six tailors by whom 
a conscientious Boston woman may have 
her cloth suits and coats made, with 
the comfortable knowledge that she is 
neither courting disease herself nor 
helping in any work of oppression. 
However, apart from the direct way 
in which the ordinary, average woman, 
busied about her home and her family, 




















may influence manufacture, there is the 
almost more important one of creating 
public opinion. When the more active 
members of the Consumers’ League, the 
executives, the investigators, the legis- 
lative committees—for finally all im- 
provements in manufacturing conditions 
must be matters of law—go forth as the 
accredited representatives of an army of 
women which embraces all the buyers 
in the country, they go with an invinci- 
ble backing. With a backing pitiably, 
criminally less strong, they have accom- 
plished wonders. With such a backing, 
there is practically no reform which 
might not be won. 

Of all the actions which have re- 
cently affected the status of women as 
workers, the most important one has 
been in connection with an Oregon 
laundryman and the law of his State 
regulating the hours of women’s work. 
Oregon, through the efforts of its Con- 
sumers’ League, had passed a law re- 
stricting women’s hours of labor in 
factories, laundries, and mechanical es- 
tablishments to ten hours out of twen- 
ty-four. Curt Miller, a laundryman, 
contested the law, and his lawyers ad- 
vanced the same arguments which had 
been successfully used in effecting the 
repeal of a similar law in Illinois— 
namely, woman’s sacred right to con- 
tract for the disposal of her work as 
she and the buyer of it should see fit to 
agree. The Oregon laundryman lost 
his suit, the Supreme Court of Oregon 
holding it constitutional for a State to 
pass a law limiting woman’s hours of 
work. Whereupon he and the other 
laundrymen of the Pacific coast ap- 
pealed the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. They secured distin- 
guished counsel to demand for woman 
the glorious privilege of working as 
many hours a day as she could stand, 
provided her employer required it. The 
National Consumers’ League was rep- 
resented by Mr. Louis Brandeis, of Bos- 
ton, who contributed his services to the 
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counsel for the State of Oregon. The 
result was a sweeping victory for the 
Oregon law, a defeat for the laundry- 
men and all others of similar views. 
And it has placed the United States Su- 
preme Court, the highest tribunal of all, 
on record. Justice Brewer, who read 
the opinion of the court, said in part: 


Even though all restrictions on political, 
personal, and contractual rights were taken 
away, and she stood, so far as statutes are 
concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane 
with him (man), it would still be true that 
she is so constituted that she will rest upon 
and look to him for protection: that her 
physical structure and a proper discharge of 
her maternal functions—having in view not 
merely her own health but the well-being of 
the race—justify legislation to protect her 
from the greed as well as the passion of 
man. The limitations which this statute 
places upon her contractual powers, upon her 
right to agree with her employer as to the 
time she shall labor, are not imposed solely 
for her benefit, but also largely for the bene- 
fit of all. Many words cannot make this 
plainer. The two sexes differ in structure 
of body, in the functions to be performed 
by each, in the amount of physical strength, 
in the capacity for long-continued labor, 
particularly when done standing, the influ- 
ence of vigorous health upon the future 
well-being of the race, the self-reliance which 
enables one to assert full rights, and in the 
capacity to maintain the struggle for exist- 
ence. This difference justifies a difference 
in legislation and upholds that which is de- 
signed to compensate for some of the bur- 
dens which rest upon her. 


Here, then, is the legally authoritative 
statement of what all women knew long 
ago—namely, that women should have 
special protection in their work, in the 
conditions under which they perform it. 
And here—in the Consumers’ League— 
is the avenue through which every or- 
dinary woman, however unversed in 
legislative practises and in investiga- 
tion, may make felt her influence, her 
desire to help her sisters of the work- 
ing world. The millennium may not be 
ushered in immediately after every Mrs. 
Washburn of all the suburbs joins the 
association, but it will certainly be a 
little accelerated in its slow progress. 






























ASTER hats and gowns, and dainty 
accessories, too, were most at- 
tractively displayed in the big 

New York shops during the first week 
in April. Everything that a woman 
could possibly want was shown to the 
out-of-town girl in such an alluring 
manner that she found her allowance 
for a spring outfit mysteriously disap- 
pearing. 


Jet Hats and Jet Trimmings. 


First of all, she must select a new 
hat. An Easter 
hat is the one thing 
that is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Charming tur- 
bans, quite moder- 
ate in size, were 
draped with jetted 
net and _ finished 
with broad bands 
of jet around the 
brims. For trim- 
ming there were 
jet wings and. or- 
naments; indeed, 
jet was the fad of 
the moment. 

For the woman 
who objected to 
the weight of an 
all jet hat, there 
were turbans of 
maline and net 
with jet brims and 
trimmings. These 
hats varied in price 
from $9.75 to $25. 

Even the straw 
hats were to have 
jet trimmings, the 





One of the New Jet Turbans. 











out-of-town girl learned. Bands of jet 
for crown and brim decoration cost 
from $1.95 to $4.00 each. At some 
places they were sold by the yard, and 
other shops handled only the jet bands 
with finished net ends. 

Cabochons of jet were simply huge 
—some measured 3, 4, and 5 inches in 
diameter, and cost $1.95 to $4.00 each. 

A double cabochon ornament had 
pendants at the end from which hung 
small jetted balls. This was $2.75. 

Quills and wings of jet were very at- 
tractive, and glis- 
tened beautifully in 
the sunshine. 

A feathery jet 
quill with long 
jetted stem that 
cost $2.75 was 
light in weight and 
quite as effective 
as the heavily 
jetted wings. 

The Latest in Silk 
Dresses. 

It would seem as 
if everybody who 
had only a little 
money to spend 
could have a silk 
dress for Easter if 
they knew just 
where to look for 
it. The out-of- 
town girl saw some 
very _ attractive 
models at prices 
that varied from 
$12 to $20, accord- 
ing to the quality 
of silk and the 
trimmings. 
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One pretty dress of 
brown and white satin 
foulard was particular- 
ly modish as to design. 
The back and front of 
the bodice were exactly 
alike. The deep V- 
shaped yoke of tucked 
net was crossed by 
bands of Persian trim- 
ming, and the dress 
buttoned down the 
front in semiprincess style. The new 
waist-line was a conspicuous feature in 
this gown. The belt dropped slightly 
below the normal waist in front and 
was raised fully two inches at the back, 
giving the very latest Parisian effect. 
This dress was moderately priced at 
$12.50, and seemed to be of very good 
quality throughout. 


Neckwear Novelties. 

No spring outfit is quite 
complete without a new 
neck trimming of some 
description. The latest 
ruffs and collars were 
somewhat extreme in 
style and height. The 
out-of-town girl found 
one, however, that just 
pleased her. It was of 
dark-blue satin ribbon, 
gathered to form a double 
ruffle. A button-trimmed 
fold of ribbon concealed 
the gathers. A _ ruching 
of plain white maline fin- 
ished the upper ruffle and 
provided a soft, becoming 
line at the top. These 
ruffs cost $2.25. 








Tailored and Lingerie collars. 








Butterfly Hairpin of Carved Shell. 


Instead of stiff, em- 
broidered linen col- 
lars, the out-of-town 
girl saw new Irish 
lace collars mounted 
on linen foundations, 
which held them high 
and close to the neck. 
The lace was hand- 
made, so $1.35 did 
not seem an exorbi- 
tant price for them. 

It was quite evident to the out-of- 
town girl that dresses slightly low at 
the neck were to be fashionable during 
the spring and summer. The different 
kinds of Dutch collars were very much 
in evidence at the neckwear counters. 
There were wide linen collars with imi- 
tation Cluny lace insets for the tailor- 
made girl, and soft lingerie collars for 
the girl who likes dainty 
neck-fixings. One pretty 
Dutch collar of fine white 
lawn was trimmed with 
insets and narrow frills of 
Valenciennes lace. Near 
the edge of the collar 
were inch-squares em- 
broidered in colored 
wash-silks—blue, pink, 
lavender, and green. 
These collars were 48 
cents apiece. 

“Ready to put on at a 
moment’s notice, without 
any fussing or tying of 
bows.” This was the rec- 
ommendation that sold 
any number of prettily 
shaped linen collars han- 
dled by a very obliging 
young saleswoman. The 
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Semiprincess Gown of Satin Foulard. 


linen was embroidered near the top in 
large dots and slashed at the lower 
edge. Through the slashes a colored 
satin tie was slipped and secured at 
each end with a few hurried stitches. 
Just two pins at the back, and both col- 


lar and tie would be secure. These col- 
lars cost 25 cents each. 

Another “easy to adjust” neck-trim- 
ming consisted in a broad band of vel- 
vet ribbon with fine white ruching at 
the top. This cost 75 cents a yard, and 
came in all colors. When one consid- 
ers that 114 yards make three collars, 
this does not seem expensive. 


Leather Novelties. 

For $1.50 the out-of-town girl 
bought one of the most comfortable 
purses she had ever owned. It was of 
black suéde, divided into two sections; 
indeed, it seemed more like two small 
purses joined at the ends. The seam 
was concealed by a narrow strap which 
fastened with a gilt buckle. There was 
a clasp at each end of the purse. In 
one section small change could be kept, 
while the other part might be used for 
bills. This separating of the money 
was especially convenient for the out- 
of-town girl, who always dropped small 
coins when drawing bills from her 
purse. 

A smart-looking hand-bag combined 
two kinds of leather in an attractive 
manner. Huge corners of plain leather 
contrasted nicely with the grained body 
of an alligator bag. These could be 
purchased in black, tan, and gray, and 


cost $5.95. 
Fort Girls in Their Teens. 


It is not an easy matter to find a 
dress that is suitable for a young girl 
who is too old for children’s styles and 
not old enough for grown-up frocks. 
There is such a little while that a girl 
really wants this kind of a dress, few 
shops give much attention to designing 
them. One store, however, makes a 
specialty of just such costumes, and 
there the out-of-town girl found many 
charming models from which to select. 

One dainty dress was of pale blue 
linen, with white mercerized braid and 
cotton-crochet buttons for trimming. 
Cut square at the neck with short, loose 
sleeves, it could be worn with or with- 
out a lingerie guimpe. The skirt had a 
high waist-line, which is becoming to 
slender, girlish figures, and the long, 
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straight gores in the skirt gave addi- 
tional grace to the short-waisted girl. 
This frock cost $6.75. 

An Old-time Gustom Revived. 

In the very same store where her 
grandmother bought most of her finery 
many years ago, the out-of-town girl 
found that they had returned to the old- 
time method of displaying summer fab- 
rics. No more long counters that seem 
to shut you away from personal con- 
tact with the goods you really want to 
handle, and no more annoying experi- 
ences with saleswomen who are unable 
to pick out the one piece of material 
you want most. 

In this particular store the counters 
were dispensed with entirely, and in 
their place large tables were used. 
Each table held a goodly supply of dif- 
ferent designs in just one fabric. 
There was plenty of space to walk 
around those tables. Shelves, which 
divided the floor into aisles, were filled 
with hundreds of bolts of goods that 
could be examined at will. There was 
a very comfortable air about the entire 
department—indeed, it was more like a 
bazaar, and one woman said it was so 
homelike she almost expected to see tea 
served at one of the tables. 

Some of the New Fabrics. 

Silk-warp foulard was one of the 
new wash-fabrics, which so closely re- 
sembled the all-silk foulard that it 
would be an easy matter to confuse the 
two. 

There were shadow-striped ben- 
galines in all the new shades of blue 
and green. The cotton chevrons were 
striped so cleverly with zigzag design 
in silk that they looked exactly like 
cloth. 

What surprised the out-of-town girl 
most was the number of lovely French 
sateens she saw. Not the stiff, heavy 
sateen of ten years ago, but a soft, deli- 
cate fabric with a brilliant luster. 
These were plain, striped, and figured, 
some showing borders from twelve to 
twenty inches deep. Persian colorings 
prevailed in these borders, and some 
looked as if they were made from the 
broché shawls fashionable so long ago. 
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A Short-waisted Jumper Dress of Linen for a 
Young Girl. 
A Clothes~hanget as a Kitchen Necessity. 


When a New York girl starts house- 
keeping in four little rooms, she has to 
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economize in space, and learns to utilize 
every inch of room in her home. The 
out-of-town girl was amazed at. the 
clever way in which one of her friends 
had contrived to keep her brooms and 
brushes in one corner of her tiny kitch- 
en. It required some thought, she ad- 
mitted, to plan how to transfer one of 
her clothes-hangers to the kitchen for a 
brush-rack, but she did it at a cost of 
24 cents. Asa result, the brushes that 
usually take up a lot of space were all 
suspended from one hanger, and were 
out of the way, too. 


Some Little New Fads. 

Evidently suéde shoes, especially 
black ones, are to remain in vogue for 
several months. Some of the shops 
are selling them for $3.85 a pair. They 
have the same sort of pearl buttons 
and daintily arched insteps as the more 
expensive ones, and will wear longer 
because the kid is not so fine. On 
































Double Purse of Black Suéde. 


Fifth Avenue the out-of-town girl saw 
a woman wearing small bows of velvet 
ribbon at the upper edge of a very 
short-vamped suede shoe. There was 
a pearl button in the center of each 
bow. This idea she promptly adopted 
for her own use. 

Stockings at $5 a pair were not to 
be thought of for a moment, but the 
out-of-town girl is a clever needle- 
woman, and decided to copy one partic- 
ular pair in less expensive materials. 
These stockings of thread silk were 
elaborately embroidered in bow-knot 
design, and from the end of each bow 
hung tiny silk tassels. The bows were 
worked in self-color and outlined with 
tiny cut-steel beads. These stockings 
could be reproduced in lisle and mer- 
cerized cotton embroidery for less than 
$1.00. 

Parasols of raffia would surely re- 
main exclusive, because they cost so 
much and had to be ordered at least 
three weeks before delivery. The raf- 
fia was closely braided, and looked like 
very coarse hop-sacking. The plain 
parasols with hemmed edges were 
$7.50, but those finished with grasslike 
fringe cost $15.50. 

A new style shell hairpin had long 
heavy points that held firmly in the 
hair. They were surmounted by the 
frailest sort of a shell butterfly with 
delicately cut body and wings. The col- 
orings in the shell were particularly 
beautiful, and the pin made a most ef- 
fective hair-ornament. It cost $1.35. 

Long gloves-to be worn with very 
short puff-sleeves will be of silk, of 
course; suéde gloves are far too warm 
for summer. The newest black silk 
gloves were embroidered in pastel 
shades, while the designs in colored 
gloves were worked in monotone ef- 
fects. : 























HE June number of Smiru’s will 
be the best magazine we have 
ever turned out. Commencing 

with the June number, we shall print 
more and better fiction than we have 
ever issued before, and we shall enlarge 
the section of portraits of stage favor- 
ites in the front of the magazine by the 
addition of eight pages. New presses 
and a big increase in our organization 
will enable us to make this a more at- 
tractive feature than ever. The the- 
atrical art section in the present num- 
ber of the magazine is as good as 
any published anywhere. That in the 
June and succeeding numbers will be 
better. 


QA. 


HE complete novel which opens 
the June number is longer than 
usual; it was written by W. B. 

M. Ferguson. The thousands who have 
read Mr. Ferguson’s “Zollenstein” and 
“Garrison’s Finish” know that they are 
sure of something well worth while in 
this new novel; but they do not know 
how absorbingly interesting it really is. 
“His Father’s Son” is the name of the 
story. The scene is laid in New York 
at the present day, and the characters 
have all an individuality and vitality 
that stamp them as being actual men 
and women. The situations in the story 
are fresh and unhackneyed, and there is 
a vigorous dramatic quality in the whole 
narrative. 


VW" do not want to spoil your 
pleasure by telling you too 

much beforehand; but there 
are some things we can tell you of it 
that will interest you now and not spoil 
the reading of the story when you get 
it next month. The central figures in 
the story are a young man with a pro- 
nounced artistic gift, a father who has 
no understanding of art and is bitterly 
opposed to it as a career, and a girl 
who is in love with the young man and 
won't admit it even to herself. 

The young man’s father is a political 
power in New York, and the young 
man finally finds himself in a position 
where he can win fame, fortune, and 
the girl he loves by drawing caricatures 
of his own father—with whom he has 
quarreled; but whom, at heart, he still 
loves and respects. We won’t tell you 
how the problem is solved or how the 
story ends. 

@a. 


NOTHER new feature which will 
mark the June number of the 
magazine will be the first of a 

series of mystery stories by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. The authors of 
“My Friend, the Chauffeur” have never 
written anything so good as these sto- 
ries. “The Cowboy Countess” is the 
name given to the series. The principal 
character is an American girl, born and 
bred in Texas, who becomes an English 
countess and a maid of honor to the 
queen. Each of the stories is complete 
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in itself; each contains a really fascina- 
ting mystery and lots of heart interest. 
There will be six of these stories, and 
we can promise you that they will be 
the best stories of mystery you have 
read in years, 


EGINNING with the July issue of 
SMITH’s, a serial will be one of 
the regular features of the maga- 

zine. There are many stories of a na- 
ture too broad and comprehensive for 
their treatment in a length that any 
magazine could print in one issue. 
Many of them are so good that you 
cannot afford to miss them—that we 
cannot afford to have you miss them. 
The serial which will start in the July 
number is one of those stories that you 
will remember for a long time. It is a 
mystery story by a new writer, and 
equal to the work of Anna Katherine 
Green at her best. We won't tell you 
the name of the writer or of the story, 
but it is positively as good a story of 
love and mystery as has been published 
in the last decade. We are sure that 
you will like it very much. 


QA 


LL the fiction in the June number 
—and there is more of it than 
usual—is exceptionally strong 

and good. There is Fannie Heaslip 
Lea’s charming  love-story, “The 
Youngest Bridesmaid.” If you do not 
find in it atmosphere, pathos, and a de- 
lightful thrill, we are very much mis- 
taken. “Littie Pard,” by Eleanor Por- 
ter, is a story equally good, of another 








sort, filled with genuine heart interest. 
“Salvation Nell” is a story made from 
the play in which Mrs. Fiske has just 
made so great a success on Broadway. 
It is told by Ruth Foster Dimmick. 
“Theology,” by Marion Hill, is a funny 
story of schoolgirls, illustrating to the 
life a youthful point of view and cast 
of intellect which you will all recognize. 
You will startle yourself by remember- 
ing that years ago you once knew a 
girl like “Sania,” and that you yourself 
were not so very different from the girl 
who tells the story. “Cousin Marcia’s 
Planning” is one of the best short sto- 
ries that Grace Ethelwyn Cody has ever 
written for us; and the Holman F. Day 
story, “Doctor Dynamo,” is fully up to 
his usual standard of high-spirited hu- 
mor and quaint interest. 


@a. 


HERE are other splendid things 
in the next number. H. Adding- 
ton Bruce’s account of woman's 

part in the struggle over slavery is a 
fact-story with enough interest to hold 
you until the last paragraph. Charles 
Battell Loomis’ sermon, “On Travel- 
ing,” is a good thing to read just now, 
when you yourself are, more likely than 
not, preparing to travel. F. Berkeley 
Smith’s story of Normandy, “The Man 
With the Gun,” is worth reading twice; 
and the jingle and fun of Wallace Ir- 
win’s humorous poem, “Alexander, a 
Whale,” will haunt your mind for a 
good many days. Altogether, there’s a 
big budget of good things packed be- 
tween the covers of the June Smiru’s. 
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Ainslee’s Magazine for May 


LEONARD MERRICK 


Entitled ‘“‘A Family Tangle.’’ Mr. Merrick is the author of “Lynch's 
Daughter,” one of the season’s best sellers. His new novel, which will be a 
feature of the May AINSLEE’S, is an intensely interesting story of com- 
plications, which the heroine finds, for a time, deeply distressing. 














There will also be William Arm- 
a short story by strong will have 
Joseph C. Lin- another of his 
coln, called ‘‘The fascinating arti- 


Cure”’ which will 
delight his thou- 


sands of friends. 


cles, ‘In Music- 
land.’’ 
Steel Williams 


Other short stories appears again 
will becontributed with one of his 
by Quentin M. unique stories of 
Drake, Owen the West— “A 


Handat Politics.” 
Arthur Lor- 
oline Duer and ing Bruce con- 
Jane W. Guth- Reproduction of a painting to be used in tinues his articles 
rie. AINSLEE'S for May. on Bridge W hist. 


HAROLD MacGRATH’S 


serial, ‘‘The Goose Girl,’’ will reach its third instalment, and its interest 
continues to grow. 


MARIE VAN VORST’S 


story is one of the most successful stories ever published in a magazine. 
‘In Ambush” has made a great big hit. 


Oliver, Henry 
G. Paine, Car- 
































AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE « FOR SALE EVERYWHERE « 15c. 
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Away from the 
Commonplace —Into the realm of the 


rarest confection de- 
lights — you will class 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 











Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
AE TT goodness, in dessert 
: e adaptability. 


se 














in Ten 
Cent Tins 










Also in 


/ twenty-five 
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The “NATIONAL” Spring and 
Summer Style Book Free on Request 














To give you some idea of the popularity of the 
“NATIONAL”’ to-day, let us tell you that this 
edition of the ““NATIONAL’’ Style Book will go 
to over Two Million American Women. 


The ““NATIONAL” for twenty-one years has 
been devoted to one idea—to supply all the women of 
America with really fashionable clothes at fair prices. 
Have we succeeded? Our success, of course, must be 
judged bytheresult. Well—To-day the “NATIONAL”? 
sells more Ladies’ Garments than any other establish- 
ment of any kind in the Whole World. 


And we say that in no city in all America is there 
a line of Dresses or Waists or Skirts as complete and uni- 
formly attractive as this Style Book shows. 


Isn’t this all filled with meaning for YOU? Isn’t it 
even an OPPORTUNITY? We ask permission to send a 
copy of the “NATIONAL” Spring and Summer Style 
Book to you FREE. And wecan find you Two Million 
American Women who will tell you that this Style Book 
is to them the most fascinating, the most practical and 
complete Book of Fashions ever published. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure Expressage 
$7.50 , $3 


New York Styles Prepaid 


Spring and Summer Style Book and Samples—FREE 


First of all, the ‘“NATIONAL”’ Style Book (sent free) contains Fashion Plates showing New York’s 
Suits and Skirts for Spring and Summer. And you can have any of these Suits Made to Your Measure 
in your own choice of over 400 New Materials. 

And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and pleasing over half a million American women 
makes it certain that the suit we make you will fit you and please you 
perfectly. You take no risk—each ‘NATIONAL,’ suit is guaranteed 

* satisfactory or your money back. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


This complete “NATIONAL” Style Book also beautifully illustrates all the followmg 
Ready-Made Garments— 

















Millinery Silk Dresses Petticoats Corsets 
Waists Lingerie Dresses Jackets Hosiery 

Skirts Muslin Underwear Kimonos Tub Suits 
Knit Underwear Rain Co: Boys’ Clothing 


t 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 
Write for the FREE “NATIONAL” Style Book. 
If you wish samples. state the colors you prefer— 
samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
256 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worle 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Simply “Guaranteed” Hosiery 

























There are scores of poor imita- 
tions of ‘‘Holeproof,’’ the original 
guaranteed hosiery. All the imi- 
tations are guaranteed, too, and 
most of their names sound like 
ee 

Holeproof.’’ If you want soft 
and light guaranteed hosiery you 
must look for the name ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ on the toe. 

Take any brand of guaranteed 
hose and you may get cumber- 
some, heavy and coarse hose. 

Insist on “‘Holeproof’’? and you 
will get the finest hose on the 
market. 31 years have been 
spent in perfecting it. No 
amateur maker with less ex- 





Now 25c a Pair 


fiole 


Not Sufficient 


You don’t want cumbersome, commonhose. If you want your 
hose soft and attractive see that “Holeproof” is stamped on the toe 





perience can make hose half 
as good. We use no common 
cotton. Ours comes from Egypt. 
We pay no common price. Ours 
costs an average of 63c per 
pound. 

We use 3-ply yarn throughout, 
with 6-ply in heel and toe. 

We spend $30,000 a year for 
inspection. 

Here is a hosiery so good that 
we now make 18,000 pairsa day. 

You don’t want hose simply 
made to compete with it. See 
that you get hose stamped 
*“Holeproof.’’ 


oleproofflostery 








6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 | Biac*. ois 


Holapreet Sox ar light weight)—6 pairs, $2.00. Made 

py i “s “a i entirely of Sea Island cotton. 

2 magpie ens, cone gudoas glee tas Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like Silk. 

town. On request we will tell you the dealers Extra light weight, Black, navy blue, light and dark 
- . : : " » light en, n-metal, 

names. Or we will ship direct, charges prepaid, Hare, promi i *Sizes, 834 ‘to 12. se iia 


on receipt of remittance. 
‘“‘Holeproof’’ are made for men, women and 





heel and toe. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, 
‘i heel and toe. Sizes,5to9%. These are the Kes. U-S. Pat. 
321 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. best children’s hose made today. Office, 1906. 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, nav 
ay, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, 
and mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight 
Up to $3.00 ina box. Allone color or assorted, as desired. 


Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox. ; 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, 
F pan tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
children. Tell your folks about them. Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3.00. 

Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan 
and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Qyre Kose cbnswued ? Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3.00. 
Black and tan. 

Sizes, 5 to 11. 
Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3 00. 


Specially reinforced knee, 
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he leads where the other chap follows. 


increases to thousands. of poorly paid but 
ambitious men by fitting them for the work 
they like best. Distance svas no obstacle. Age 
didn’t hinder. Lack of schooling did not 
prevent. Long working hours did not deter. 
The 1.C.S. went to these men. Trained them 
at home. In spare time. Without selling 
them a book. 


A Substantial Increase for YOU 


Mark the attached coupon and learn how 
you can win many substantial salary in- 
creases at the occupation you have a natural 
liking for. Besides merely ensuring you 
more money now, an I. C. S. training will 
bring you lasting success. On an average, 
300 students every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salary increases and promotions re- 
ceived as the direct result of I. C. S. training. 
During February the number was 275. 


Marking the coupon costs you nothing 
and places yon under no obligation. Then, 
mark it NOW. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Two Salary Increases 
and Their Meaning 


The man on the left has found a fifty-cent raise in his pay envelope—given 
to him, not because his work warrants it, but simply because he’s been at the 
same old job since goodness knows when, and that he means well, despite his lack 
of training. The other fellow has found an extra Five Dollar bill in his envelope. 
Because he’s worth it. Because he not only means well, but does well. Because 
In other words, because he’s an expert. 

The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton have brought substantial salary 






















SALARY-RA/SING COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899 Scranton, Pa, 


Please explain,withoutrurther obligation on my part, how 
+ Ican qualify for employment or advancementin the position 
. before which I have marked X 























Bookkeeper Mechan. Draughteman 










' Stenographer Telephone Engineer 

' Advertisement Writer ae Tighting Sept 
, ech. E 

: cl he Atae ta Ld Plumber & Steam Fitter 






Stationary Engineer 















































Commercial Law Civil En 
gineer 

' Illustrator Building Contractor 
' Civil Service Architee’l Draughteman 
‘ 
' Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
’ Electrician Bankin; 
' Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
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Chemist Architect : 
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THIS DOLLAR BOOK SENT FREE 


Our 1909 Book 


-Newer Styles—Lower Prices 





or THEHOme |. 
ooo iii 





SAVING OF 15 TO 5O PER CENT 

We guarantee on every article a saving of Sto 50%. WE 
don't refer to your local store prices, for they are enor- 
mously high. We refer to catalog houses, selling for cash, 
and claiming to undersellus. Get ourgoods ontrial. If you 
don’t find that we undersell everyone else, simply send our 
goods back. Ask others to send goods on approval, as we 
do, and keep those which cost the least. 


CAPITAL $7,000,000 


This is the largest concern of its kind in existence. Our 
combined capital is $7,000, We have 450,000 customers- 
Our mail order buildings cover six acres of ground. In addi- 
tion, we own 25 mamm oth retail stores,in the heart of the 
largest cities, where we meet the fiercest competition in 
America. The only way in which we have grown to this 
size is by underselling allcompetition. Now we dominate 
the field. Wecontrolthe output of scores of factories, and 
our enormous buying power enables us to practically fix 
ourown costs. It would bankrupt any lesser concern to 
attempt to meet our prices. 

You may pay cash if you want to, but we have no dis- 
count forcash. You may as well buy on credit, as half of 
the worldis doing. You gain nothing by paying cash. 


FOUR FREE CATALOGS 


Our General Catalog gives pictures,-prices and descrip” 
tions of everything for the home—of 3,000 things like these‘ 

Furniture, Chinaware, Sewing Machines, Carpets, Rugs: 
Silverware, W ashing Machines, Draperies, Lainps, Clocks, 
Baby Cabs, etc. 

Our Stove Catalog shows 70 styles of Empire stoves 
and ranges, costing from 89c up. Any one of these stoves 
will pay for itself in fuel saving before you finish paying us. 

Our Piano Catalog shows the very finest grades of 
pianos, as low as $175.00. We accept no money down, but 
simply send the piano and let it sell itself. This book will 
Save you at least $100 on any piano you want. 

Columbia Graphophones are shown in a separate cat- 
alog—all styles and all records. We will send you a 
machine with 12 records on 30 days’ free trial. 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


SEND NO MONEY—NO STAMPS 


Simply mail us the coupon printed below. Or write 
us a postal, if you prefer. We will then mail you this 
gteat book, now fresh from the presses, picturing 
more than 3,000 new-style things for the home. A part 
of the pictures are in actual colors. This book shows 
a greater variety of Furniture, Carpets and House 
furnishings than is shown in any retail store in 
Chicago. On each article it quotes a price lower than 

ou ever saw. It shows the newest creations in 
urniture, draperies, etc. And it offers you credit on 
everything. ave whatever you want, at our lowest 
cash prices, and pay us a little each month. 


WE TRUST YOU FOR 





are eee 
Furniture Sewing Machines 
Carpets—Rugs Washing Machines 
Silverware Planos—Stoves 
Chinaware Talking Machines 
Lamps—Clocks Baby Carriages 
Refrigerators Draperies, Etc., Etc. 


We sell goods on credit at lower prices than ever were 
quoted forcash. You can have these home comforts now 
und begin at once to enjoy them. No need to wait for the 
money. Simply pay as you can. We charge no interest 
and ask no security. Our dealings are all confidential. 
Any person who wants to make home more attractive is 
the right sort of person, and his credit is good with us. 


OVER A YEAR TO PAY 


Pay a few cents down on each dollar. Then take the 
goods, use and enjoy them, and pay us alittle each month. 
On the average we allow a year to pay. On pianos, two 
years. If misfortune comes, or loss of work, we do what 
we can to help out. Our whole effort, from the time you 
first deal with us, is to make you a permanent customer. 
and you will be. You will never buy housefurnishings else- 
where, and pay others’ prices, after you once deal with us. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Whatever you select can be used for one month before 
you decide to buy it. Every article is sent on approval. 
You not only see it, but use it. You compare it with other 
similar articles, and compare our prices with others. If 
the article, for any reason, is unsatisfactory, simply send 
it back. You are under no obligation. The month's use 
will not cost you one penny. 


FACTORY CASH PRICES 


Cash mail order houses will try to convince you that 
credit costs more than cash. See for yourself if it does. 
Get our catalog and compare the prices. See who sells the 
lowest. The fact is, we sell on credit exactly as low as for 
cash. Our cash customers get not a penny of discount. 
To all we sell at factory prices, plus our one small profit. 
No middlemen of any kind get profit on our goods. We 
defy any other mail order house to show one price as low 
as we offer on a similar piece. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON tric iea wane 
catalog you want. 

Please do it now—before you forget it. Let us prove at once that 

credit costs you less than cash. 

a ne ee ee Oe oe a UG 


| SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 1892 35th St., Chicago ' 











J Please mail me the catalogs marked. ! 

| ——General Catalog. ——Piano Catalog. 

| ——Stove Catalog. -—Graphophone Book. I 
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SPIEGEL,MAY, STERNCO.,1892 35tu St.,Cuicaco 


Good-bye.” 
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Transform 


f r | Dyspepsia’s Gnawing 
Cravings Into Honest, Healthy Hunger 


Of what use is a feast without an appetite? Or, what is more distressing than a stom- 
ach that will not digest the food itcraves? These are the signs of dyspepsia; If you let 
them go unheeded, you sow theseeds of weakness which will blossom in disease. Be- 
fore you know it you will be fast in the aggravating grip of dyspepsia—irritable, peev- 
ish and lacking in ambition and energy. You can overcome these feelings by using 


Ce 34 a e 
The Best Tonic 

This essence of modern diet, combining the rich food elements of pure barley malt 
withthe tonic properties of choicest hops, isa boontothe dyspeptic. The system easily 
and thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this predigested form. Thé 
appetite is stimulated, causing a desire for and making possible the digestion of 
heavier foods, thus assuring a speedy return of health. 

Physicians of repute everywhere are constantly vouching forthe merits 

of Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, by recommending it to strengthen 

the weak and build up the overworked; to relieve insomnia and con- 


‘quer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid the nervous; to assist 
nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 


Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist Today—Insist Upon It Being Pabst 


A Library Slip, good for Books and Magazines, is packed with each bottle. 
Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby’s First Adventure’’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 28 MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


@ Daint 
"te Govered 


Condy Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly dit 
after Dinner 

YOUR Goop MOTHER 
KNOWS that the chil- 
dren’s cravings for 


sweets must be satisfied. 
Try Chiclets. 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 














BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT—SAVE % 


Anyone can put together my knock-down boats or build 
a boat from my paper patterns. If you want to know 


how it can be done It Shows 
Send for my 1909 ee 
y 100 New Models. 


Catalog No. 22 today 
Today there are 


I can supply you b built by 
with the framework more boats built by 
for vour boat, inexperieneed ama- 
shaped. machined, teurs using my sys- 
every piece is fitted - tem, than by all the 
and ready to put YOU TAKE NO | boat factories. 
together, for less |! absolute y guarantee 1 can save you (1) the 
boat builder's profit; (2), 
labor ort (3), big: 
Selling expe! 
of the freight * Figure it 
out yourself. 




















money than most 
lumber dealers 
charge for suitable 
rough lumber. a 

Ican save you| PUT THE K.D. SECTIONS|!verv piece is of 
two-thirds on| TOGETHER YOURSELF selected solid 
high grade 
Mission Furni- 
ture shipped 
knocked down 
IN SECTIONS. | As you receive it with cush-Joak, massive, sim- 














ions, just six joints to put|ple, always in good 
tank eer & Company Jac. NOT IN together, made ready to drop|taste,' of a style 
PIECES. in place. that néver changes. 









PHILADELPHIA, USA. and Goronto.Can. 


Ho ck BROOKS, Pres., BROOKS MFG. co. 
205 Ship Street, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. Est. 10 
Originators « f the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing. 











Greatest Launch Offer Ever Made 
Our ** 1909 Special” = ae trim, speedy, elegantly equipped 16 ft. Mullins Steel Launch 
th a guaranteed speed of 9 miles an hour. 


Mullins “41909 Special’? $110.00 


Equipped with Improved 3 H. P. Two Cycle Reversible Engine with Mullins Silent Underwater 
Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction like torpedo boats with large air chambers like life boats 
insures speed and absolute safety. Send for reggae catalog of Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row 
Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. It describes our 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of 
New York—the most successful naval architects in America. 

Ww. H. Mullins Company, 325 Franklin Street, Saiem, Ohid. 











12 Sparkling Gold or Silver Tinseled Post Cards, with Your Name or Greet- 15¢€ 
ings thereon. Beautiful Embossed Patriotic—Floral designs, Richly Tinseled 


2 Post Card Views in Full Color, showing Uncle Sam’s —_———> 20 
Fleet, on its 45,000 mile, World girdling trip. Something new—Just Ou € 


BOTH OFFERS 3221,With over 199 ere ONLY 25c 
Greetings fen }UNION POST CARD CO., DEP ESS), Shr" —_"” 


Send 25c. At Once for Both Offers and we will include 6 Special Art 
- THamilton, Girprier. FREE Carde—Abeolutely Free. Money Back if Not Satisfied. 




































ust write us which one of these arkling, Pure White Gems 
you would like to see. No deposit required—we'll send it at once. If it 
isn’t the finest and snappiest Diamond you ever saw, send it back at our 
expense. If it pleases, pay one-fifth down, balance monthly to suit your 
convenience. Vhat a beautiful present for your loved one, whether she 
woe Biehenge te bebe mother, sister or daughter—or wear one yourself— 
a can afford to on our terms. Order today or write for FREE 
CATALOGUE of DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers T53 State St., Chicago 
substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SMITH’S MAGAZI. 





Great Michigan External Remedy Which is 
Curing Thousands to Try Free. Just 


Sign and Mail My Coupon 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Let us cure your Rheumatism (no matter where 
located, how severe, or whether it is chronic, 
acute, muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout) with 
our powerful, yet harmless Magic Foot Drafts. 
They have even cured cases of 30 and 40 years’ stand- 
ing where baths and doctors and medicine failed. 


Just sign and mail the coupon below. Return mail will 
bring you prepaid a regular $1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan cure for every kind of Rheumatism— 
chronic or acute—muscular, sciatic, lumbago or gout— 
To Try FREE. Then if you are fully satisfied with the 
benefit received send us One eeeer. If not, keep your 
money. You are the judge, and we take your word. We 
know what Magic Foot Hrafts are doing, for we send 
them everywhere, and wait 
for our pay until the work is 
done. Let us send youa pair. | 
Valuable illustrated booklet 
free with the Trial Drafts. 
Send no money — just the 
coupon. Do it todav—now. 


This $1.00 Coupon FREE 
Good fora regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts to 


be sent Free to Try (as explained above) to 





TRADEMARK 





Mail this coupon to Magic Foot Draft Company, 
536 F Oliver Ridg., Jackson, Mich. 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer; 
Shirley's Lover's Guide; Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful; 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physical Development; National ; Zingara ie ed Hay 
The Art of Goane and Self-def tt ge The Key to Hypnotism; U. 














Army Physical Exercises 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


RHEUMATISM 


Let Me Send You a Dollar’s Worth of the. 


FOR WOMEN 





UIICURA 
OMIOK! 


CY 
Yo : r 









































In our 32 page pamphlet wrapped 
about Cuticura Ointment is to 
be found most valuable sugges- 
tions for women, especially 
mothers, for the preservation and 
purification of the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands; for clearing the skin 
and scalp of torturing, disfiguring 
humours, rashes and inflamma- 
tions; for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing of ulcerated, inflamed 
mucous surfaces and destruction 
of microscopic life, and for bring- 
ing about, by suggestion and 
medication, a normal condition of 
health, strength and einen fe 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Bar 5, Rue de i la yh Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., 8 ydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Caicutta; "China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Ja “4 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Lia. 
Town, ete.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem Corp. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Laon sss. 
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PAPE’S 


22 GRAIN TRIANGCULES OF 


DIAPEPSIN 





Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


FORMULA. . . . ° 
Each 22Gr. Triangue Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
contains - 
Pepsin—Pure Aseptic distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Diastase 


Calcium Carbon Precip. 
on aes Large 50c cases — any drug store 
Powd. = 


Sugar . ie : ° 
Oil Canada Snake Root. Pape, T'Hompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 





ALCOHOLISM IS A DISEASE 


and as a disease can be treated and CURED. What we wart to impress 
upon you is that the 


Not only is an effective means of dealing with this disease, but is the only means that is within the 
reach of everyone, no matter where located. Do you know-by this treatment the alcoholic patient 
can continue at his regular business, so long as he calls at HIS OWN DOCTOR’S office about once 
a day for three weeks? Do you realize that the treatment of Alcoholism has been brought by the 


Oppenheimer Institute out of the realm of doubt and danger and has been made available for 


YOUR FAMILY PHYSICIAN 


in whom you probably place more confidence than in any other living man! Details are 
impossible in a limited space, but if you will write to us we shall give you complete information 
under plain cover. 





OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W. 57th St., New York: 
A.A. DF edivisy oo A aah wp pg give also the name OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 West 57th Street 


New York City 


MEME. aN ostea oe midicisae sow hRen epee te dewiba een en ierens 


Doctor's Name 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. . Good-bye.” 
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oO" - deny book of plans with latest 
and best designs costing $800 


to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents.and 
14 cents for postage. 


“California Bungalows” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and 5 be ge 
Cottages and Bungalows | °8 plans of low cos 
Price 25 ge and 6 ets for nen houses $300 to $9000. Ho” would you like to gh sour tock aph = 
Send for “act tin ates teat A per year men ae hog could solve all the difficult engineering prob- 
J. He DAVERMAN: & &, SON, 4 Architects lems that arise? That’s just what you have in our new, 
pids, Mich. Seven Volume edition: 


559 Porter Block. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Fsresaite Motion Pictures || MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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Y . 
taristina Booment Tpastnaes Gaile’ con ae 3,276 pages, size 7x10 inches; 2,327 Illustrations, Plates, Dia- 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver grams, Tables, Formulas, etc.; bound in half morocco. 
Posters, etc. Humorous dramas bennful In these seven volumes we offer you the expert frowlodes of 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance thirty-nine men, every one a leader in the line of work 
ill forkand song: illustrated. ts ony locally, for They offer you the knowledge | of recent time-saving poe on 
a man witha little money to showin churches, practical out shop kinks, give you the 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and — oops Be shortcuts ho ne gon are generally found only in 
n ins te- 
~ qpemte Fi ive Cent Theatres "~: r 78 .. ire Cyclopedia yor tae the pow mag field a mechanical engineerin 
& Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. “esd | hi 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. otters making and use of tools, machine shop work, construction ‘an 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; +“ to us, we'll tell you in. Catal bn a of — ‘ts engines, past making, foundry work, gas 
Chemice! Bank GuroAae, ILL, roducers and gas plants, mechanical drawing and machine design. 
Amusement Supply Co. $8. 1038 M-Golden = San F Francisco. : ‘° —— too big to be treated in detail, no detail too small to be 
Sent on ‘Appoval. Send No Moneye lighted bes! Jain t 
. the student as thi helpful t 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hain’ oo arcn smal tote books are as plain to the student as they are helpful to the 


Send a ce of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
1ada stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten dive, or READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
sell 3 and get your switch free. Extra shades a = 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty Upon receipt of coupon we will send you a set of this great 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—also Cyclopedia, by prepaid express, without deposit or guarantee 
high grade hace» yer, Dept. 156 of any kind. Keep the books five days, examine them care- 
yers, De fully, give them every possible test. We want you to be the 
17 Quiney St., Chicag: judge—you are under es obligations. 

If you decide the books are not what you want, advise us and 
we will have them returned at our expense. If you keep the 
books send us $2.00 within five days, ard $2.00 a montn 
until you have paid the snecial price of $18.60. Regular price 



















































— — is $36.00. 
ALCOHOLISM THIS OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL JUNE Ist. 
For allaying the feverish desire for drink, and in 
sustaining those who wish to give up the liquor habit IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED. 
EARL’S ANTOL TREATMENT 
is daily receiving the grateful testimony of those Bai bpcga a k Rha eitbley ieee neh Mga aa og 
whom it has benefitted. No absence from business, f sh . Pt td d . rah “Pr! it ‘St CFI care ths 
no inconvenient conditions or bad after effects. oat bt an teel ign-spee oe oh do 
Correancndnine atactly confidendal. Castings—Electric Lifting Magnets—Magnetic Clutches— 
F The Cost is Very Moderate Making a Machinist—The Ideal Foreman—Automatic Coal 
Frite at once for Free Booklet and Ore Handling Appliances—Machine Parts—Types of 
JOHN ©. EARL, 125 Gates Avenue, Mowrctatn, N. J. Boilers—Boiler Accesso Steam Pumps— Air Compres- 
le Agvet for oo ok Cala sors—The Steam Engin rhe perce Turbine—Indicators 
—Valve Gears—Refrig il Elevators— 
ee Sheet Metal Work—Practical foatlons in Mensuration 
—Drafting Room Organization. 
















>We Ship onA pp proval 


without a cent deposit, prepay freight and allow FREE , Order at once and we will include for one 
1210 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY So wae was ati 
A oo STS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and year, as a monthly supplement, the 
arvelous offers on highest grade 1909 models. TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 
Do not buy a bicycle or s 6 ‘ 
FACTORY PRICE a pair of tires from any- An ideal American family monthly—regular price $1.50. 
F ~ : . *, 
one at any price until you write for our new large Art Clean, instructive, helpful and true—with the whole round 
eels cur. on the first world as its field. Present day, scientific facts and inventions 
a RI Gi NTS everywhere are making big are treated in a manner so clear and comprehensive that any 
money exhibiting and selling one can understand and every one can learn. 
our bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. ’ . 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single Feels, parts, repairs 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs | | American School of Correspondence, Chicago,U.S.A. 
write ‘today ie our /atest ee 10 cAGo = a se eo 
MEAD cy’ LE Co. D { CHI 
4 — ~ FREE OFFER COUPON 





START YOUR GAS ENGINE WITH TH 
MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER American School of Correspondence: 

Please seni set Cyclopedia of Mechanical Engineering for 5 days’ 
and run it without the aid of batteries. Not free examination. Also T. W. for1 vear. I will send $2 within 5 days 
a cheap magneto but the original high grade and $2 a month until I have paid $18.60, otherwise I will notify you to 
speed controlled — driven dynamo. send for the books. ‘Title not to pass until fully paid. 

NAME .w.coce ccccee cccencccene seccesnceec cess vecsceseesescesesssseces 








ADDRESS .. 






“a ps 

<% Charges all storage batteries for igni- 

tion and lighting on a small scale, per-§ | OCCUPATION 

fectly with our special switch board in 

the circuit. Ten years actual service with EBMPLOVES ios s0ccscs eG ane cea 

over 36,000 Auto-sparkers in Speer on to Smith’s 5-09 

testify to its merit. MOTSINGER DEVIC E MFG. Cc big 

140 Main PENDLETON, INDIANA, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MAY GUNTER’S 


TWO SERIAL chr: —— - | HUMAN APPEAL : LOVE 


EVERY STORY BEAUTI- | iwreReEsT : : DRAMATIC 

















TWO SERIES : : : ¥38 
SIX SHORT STORIES : ; | RULLY ILLUSTRATED. | AcTION : THE FLAVOR OF 
VERSES :::: : | GUNTER’S Cover Designs | ROMANCE : THE SPARKLE 








DEPARTMENT OF HUMOR are exceptionally attractive. | OF ADVENTURE : HUMOR 


ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ “Rupert of Hentzau,’’ “‘The Dolly Dialogues;’’ 
the master of modern romance 


CONTRIBUTES A TWO-PART NOVELETTE 


THE FIGHT FOR LORD ARPENHOE 


Other Contributors of up-to-date stories of romance and adventure are: 

















ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT EDWIN BLISS 

STEPHEN HEWLETT HEATH HOSKEN 
CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM JENNIE HARRIS OLIVER 
J. H. L’9ESTRANGE PRESTON WARD 
LITTELL McCLUNG OLIN L. LYMAN 








THREE remarkably entertaining features to be found in GUNTER’S MAGAZINE 
from month to month, are: 


DWIN BLISS’ great “Levinson Lea, Lawyer’’ series, centered 
E- around the clever stratagems of an up-to-date New York lawyer who is a 
“‘shyster’’ in that he doesn’t know much about the law in books, but is a 

past master in the art of settling cases out of court and benevolently assimila- 
ting most of the spoils of war. Levinson Lea is a noteworthy creation of fiction. 


HARLES E. BRIMBLECOM'’S stories of the serio-comic adventures of 
* Jimmy Whittle and other Americans in Russia and their unwitting con- 
nection with revolutionary affairs. ‘‘The Waltz of the Dreaming 
Gods’’ is the Brimblecom story in the May number of GuNTER’S. 
TEPHEN HEWLETT?S tales of the adventures of Armand de Soult in 
S the service of a great French Cardinal. ‘‘(Mademoiselle’s Resource’’ 
will appear in the May number. 








Read Gunter’s for up-to-date stories of Romance and Adventure 








ON SALE EVERYWHERE APRIL 5th. PRICE, 15 CENTS 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Greatest and Simplest 
of Health Movements 


For all ages and conditions 


Demonstrated by 14 years of 
wide test. 


Rule 1. To feel well—keep well. 
Drink plenty of pure water between 
(not with) meals, and take an Orangeine 
powder when first suffering from chill, 
exposure, pain, ‘‘out of sorts’’ feeling, 
indigestion, fatigue of body or mind. 


Rule 2. To quickly dispel Colds, 
Grip, Indigestion, Periodic Pain, Head- 
ache or Neuralgia, follow simple printed 
instructions found in every package of 
Orangeine, as condensed from long and 
varied experience. 

Rule 3. (Half Hour Rest and Head- 
ache Cure). When overtired or in 
pain: Take an Orangeine powder—lie 
down thirty minutes—take another, and 
you will be ready for any engagement. 

There is nothing secret about 
Orangeine. Its formula is published on 
every package, and shows a _ perfect 
balance of remedial agencies, skilfully 
selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug 
effect. 

Especially prompt and accurate for 
Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 


‘‘out of sorts’’ feeling. 


25c Package Free for 
Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of 
price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package 
(6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 
package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 
25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance 
of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. 
15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Accidental Burns 


Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds and Abrasions 
respond éxstantiy to an application of 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 
This Vaseline preparation is recognized 
by all physicians as a perfect antiseptic 
dressing. It possesses all the healing 
properties found in Pure Vaseline to- 
gether with the cleansing and antiseptic 
properties of carbolic acid. 

Hardly a day goes by that you will not find a 
use for Carbolated Vaseline. ‘This is particularly 
true in households where there are children or 
where petty accidents are likely to occur. 

Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations that together make a com- 
plete and safe medicine chest. For each little ail- 
ment or accident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline preparation that 
is most effective and best to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 

Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you money 


in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. Our Vase- 
line Book describes and tells the special merits of each Vaseline 
preparation and gives directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product 
Chesebrough Bldg., New York 


London Office: 
42 Holborn Viaduct 






Good-bye.” 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF 


VENGINEERING 


Sd 


»\ 


is adapted {forlHom = Sods because it 1s compiled from 








text book: we ially for the American School 
of Cormestitad ses. This set of books has more 
up-to-date, ctur te joney-saving information on Re- 
inforced. Concrete, | Iprightion and x ae Power Develop- 


ment than any other similar set of books. Also contains 
complete and authoritative information on Steel Construc- 
tion, Railroad Engineering, Cost Analysis, Bridge Analysis 
and Design, Highway Construction, os and Drains, 
and Sanitation, in fact it covers thoroughly every branch 
of Civil Engineering, big or little. 

Just to introduce our methods of Correspondence a 
we are offering these books at a special price of $24.00 
payable $2.00 down and $2.00 a month. The regular 
price is $48.00. If the books are not what you want, 
return them at our expense. We will pay transportation 
charges both ways. 





IMPORTANT _ SUBJECTS COVERED 


Plane paves Mechanical Drawing—Plotting and Topog- 
raphy—Rail ineering—Statics—Strength of Materials— 
Roof paneer a pe Mill Building Construction — Cost Analysis in 
Relation to Engineering—Masonry—Practical Problems in Con- 
struction—Hydraulics—House Drainage and Sanitation—River 
and Harbor Improvements. 














Order promptly and we will ea FREE for one 
year asa 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live, up-to-the minute, dollar-and-a-half monthly, crowded with 
special articles on the most recent applications of the principles 
covered in the Cycl with scores 
special photographs. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, - S. a. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil Engineering for 5 days’ free exam- 
ination, Also Technical World fur 1 year I will send $2 within 5 days 
and $2 a month until [ have paid $24.00. otherwise | will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order Title not to pass until fully paid. 











IN. cccauveus narubsdcascacnsesecicdasessncessneuandevekeourenan 
OCCUPATION ... 


EMPLOVER ......ccccecssccccccccsccccccsccsccccssccsvescscecscosceees 
iciieniaaminameeiaaniannatal Smith's 5-09 





Tell the substitutor: 
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| Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
# Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while yc you sleep. » Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the Ys tom 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throet making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; svothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

r Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada, 














"<0 °F “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 







By mail, i> 
; 8 
postpaid upon eRt@ 
receipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


607 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 








We Trust You 
10 Days 
$4 85 


Each 


S d write to-day for this h z-inch, b ifully 
en no money, curled, carefully adnan Ostrich Feather, any 
color. ‘ If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 6, 21 Quincy St.. CHICAGO 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
y ES. experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52-58 W. Jackson Boul., Chieago, Ill. 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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When Dealing with Us 
We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


Any Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our catalog. Examine it 

pearefully. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. We 
———~" have absolute faith in our goods because we know that they are the very best quality and 
~~~. Highest Grade of workmanship. Write for Catalog Today. 





pa 
Pt Ss If you are honest, it makes no differ- 
I> ys Y, “a modest employe or wealthy employer: all we ask is honest intentions and good faith. The 
fogs v4 Loftis Credit System makes your Credit Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your 
7 i 1 é ie S/ income. It is the most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, 
: Pf) were awarded the Gold Medal, the Highest Award, at the World's Fair, St. Louis. No stronger 
yh) % 4 endorsement could be given. 'W rite for Our New Big Catalog Today. 
— se ° Hy The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,500 illustrations of Beau- 
— Pid Write for Our New Big Catalog tiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in price 
and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If 
entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Kemem- 
ber there is no interest to pay. Write tor Catalog Today. 
cause they pay four times the rate of interest. They are 
increasing in value from 15 to 20 per cent each year. 
They are better than real estate because you can realize WATC H MAK E RS is J E w E L E R Ss 
their full value at any time at the highest market price. 

Write Today for aa ie scan = ehees Dept. E 558, 92 to 98 State St. 

owest, Terma Easiest. esTDd 
BROS & C0.1858 CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 


RHE OLD RELIABLE, DIAMONDS-ON-CREDIT HOUSE 


iS Your Credit is Good with Loftis ence where you live or whether you are 
) Simple and Confidential. We ask No Security—No Endorsementa—No Interest. We 
from $10.00 to $500.00. High Grade Elgia and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's size, from $5 to $100.00, 
are better than a 
Diamonds as an Investment *77,tet%.0)".2 I DIAMOND CUTTERS 





GABARDINE 


For Men and Women 


A “duck of a coat,” for it is the most watertight garment, 
excepting rubber, ever known, yet is light in weight, cool to 
wear, and remarkably durable. 

Quiet design and fine material lend exceptional elegance to 


these garments. A\ll plain in colors, some with self stripe weaves. 

The fabric is rainproof itself and when process proofed it 
resists storms like the proverbial duck’s back. 

Made in the latest overcoat styles for men. Raglans (walk- 
ing length and auto length) with military collars or without, 
and other current styles. The Military collars are not only 
a popular style but provide the best of protection against 
storms or sudden cold. Also made in many styles for women. 

FOR SALE IN GOOD STORES 
Ask your dealer. Look for the Kenyon labels. Tell us what type of 


t d about ho ch wish to pay. e will 
pone a Det ged om and we det yes are ama. 


C. KENYON COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 Union Square 200 Jackson Blvd. 


Address request for samples to the factories, 709 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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e=————= Let me teach YOU ammmmama, 


Beauty Culture 


MY FREE BOOK LY. HOW 
hundreds of women who wrote for 
this free ook are now earning from , 


*18 to °50 Weekly 


in a refined profession. 

You can do the same. 
This free book tells all about Beauty 
Culture and how I teach women 
in their own home—by mail—to 
become expert uperators in 


MANICURING 
HAIR DRESSING 
MARCEL WAVING 
SCALP TREATMENT 
FACIAL MASSAGE 
SHAMPOOING 
I also furnish valuable formulas 
for making Flesh Food, Massage 
Cream, Hair Tonics, Depilator- 
ies, Cosmetics, etc. 
ou can start a visiting practice— 
working by appointment in your pa- 
trons’ homes, or you can establish 
a Beauty Parlor in your own home. 
This profession offers unlimited 
opportunity for ambitious women 
to earn money. ‘The demand for 
expert operators is growing every 
day. My students are able to 
quickly establish a lucrative prac- 
tice—many of them earn money 
before they have graduate 
ND TO-DAY FOR MY FREE BOOK. 
Don't struggle along in uncongenial employment with long 7 hours and small 
Educate yourself in this profitable profession and learn to do work 
Irae has little competition. Isn't it better to spend a few hours a day for 
a few weeks and qualify yourself to do work that everyone else cannot do? 
The field for Beauty Culture is large. You will be surprised when you see 
what a eee: Pele enta there is for this work 2 ere the very small places 
to-day for this Free Book—a y postal will do. 
ELIZABETH. KING SYSTEM, Dept. 65, No. 55 East 23d St., N. Y. 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 


One Graduate Says 
Dear Miss King 

Fust recetr a my Diploma 
lam very proud of it. 1 will 
always be thankful to you. 1 
have already earned” many 
times the epg Misr instruction. 

Mrs. Florence Duffy, 
836 Tberv: ile a4 eet, 
New Orleans, La. 

Another Says 

/ want to let you know how 
thankful I am to be earning 
money through your wonderful 
system. The lessonsare so easy 
anyone can understand them. 
Jam earning $10a week and up- 
wards and working only a few 
hours a day. Agnes Ae hte es 
51 Worst St., y York, 











included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.S. 280 North State St.,Chicuzo. 


“I MADE. $2400:22 








IN ABOUT 2 MONTHS 


writes one man'a few months after becomin; 


representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 









BUSINESS. ne experience necessary; this man had 
none. Lee each you the business by mailand 
pon og Di You can 








nity for men without capital to become inde 4. 
ent.’ Let me explain my offer and send wou my FREE BOOK. 
Herbert Hurd, Pres.,Gray Realty Co., 121 Reliance Bldg.,Kansas City,Mo. 


work aljlor mare of the time. A splendid opportu 
ind- 














SEND NO MONEY 


JUST YOUR ADDRESS 


In order to prove that Rhe Indigesti 
Constipation, Neuralgia, Deafness, Nervousness, 
Paralysis and Insomnia, in fact any ailment or pain 
due to congestion or poor circulation can be 
promptly relieved in your own home without dru » 
or medicines, we want to send you a Vibro-Li 


| Vibrator Free 
Express Prepaid 

§ YOU decide whether to buy it or re- 
turn it, and it costs you not one 
cent unless you keep it. Fully guaranteed. 
Try it ten days, then if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit-received, buy it; otherwise 
return it and we will pay the express charge. 
Send no money now-— just fill in and mail 
the coupon. , This offer and special price is for 
a limited time only, so write at once. 


EUREKA VIBRATOR CO., 
Suite 5655-E, No. 1269 Broadway. New York City 
or Box 655, Brantford, Ontario. Canada 
I am interested in your Free Trial Offer, also Free booklet on 
Health and Beauty. 




















A Book Wanted by Every American 
«oe. THE... 


LINCOLN STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN ever published together 
in one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, his 
struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authori- 
tative and throw a flood of light upon 
Lincoln’s character as a man and as 
a statesman. 








Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















20°, DOWN — 10% 


Why wait for your Diamond until you have ved the 
and pleasure of same immediately and pay for it by the Lyon Method ? 
Lyon's Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue- 


are fully pau) lower than any others. 


DIAMONDS CRED 


PER MONTH 





price 2 Why not have the use 


| YON $ prices 


white, imported in the rough, cut and polished here to save Tes} ereyal duties and middle- 


men’s profits. 
for exchange 
Send now—today 


at any time at full purchase price. 
for our Catalogue No.g 


J-M-LYON &C 


° sple nd 


‘ 
A written guarantee accompanies eac h Diamond. You have the fo) 0) Stein) 
: , ' : 
oO goods sent prepaid for Heh) olerel slelen 2 





idly illustrat d. Established 1843. 


e “1°73 NASSAU ST: 
NEW YORK 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, 1 want what | asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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[ by us and are sold 
direct from our own 
factory and in no other way. 
Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eliminated. 
e Every dollar is piano value through and 
through, the best that 40 years of experience can produce. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for 20 days, in your own home, no cost or obligation. 
ALL FREIGHTS PAID and all risks assumed by us. 
Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, our unpar- 
alleled success has brought forth many imitators, but no 
competitors, either as to the excellence of our product or the 
integrity and economy of our methods. Forty years of daily 
increasing business and 45,000 satisfied buyers testify to this. 
Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of 
Wing Pianos and Wing methods. We will send 
you names in your locality for the asking. 
FREE “THE BOOK OF COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ABOUT PIANOS.” 

A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 

A complete reference book on the piano subject. 

History of the piano, descriptions of every part, how to 

judge good and bad materials, workmanship, etc. 


Teaches you how to buy intelligently. You need this 
book. Free for the asking from the old house of 


WING & SON, 365-397 W. 13th St., New York 

















Tell the substitutor: 


SMITH'S MAGAZINE 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


ADVERTISER 





An Amusing Incident 
(Told by a Dentist) 
February 11, 1909. 


COLGATE & CO., 

Dear Sirs:—I want to thank you for calling my 
attention to your Dental Cream. Preventative den- 
tistry for children is my special work, and | am 
delighted to know of such a delicious dentifrice for 
young people. One little boy ate the contents of the 
tube which | asked his mother to get for him, remark- 
ing to me the next day, “Say, Doctor, I wish that tube 
had been three feet long.” 

Yours respectfully, 
Charles Blair Blackmarr, D.D.S. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Trial tube sent for qc. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 55 John St. 
NEW YORK 
















THE MOST PERFECT 
LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED IS 








CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 

MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 

WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


Aighes 


“WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF efZiuéer-y DELICIOUS COCOA- 
WHOLESOME! NUTRITIOUS !! 














SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








Good-bye.” 





































TH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








We have added to our STANDARD ine of socks 


which offer an assortment 
that will appeal to the most fastidious 
dressers. These new shades are strictly 
new, and will be in great demand. 

We cannot impress upon you too 
often or too strongly the wisdom of 
buying socks with the Shawknit 
stamp on the toe. 

They are free from seams—prop- 
erly shaped in the knitting—therefore 
fit comfortably. Colors absolutely 
fast and pure. 


Every pair of 











ea 


socks are and have been guaranteed 
by us for more than 30 years. 
£tyle 3554F Gun Metal Gray 

“ 3554H Heliotrope 

“ 3554K Hunter green 

“ 3554M Reseda green 

“ 3554R Ox blood 

“ 3554B Snowblack 


We want your dealer 
to supply you 


If you cannot obtain them from him, 
send your order direct, and we will see 
that you are supplied. Price 25c per 
pair or a box of six pairs of any assort- 
ment for $1.50. Transportation 
charges prepaid to any part of the U.S. 
Sizes 9-11% inclusive. Please state 
size when ordering direct. 

We want you to have our beautiful illus- 
trated catalog and price list. Sent free 
upon request. Write for it today. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
208 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 














TOILET POWDER 


| 

















“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. A 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the ‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
ERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Specially No 
prepared for the nursery. Samples 
Mennen’s Sen Yang, Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor. Sold only at Stores. 

















Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after ] use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulpbur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 789 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fairy Soap 


has no dyes to deceive—no high perfumes 
to delude the sense of smell—no sting to worry 
tender skins. It is just a white, pure, floating, oval 
cake of Soap goodness—made from edible products. 
Your skin will say “Thank you” for intro- 
ducing it to FAIRY. It improves on 
close acquaintance. 
Fairy costs but five cents. 


THE N. K,. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Teli the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 






































Everybody knows what great value the Dollar Watch 
has always been. The new Jngersoll-Trenton offers the 
same kind of value in a high-grade 7 jewel watch. It 
is the first fine watch ever produced and sold on an 
economical basis. The reason is plain. 


The same underlying principles of specialization, which made the 
Dollar watch possible are now applied in another field, and in another 
factory, to the making of this high grade 7 jewel watch. The entire 
‘‘]-T’? factory concentrates upon one watch only, producing it in 
enormous quantities and at enormously reduced costs by systems known 
only to the Ingersoll organization. Other factories make many grades, 
styles and sizes, each in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly 
high costs. For the most part they make movements only which they 
ship out without performing on them the final and crucial operations of 
casing, testing and regulating. Hence they cannot guarantee the com- 
pleted watches. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is cased atthe factory, and is timed, adjusted and regulated 
with all the facilities that only a factory possesses. Here is the first 
high-grade watch sold with a definite printed guarantee covering the en- 
tire watch, movement, case and assembling. 

Except in number of jewels the ‘‘I-T’’ is equal to the highest 
priced of other makes. Having but one watchto make, the ‘‘I-T’”? 
factory combines in this one all the workmanship and improved 
features which others reserve for their extravagantly jeweled, most 
profitable models. It is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in all 
other respects like a full jeweled model; it has the best materials 

obtainable, the same bridge model, micrometer adjustment, com- 
pensating balance, safety pinion, Breguet hair-spring of the very best 
watches and a special patented stem-wind superior to any other ever 
made. It has that full, strong regular motion of the balance, distin- 
guishing the well made, accurate-running watch. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is sold only in the special ‘‘I-T’’ cases, which are 
made in 3 grades: Solid nickel, $5.00; 10-year gold filled, $7.00, 
and 20-year gold filled, $9.00. The ‘‘I-T’’ gold filled cases are 
honest value and unlike many of the fraudulently stamped cases they 
contain sufficient gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. 
These watches are sold only through responsible jewelers who receive 


them direct from the factory, saving you wholesaler’s profits. Sent by 
express prepaid by us on receipt of price if not locally obtainable. 


Booklet —Send for our Booklet No, 31 giving detailed descriptions and watch informa- 
tion never before made public. 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


The Dollar Watch is the every-day, every-purpose watch. Through 17 
years of service it has proven to the American people that it is sufficient 
for all ordinary needs. It has established itself as a feature of American 
life and now commands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. It is fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches are also made 
in ladies’ size, the ‘‘Midget,’’ at $2.00, and the new thin-model, 
**Junior,’? $2.00. 

The name INGERSOLL is always stamped on the dial of genuine Ingersoll watches— Look for it, 


Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., *,frankel Building 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what T asked for. (vod-bye.” 
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MILKWEEDCREAM 


We want every woman in America to send for a 
liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet 
telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 
Write to-day before you forget. 

This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 



























Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her muichless complexion testified to 
its worth. 


It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. ‘ 
A very little applied gently to the face, neck mit 
and hands, night and morning, cleans out — 
the tiny pores, stimulates them to renewed * ee 
activity, and feeds and nourishes the in- . , SAP ATs 
ner skin and surrounding tissues. 
The certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and brilliant 
in coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being shiny 
—plump,rounded cheeks 
from which all lines 
and wrinkles have 
been taken 
away. 






Milkweed 
Cream is 
good for all com- 
sae oi plexion faults. It has 
ML TATERS a distinct therapeutic 
action on the skin and i 
glands. Excessive rubbing or 
kneading is aot only unnecessary, 
but is liable to stretch the skin and 
cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, ifritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
wr forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
wiht e Toumnat < Rees dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
r itera ise eareets for every woman who values her personal appearance. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 
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68 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 













sGEM 


JUNIOR 
Safety Razor 


WITH 
NEW Shave 


BAR 
and Save 


The price of the GEM Junior Safety Razor is small—Oxe Dollar for the complete 
outfit, but there is zo Safety Razor at avy price which does dée¢/er work. gives better 
satisfaction, or has so long a working life. It lasts. The blades last. They keep the 
keen. smooth edge for many shaves, and then can be renewed by stropping. And there’s 
the new BAR—our exclusive right by patent—which alone would make the razor 
perfection. This device smoothens the skin axtomatically and raises the hairs vertically 
just ahead of the blade, and the natural result is, a clean, close, “ professtonal ” shave. 
There isn’t a part of the outfit which could be improved. It is the result of our 70 
years’ experience, and it is to-day the most extensively used and approved of ad/ 
Safety Razors. 
If proof of our faith in its value were needed, here zt zs. No matter where you 
buy the GEM Junior Safety Razor, whether of a dealer, anywhere, or direct 

















from zs, if you are dissatisfied you get your money back. You can’t be dissatis~ 
SET —. : : e.... PU 
fied with anything of real value which does more than ts claimed for tt. 








COMPLETE The Complete One Dollar GEM Junior Outfit includes a handsomely 
finished silver-nickel-plated frame, extension and stropping handles, 
Oo O 7 selected blades of the finest steel, and a suostantial case. ' 


EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 


See that you get a sealed package. 
Dull Blades Exchanged, 25c for 7%. See that 
you get a sealed pickage. 








Don’t take a substitute. Ij your dealer 
ts not up to date, send us One Dollar and 
we will mail the complete GEM Junior 
outfit, postpaid, to your address. 








Booklet “‘ Shaveology ” free on request. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
30 years in business. 
We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 











